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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM IN FRANCE. 


Ir the commercial convention recently concluded between Great 
Britain and France is open to the charge of being “ one sided”’ as far as 
the interests of the former kingdom are concerned, it does not possess 
the less interest, nor has it less importance attached to it, in reference to 
the future prospects of France, and the results that will be produced 
among other continental nations by the adoption of one among them of 
the great principles of political economy which have guided this country 
in modern .imes in all her commercial relations. It will be more par- 
ticularly a curious and instructive feature to watch what real progress 
will be made under the new state of things by a people whose instincts 
have been hitherto almost purely military when the new fields of agri- 
culture, manufactures, trade, and commerce are opened to them. 

It is even at the onset not a little instructive to find the press of this 
country, who, when war and invasion were in the ascendant, attributed 
all evil to the ruler, and exonerated the people from malevolence and ill 
will, now that the people, ignorant as they are in France of the first 
principles of political economy, reject the proffered boon, side with the 
emperor against the people. It proves that while individuals look too 
much to men and not to measures, the universal mind regards the 
measures and not the men. It has long been a moot question among 
philosophers whether’ every form of government may not become good or 
bad, according as it is well or ill administered. 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 

Hume also says, “those who maintain that the goodness of all govern- 
ment consists in the goodness of the administration, may eite many par- 
ticular instances in history where the same government, in different 
hands, has varied suddenly into the two opposite extremes of good and 
bad. Compare the French government under Henry III. and under 
Henry IV. : oppression, levity, artifice, on the part of the rulers ; faction, 
sedition, treac ery rebellion, disloyalty, on the part of the subjects. 
These compose the character of the former miserable era. But when 
the patriot and heroic prince who succeeded was once firmly seated on 
the throne, the government, the people, everything seemed to be totally 
changed; and all from the difference of the temper and conduct of these 
two sovereigns.‘ Instances of this kind may be multiplied, almost with- 
out number, from ancient as well as modern history, foreign as well as 
domestic, 

“ But here,’ the same distinguished economist wrote, ‘it may be 
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roper to make a distinction. All absolute governments must very much 
on the administration ; and this is one of the great inconveniences 
attending that form of government. But a republican and free govern- 
ment would be an obvious absurdity if the particular checks and controls 
provided by the constitution had really no influence, and made it not the 
interest, even of bad men, to act for the public good.” We have before 
us at the present moment instances of the good and bad working of both 
systems, laying the consideration of the inconveniences attached to either 
aside. So long as the Emperor of France entertained, or was supposed 
to entertain, hostile views against this country, confidence waned, and 
every branch of industry in France itself languished, and was depressed. 
The moment the emperor shows even an inclination to relieve burdens, 
introduce reforms, and cement the commercial bonds that unite all 
countries more or less, confidence revives, and all branches of agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, and commerce look up again. Our country, on the 
other hand, has long taken the initiative in the great policy of free trade, 
and has set the noble example of freedom of navigation to all other 
countries; but, on the other side, our system of individual independence, 
absorption in business, and insular exclusiveness, induce us so far to 
neglect our national defences as virtually to leave the country at the 
mercy of the first invader. And whose fault is this? Not that of the 
government or of the administration, but, as we have often argued, of 
the people ; and we are glad to see that this view of the subject has 
been boldly proclaimed by General Sir Robert Gardiner in a pamphlet 
recently published,* and in which that gallant officer says: “ Try the 
question—ask yourselves whose fault it is that we have no national em- 
bodied home army—does the fault rest in the construction of the consti- 
tution? No. Does it rest with the government? No. With the 
legislature? No. You will be surprised if you further press the ques- 
tion, and probe the fault to its foundation. You would then find it to 
be your own. If the people generally, that is, speaking of those classes 
possessing the elective franchise, were individually. to ask his neighbour, 
with whom rests this great fault, they might severally reciprocate ques- 
tion and answer, and each receive the recriminative accusation, ‘ ‘Thou 
art the man!’ This will astonish you, but it is perfectly true. It is 
radically your fault in listening to the delusive appeals of candidates as 
your representatives in parliament, and who make the senseless cry of 
‘Military Retrenchment’ a password to your confidence and to popular 
favour.” 

We have here, then, examples of two extreme evils wrought by two 
totally opposed forms of government—an excessive military force de- 
manded by absolutism, an utterly inadequate force supported by the 
popular will. We have again, on the other side, an example in the pro- 
posed industrial reforms of — administration on the part of absolutism 
to meet existing evils in France, and we may contrast this with the 
attempt made by an independent people also to remedy an evil by arming 
themselves !—a praiseworthy and economical proceeding, but no more 











* Political and Legislative Considerations on National Defence: addressed to 
the People of England. By General Sir Robert Gardiner, G.C.B., Royal Artillery. 
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equal to the emergency than a fleet of wherries would be to weather a 
storm at sea. The programme of industrial reforms sketched by the 
emperor will assist materially in allaying anxiety concerning French 
armaments, and in awakening confidence in the preservation of peace ; 
but woe to the nation that, reposing in a false security, forgets for a 
moment the dangers that menace not only England, but all Europe, from 
the continuance of a government reposing entirely upon military force, 
or from a people of so lethal a disposition as to be ever ready to ex- 
terminate individuals and nations alike for an idea or a mere difference of 
opinion! 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the uncertainty that still prevails on certain om 
of foreign policy,” it is said in the imperial manifesto, “a pacific solution 
may confidently be foreseen. The moment has therefore arrived for oc- 
cupying ourselves with the means of giving a great stimulus to the 
several branches of the national wealth. 

“T address to you with this object the bases of a programme, several 
parts of which will have to receive the approbation of the Chambers, and 
upon which you will concert with your colleagues in order to prepare the 
measures best adapted to give agriculture, industry, and commerce a 
lively impulse.” 

It is not for us to discuss here why the moment should have arrived 
now more than at any other time. Whether two costly wars and two 
imperial loans may not have had an effect ; whether the French emperor, 
finding that England held her ground when his policy was backed by vast 
naval and military demonstrations, and the insolence of a mercenary press, 
did not think other modes of conciliation were open; whether the evils 
which a false system of tariffs and the artificial restriction of industry have 
entailed on the French people had not reached a climax, the crisis of 
which it may even now be too late to avert ; or lastly, whether, long time 
favourable to industrial reform, the emperor has not availed himself of his 
own free will to inaugurate a new policy which is best calculated to 
uphold the prosperity of the country, the prodigious existing armaments, 
and the luxuries of Bonapartist imperialism. Probably all these influences, 
and more, had their weight in the scale. Suffice it for us that the moment 
for industrial and commercial reform is declared to have arrived. 

** The truth has long been proclaimed,” the programme goes on to 
announce, “ that the means of exchange must be multiplied in order to 
render commerce flourishing; that without competition industry remains 
stationary, and keeps up high prices, which are opposed to increase of 
consumption ; that without a prosperous industry to develop capital, agri- 
culture itself remains in a state of infancy. There is a general connexion, 
then, in the successive development of the elements of public prosperity. 
But the essential question is to know within what limits the state pens 
to favour these several interests, and what order of preference it ought to 
grant to each of them.” 

It is manifest that the imperial writer begs the question when he says 
that, in as far as France is concerned, these great truths have been long 
proclaimed. They certainly have found their enlightened advocates, but 
they have hitherto always been in a minority, and they have been most 
vigorously, if not ignominiously and criminally, assailed by an interested 
opposition. Hence it is also that they have as yet never become law. As 
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in the means of exchange can be brought about by so 
San atllociag. pocbibiaree and protective renen the exports we A 
countries as shall enable them, by the additional wealth that will aecrue 
to the state, by increased consumption, to relieve the duty on their side 
that a the imports from the other. If it were possible for a 

to cultivate and manufacture all kinds of produce with as 
little labour as it costs to purchase them from other countries, there would 
be no oceasion for foreign commerce ; but the remarkable manner in 
which Providence has varied the productions of nature in different climates 
appears to indicate a design to promote an intercourse between nations, 
even to the most distant regions of the earth—an intercourse which would 
ever prove a source of reciprocal benefit and happmess, were it not per- 
verted by the bad passions and blind policy of man. 

Yet, in the face of these great self-evident facts, France, jealous of the 
manufacturing superiority of Great Britain, has hitherto persisted in 
sacrificing in great part the vast wealth that would accrue to her by de- 
veloping her native industries—such as agriculture, manufactures of 
wines, brandies, oils, silks, and works of art—to a vain competition, by 
the artificial aid of prohibitive duties. The same kind of division of 
labour which exists among the individuals of a community is also in 
some degree observable among different countries; and when particular 
branches of industry are not formed by local circumstances, it has 
invariably been found the best policy to endeavour to excel a neigh- 
bouring nation in those manufactures in which they are nearly on a 
par, and not to attempt competition in those in which, by long habit 
and skill, have acquired a decided superiority. Thus alone can the 
common stock of productions be most improved, and all countries most 
benefited. To uphold other and vain competitions by prohibitive duties 
is not only sacrificing a nation to the interests of a few, but it is sacrificing 
the future of that nation, for it is impeding the development of the great 
natural resources of wealth, industry, and population by keeping the 
markets for such resources closed by the prohibitive duties on the other 
favoured branches of industry. Nothing can be more illiberal or short- 
sighted than a jealousy of the progress of neighbouriug countries, either 
in agriculture or manufactures. Our demand for their commodities, and 
theirs for ours, so far from diminishing, will always be found to increase 
with the means of purchasing them. 

It is the idleness and poverty nurtured in “ unions,” and the employ- 
meut of the population in not only unproductive but wasteful objects, 
such as excessive military and naval armaments, not the wealth and in- 
dustry of neighbouring nations, that should excite alarm. Mirabeau 
ably expounded this in his “ Monarchie Prussienne,” when he says: 
*“ There is one sure principle in commerce, and that is, the wealthier your 
customers the more you will sell them; and thus the causes that enrich 
a people also always exalt the industry of those who have business affairs 
with them.”’ And then, alluding to the effect of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, whic! drove so many skilful manufacturers and artificers 
out of Franee, and to which we are indebted for our Spitalfields, he 
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added: “ The great truth that is presented to us by that memorable 
example is, that it is foolish to hope to destroy the industry and commerce 
of one’s neighbours, since we at the same time annihilate all sources of 
wealth at home. If such efforts could ever produce their fruits, they 
would depopulate the world, and would make that nation the most un- 
fortunate which should have had the evil power of monopolising: all 
i and the commerce of the world, and which would be thus ulti- 
mately reduced to the position of being for ever selling and never buying. 
Happily, Providence has so dis matters that the follies of sovereigns 
cannot drive nations entirely from the right path to wealth and happi- 
ness.” 

As far as France is concerned, they have certainly succeeded for a long 
time. Let us hope for better things for the future, and this wilh most 
assuredly be the case if it be admitted and understood that it is not only 
the means of exchange that must be multiplied in order to render com- 
merce flourishing, but that the natural ucts of the country, and the 
habits, skill, and genius of the people, must be taken adv of and 
considered in such exchanges even more than the mere multiplication of 
the means itself. 

The skill and genius of a people cannot at the same time-be more 
enhanced than by competition, and this brings us to the next paragraph 
of the programme, “that without competition industry remains sta- 
tionary, and keeps up high prices, which are opposed to increase of con- 
sumption.” This is so far true, that prohibition and prohibitive duties, 
by upholding a few manufacturers, causes competition to languish, takes 
away from the desire to excel, and wedding inferiority to nen-produe- 
tiveness, it naturally upholds high prices. But compere amongst 
purchasers’ also always renders commodities dear, whilst competition 
amongst dealers renders them cheap. Hence it is that free trade acts 
beneficially in two ways : it removes the prohibition which impeded com- 
petition in skill, industry, and productiveness, and by opening other 
markets it relieves the competition of purchasers, which is equally pro- 
ductive of high prices. 

The advantages to be derived by removal of prohibition and of pro- 
hibitory duties, and the chances presented to the French manufacturer 
by fair and open competition, will be the most vexed questions connected 
with the proposed reforms. The manufacturing capitalists are, in man 
instances, a wealthy and highly influential body of men, and they will 
never willingly give up the certainty of profit derived from their existing 
protected state, for the speculative one presented to them by a future 
condition, to be brought about only by increased skill, and iedieaton and 
other improvements, all demanding the exercise of ability, energy, fore- 
sight, and possibly the employment of additional capital. 

The opposition that will be made to the proposed reforms will be best 
judged of by the arguments of the advocate Frédéric Billot :* 

One of the most fatal errors to France (says this impracticable protectionist ) 


has been, without contradiction, the adoption by its philosophers, its thoughtful 
men, and its statesmen of the eighteenth century, of the governmental formule 








* Les Alliances dela France. Par Frédéric Billot, Avocat, Auteur des Lettres 
Franques & Napoléon III. 
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of England. They have only seen the exterior, without going down to the bottom 
of things. ‘The best intelligences have been deceived ; | ut what evils, no doubt 
capable of being repaired, have not their sad aberrations dered? Sub- 
eoqueaty to the a of the English league, its most ardent adepts came 

to free exchange as before they came to preach peace to us. 
They represented free trade to us as the universal panacea ; they came to ask 
of us that which they had not obtained in their own country. It was, on their 
part, a conscientious obstinacy, to which we will not refuse some degree of 
credit. 


s 


The advocate then goes on to say, after noticing at length an unsatis- 
factory answer vouchsafed at the time by Mr. Cobden to some publicists 
of Bordeaux : 

This answer, which unmasked the want of good faith on the part of the 
English propagandists, did not prevent the theories of free trade from circu- 
lating at ropagating themselves in the industrial centres of France. Pub- 
licists of all classes, economists, the press, and commerce alike took the subject 
up. Clever men, among the first in rank of which stands Frédéric Bastiat, 
upheld, with more good faith and zeal than intelligence, the English theories, 
which have never even touched the threshold of the power of Great Britain. 
After interminable discussions, the economical movement was not accelerated. 
Things remained as they were. Whether the English missionaries of free trade 
were in good faith or not, they were not believed, they could not be so. If 
France had consented to yield to the views and affirmations of these gentlemen, 
she could with reason have been looked upon as a hundred times more foolish 
than when, to avoid financial ruin or bankruptcy, she threw herself blindly, 
aided and abetted by an Orleans, into the arms of the adventurer Law. 

Free trade thus presented to us was, after all, only an English trap. It 
received the honours of the most solemn discussion for a period of from two 
to three years. Clever men allowed themselves to be seduced by it. I wish 
people would accustom themselves once for all to class everything. that comes 
to us from the United Kingdom among the most dangerous poisons. 

As many — however, still believe that there is something possible in 
this order of ideas, I shall permit myself a few observations upon this subject. 

Free trade, looked upon as the extinction of all monopolies, as the abolition 
of all protection, engages not only one power but all powers; it engages the 
universe, for the power that would not longer. uphold protection whilst its 
neighbours persevered in the old errors of the rivalry of people, would be 
struck with death. 

Free trade, reduced to mere modifications of custom-house duties, is erro- 
neously so called. There is no fret trade where an obole of protection remains ; 
there are only calculations appropriated to the interests of nations that intro- 
duce reforms, because they are in pursuit of not the interest of their neigh- 
bours but that of their own country. 

Free trade is, then, taken in an absolute sense, neither more nor less than a 
ch affecting the entire world; it is universal liberty, it is universal mo- 
narchy or republic, it is universal fraternity ; it is the abdication of all concur- 
rences, of all rivalries, it is more than Icaria, more than Phalansteria all over 
the earth, it is the extinction of human passions; it is a dream, the most colos- 
sal of all dreams; it is the impossible, it is the most gigantic Utopia, if it is 
not folly. 

Yet our neighbours of the other side of the Channel are not mad most assu- 
redly ; they are only cunning, and much more cunning than we are. What did 
they come to say to us with their free trade, all pieced up as it is, and which is 
only a name? We have only one thing to say to them: Are you sincere 
Messieurs les Anglais? Do you wish to be, by example, the model as well as the 
first of nations ? Well, disarm your six hundred ships of war; burn them, they 
are useless! Have no more offensive or defensive armaments ; demolish your 
fortresses ; for you ought to be neither strong nor feeble, neither threatening 
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nor threatened. Open your ports to all nations, and instead of custom-houses 
have nothing but reception-rooms for strangers. Emancipate all your colonies ; 
abolish all protection, all erent sow peace, union, and concord every- 
where! Be missionaries by example and not with vain words, and rest 
assured that when you have done all that, France will be tranquil; she will 
no longer ask you for her frontiers; she will pardon you all the wrongs that 
you have done her. You will only be believed then. 

Let us be serious: there is not an Englishman, there is not one single one, 
who has ever had faith in the first word uttered on absolute free trade, If 
free trade was adopted by the whole world, England alone would refuse it; a 
thing that does not require to be demonstrated. Yet it is passing cre 
that it should be nevertheless Great Britain that has sought to vulgarise the 
idea. This must not, however, cause surprise; the English seek to agitate, to 
excite, to revolutionise: that is their nature; it is their mission to trouble 
people, and to lead intelligences astray. They seek to reap benefits from the 
agitations, the inconsiderate measures, the errors fatal to their authors: that 
is what they seek, and nothing else. ' 

How should it be otherwise? England, by its machines, does the work, 
according to M. le Comte de Ficquelmont, of 400 millions of men! She has 
coal for all the locomotives of the earth, and for all the industries that require 
the aid of fire and vapour. She has iron enough wherewithal to extinguish 
all concurrence over all the points of the globe; she has cotton enough to 
clothe the whole universe. She has 125 millions of slaves, distributed over 
forty-five colonies, which she increases every day. She reigns on all the seas. 
Asia has become her fief, Australia her domain. She occupies all positions ; she 
has, in her own language, guard-houses everywhere ; she has a foot on every 
soil; she interferes in everything; she imposes in all places. And do you 
think that, for the sake of free trade, she is going some fine day to sacrifice all 
this? Bélise amére ! 

Let us, then, never forget that England has proclaimed herself to be, and 
has usurped the position of, the arbiter of the world; that her official organs 
have told us that they will burn our ships, destroy our fortresses, and put an 
end when they choose to our languishing commerce! Let us never forget that 
one of their greatest statesmen has said: “ England would not exist for a 
single year, if she was just for only one day!” 

After that let them come and talk to us about free trade, which would be 
universal justice if it could only be adopted. We shall reply: The justice that 
you offer us is a falsehood. If ever you become just, it will be because you are 
compelled to be so: and that compulsion you will undergo sooner or later, 
for God punishes the crimes of peoples, and His vengeance is measured out 
according to the enormity of their misdeeds. Pensez-y. 


Language like this between nations is very much to be regretted. 
There is neither sense nor logic in it, nothing but that bitter jealousy, 
that acrimony of spirit, and envenomed hostility, which prevents, more 
than anything else, the adoption of sound policy, friendly measures, and 
a good understanding. Our protectionist advocate—lawyer as he is— 
does not venture to attack free trade as a principle; he admits that it is 
universal peace and fraternity, but because all its ultimate ends cannot 
be obtained at once, he discards the whole. Is this wisdom, or is it 
childishness, or is it folly? He asks Great Britain to disarm, ignoring 
the menacing and overpowering attitude of France. A nation with 
600,000 men in arms, charging another with, according to General Sir 
Robert Gardiner, not 50,000 men available for the defence of their 
hearths and homes, with assuming a menacing attitude, is a position of 
things only to be realised by one of Zsop’s well-known fables. 

But, granting all that M. Billot, avocat, says, if free trade is ad- 
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mitted to be pi ive of such glorious results to ity and to 
civilisation, Be oan bn jute ae geaced Mineee others i 
principles, neatly to arrive at so desirable a 
And, granting our jealous protectionist says exaggerated 
power and influence of Great Britain is true, would it not be worthy 
of a great nation like France tp adopt the same principles of political 
ates Santer to saint Boers i - ts ? 
ut no; this is not the object of protectionists. It is simply to uphold 
Se ni Fe sl gE A AL expense of 
justice, of the interests of the people, and of the progress and 
Sonera, It is from this selfish and stubborn poli pane 
language adopted by humble suppliants to the imperial throne, 
and in which they declare that rather than undergo the disastrous con- 
sequences which free-trade treaties would bring about, they will tear 
them by cannon-shot ! 


Fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. 


A great nation like France, eminently skilful and tasteful, of great 
intelligence and high scientific acquirements, quick and capable, hardy 
and industrious, and, above all, especially vainglorious, should be 
ashamed of upholding the doctrines of protection. When the English 
landlords did battle against the anti-corn-law leaguers, they had at least 
one great argument in their favour, which was the limited amount of 
arable land at their disposal, as compared with other countries; yet they 
were worsted. ae France has $9 one sound argument in frou of 
protection. She produces wool, hemp, and silk, more abundant! 
and at a cheaper rate than we do; she can Sed aeetaien iain as 
we can, and her minerals and metals are as abundant, only imefficiently 
worked ; if, then, she requires prohibition, or prohibitive and protective 
duties, which are, after all, the same thing, to produce the manufactured 
from the raw material, it is an acknowledgment, unworthy of such a 
nation, that she cannot compete in science, skill, and industry with 
Great Britain. This, too, from a nation that is perpetually declaring 
itself to be the most intelligent, spiritual, the most gifted, the most pro- 
gressive, the most humanitariaii, and the most civilised in the world! 

Mario Proth, describing the example given to the world by Hum- 
boldt, “the great poet of Germany,” as he truly enough styles him, in 
the pages of the ‘ Revue Internationale,” says: “The future, do not 
doubt it, belongs to the cosmopolitan idea. Such ought to be the final 
aim of all ings, the rigorous conclusion to all philosophy. Travel 
most assuredly ucts every well-prepared and healthy ienees to 
it. It is the only possible way to create those strong individualities 
whieh are deaf to those prejudices of race which are so frightfully cruel 
and ridiculous, which are sensible of the sufferings as well as of the 
merits of people, which are capable of a persistent faith, incapable of 
ignoble weaknesses, of the gloomy servitude and prolonged abasement 
in which we see the generations of the time being eng 

“ Such is, I believe, the education of free England, but not that of 
France, which lives, or rather vegetates, on antique prejudices, and on 
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illusions, the most monstrous of which is to believe itself to be the first 
nation of the world.” 
M. Billot lays stress upon the absence ofall sense of justice 


on the part of Great Britain. It would be easy to show that France, on 
her side, and laying altogether aside the sentimental — the question, 
has no claim whatsoever for prohibition, or prohibitive or protective 
duties, beyond her own want of enterprise and a and her love of 
gain at the expense of her own and other peoples. the rest is, as a 
Frenchman himself describes it, “l'’aspiration derniére et supréme des 
malins et de leurs ensorcelés, en France, de mettre un terme a la longue 
rivalité de leur pays et de I’Angleterre ; c’est la satisfaction de ’honneur 

i abainement du vosin dts." pre eee sae 
peror would inaugurate a new era of a peacefu ourable rivalry 
and competition, whilst a miserable and incompetent faction would anni- 
hilate all rivalry by brute force and an to arms. 

In the comparative examination of ucts exhibited by all countries 
at the great “‘ Exposition ” at Paris held in 1855, the metalliferous took 
first rank. A model of the mines of Anzin showed thut the system of 
extraction so long in existence in this country, and introduced some ten 
years ago in Belgium, is now in full practice in France. It has been 
said with respect to the iron trade in France, How is it possible, while the 
French iron-masters are compelled to import three-fourths of all the iron- 
stone they use at all, as also the fuel for the hauts-fourneaux, from Eng- 
land or Belgium, that they can carry on with the duty taken off iron 
made with cheap coal and native ore? The ironstone used by all the 
blast furnaces in France is, at the present day, said to be imported one- 
third from the island of Elba; two other kinds are imported, the one 
from Bona, in Algeria, the other from Spain; to these they add about 
one-fourth of their own ore, which is precisely the same as our North- 
amptonshire. The simple answer to this is, Let Franee depend more 
upon her own resources ; specular iron like that of Elba, renowned even 
in the time of Virgil, exists at Framont, in the Vosges. Hematites occur 
at Baigorry, in the Pyrenees, and at La Voute,on the Rhéne. The last 
is wrought at Vienne, and is so rich that it produces from fifty to seventy 
per cent. of metal. Hydrated hematites are mined at Artieol, in Dau- 
phiné, at Rancié, in the Arriége, and in the Pyrenees. The furnaces of 
Normandy, Berry, and Burgundy, notoriously “la magnifique fonderie 
du Creuzot,’’ are supplied from the granular iron so common in all the 
secondary caleareous rocks of France, and the extraction of which is so 
proverbially easy and inexpensive. (See Brard: Minéralogie appliquée 
aux Arts, vol. i. p. 372.) Crystalline carbonates of iron are wrought at 
Baig in the well-known Cataloniau forges, and at Allevard, near 
Grenoble, for the “ important ”’ steel factories of Rives. The use of the 
earthy carbonates was long neglected in France, and, to quote M. Brard, 
“the want of information upon the use that was made of this mineral in 
other countries led to its being neglected in France up to the present 
time ; however, since it has been ascertained that the English use this 
mineral almost exclusively, all mineralogists have found it in the coal 
mines of Franee, and that in such abundance that we may a Sc 
establishments rise up in a few years at Saint Etienne and elsewhere like 
those in England, where the mineral, the fuel, and the calcareous flux 
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will be all on the and will be wrought by proceedings as perfect as 
anything that is + sel in England.” Again, M. Brard adds: “ On 
s’oceupe sérieusement aujourd’hui d’utiliser en France ce minerai, qui s’y 
trouve avec tout autant d’abondance qu’en Angleterre.” If iron is ad- 
mittedly as abundant in France as in England, what have the French 
really to complain of ? It is a further mistake to suppose that there is 
not coal sufficient for the foundries. France certainly does not contain 
such vast coal-mines as exist in this country, but, as M. Brard remarks, 
“an erroneous idea would be arrived at of its riches in this respect if we 
were to judge by the small number of mines that are worked upon a 

e; this apparent indifference arises from the fact that the con- 
sumption of this combustible is limited, that the demand for it is far from 
being general, and that there exist even in Paris itself national forges 
and public establishments where they persist in burning wood, whilst it 
would be possible to consume coal.” There are, in fact, no less than 
forty departments known in France which contain beds or mines of coal ; 
in many these beds are not worked, in others only simple preliminary 
steps of exploration have been made, and yet two hundred and thirty 
mines are already enumerated, from which nine millions of “ quintaux 
métriques,” of 100 kilogrammes, or upwards of 200]bs. each, are annu- 
ally extracted. The value of these nine millions of quintaux métriques 
(England produces sixty-five millions of the same measures) is estimated 
at 40,000,000 francs. (Héron de Villefosse: “ Richesse Minérale de 
France,” t. i.) 

Iron and coal are, then, admittedly, comparatively and assuredly, suf- 
ficiently abundant for home consumption, and labour is cheaper than in 
England; what, then, can be wanted but skill, enterprise, science, and 
industry? Surely not prohibitive duties, which annihilate all! Already 
many enterprising capitalists have introduced English improvements in 
machinery. Such, for example, are the establishments at Le Creuzot, 
renowned in France for “la beauté et la grandeur des appareils,’ the 
establishment of Grossouvre, that at Vienne, and the foundries at Beau- 
champ, all of which are worked after the English fashion; and in the 
latter the cylinders were wrought on the spot, and not, as at Le Creuzot, 
brought from England. There is another class of iron-masters in France 
called the forge-masters, who are numerous, and who carry on their 
works in the forests, making charcoal iron with the wood obtained there. 
Is the prohibitory system to be upheld for the benefit of such a class of 
antediluvian workmen ? If so, we can have but little hopes for the future 
and the progress of France. 7 

Among the manufactures in iron of French origin which earned dis- 
tinction at the “ Exposition” were the iron columns of the brothers 
Pinart, of Marquise, the gun-carriages from Fourchambault, the bells of 
Gouches, the iron-work of the Palace of Industry itself, from Mazidres, 
the rails, called those of Brunel, from the factory of M. Martial Leclerg, 
from Aubin and Decazeville, the rails of Barlow, from the last-named 
foundries, and from those of Commentry, as also rails from Denain and 
Anzin, fifteen French yards in length. The fabrication of special ob- 
jects in iron was declared by the reporters to be “magnifique,” and 
among these the iron plates from Montataire, Commentry, Anzin, Le 
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Creuzot, Denain, and Audincourt, especially such as were intended to 
resist cannon-shot, obtained great encomiums. 

The annual production of iron in France was estimated some years 
back at 935,000 “quintaux métriques”’ of about 200 lbs. each, as com- 

with 825,000 in Norway and Sweden, 850,000 in Russia and 
Siberia, 500,000 in Austria, 240,000 in Belgium, 416,000 in Prussia, 
and 2,500,000 in Great Britain. According to this, France stands next 
to Great Britain in its productiveness in iron, and that productiveness 
has greatly increased since the introduction of steam and of railroads. 
France at the same epoch produced 7200 quintaux of lead against 
125,000 in England, and 1500 quintaux of copper — 100,000 
produced in England. ‘Tin is very scarce in France, although we are 
told that the little that is found is superior to the English! 3500 quin- 
taux are consumed annually, France possesses no mines of silver, but 
its galena mines furnish some 4000 “ marcs” annually. Nor are there 
any gold mines, although a vein was once worked at La Gardelte, in 
Dauphiné. The gold-washings of the Gard, the Rhine, and the Rhéne, 
have also been abandoned; but the auriferous pyrites of the southern 
slopes of the Grisons and Alps are still washed for the small quantity of 
precious metal which they contain. 

The Exposition of 1855 contained many proofs of the progress that 
France is making in the application of general mechanics to industry. 
“Tf,” says the report,* ‘‘ the English have for a long time remained our 
masters in what concerns the construction of steam-engines, we have 
now nothing to envy them ; we can march in the same rank, and we are 
even superior to them as far as regards the best applications of steam as a 
motive power. ‘This superiority is due to the high price of fuel, which 
has obliged our engineers to discover economical dispositions.” The 
locomotives of French origin at the Exposition, it is to be observed, how- 
ever, all showed a tendency to great weight spread over a considerable 
number of wheels. 

In the carriage department we are assured that “in imitating the 
French forms, the products of our neighbours have gained very much in 
lightness and elegance.” It will be readily understood that in arriving 
at this conclusion, an English mail-coach was not placed side by side 
with a French diligence, or even malle-poste. In the matter of sad- 
dlery it is also said, “ We find that notwithstanding the efforts made by 
the English, the French and Belgian products bear comparison, and our 
saddles yield to them in no point in regard to finish or elegance.’ 

France equally distinguished herself in the matter of special me- 
chanics, and in the manufacture of materials for workshops. Although 
the English are admitted to take first rank more especially in machinery, 
still we are told that those of French construction “ ne laissent rien a 
désirer.” In agricultural machinery France had much to learn, and the 
progress made by Great Britain and the United States, in a country 
where these things have been hitherto left to the village blacksmith, 
excited much interest, and, it is to be hoped, awoke a proper spirit of 





* Visite & l’Exposition Universelle de Paris en 1855, publide sous la direction 
de H. Tresca, 
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— . But in machinery applied to chemical and alimentary industry, 
the French carried the palm, more particularly in as far as the extraction 
of sugar and spirits from beetroot is concerned—a branch of industry 
which is said in the present day to be mm a far more advanced state than 
that of colonial sugars and rums. 

The French printing-presses did not come up to the English or the 


ms a sea but bore evidetce 6f progress. The machin 
by the my,» frm of Keeehlin and Co., of iheusia: 

inting tissues, also won great approbation. It was said to be capable 
of ucing 5000 metres in twelve hours. MM. Dolfus-Mieg, of Dor- 
nach, near Mulhouse, have twelve similar machines, capable of producing 
sixty kilometres of printed goods in a day. 

The material for the manufacture of tissues (carding, spinning, weav- 
ing) were also classed by the French among special mechanics. In this 
most important branch of industry we are told that “‘‘le tissage fagonné,’ 
as it is ised in the present day, is of purely French origin, and the la- 
bours of Vaucanson and of Jacquard are sufficiently recent to be needless 
for us to refer to them here.” In cotton factories, however, English ma- 
chinery is admitted, not only to take precedence, but tobe almost the only 
description used, so France aa in that point much to do before it can enter 
— ir competition. On the other hand, the construction of the “ma- 
chines de filature” (flax and hemp spinning) of the Haut-Rhim are said to 
have ired “a degree of perfection which at length permits us to rival 
England, to whom we have been so long tributary.” The spinning of 
flax and hemp by machinery, we are indeed told, had no existence before 
the vention of the combing-machine of Philippe de Gérard, in 1810. 
While it is admitted generally that in all the machinery employed in the 
important processes of spinning and weaving, whether of cottons, linen, 
or cloth, England takes precedence, still it is equally certain that France 
is making a marked progress, and would make still greater, if the manu- 
facture of metals and machines kept pace with the spirit of invention 
and of perfectioning, to the last of which, especially, the French always 
advance — claims in every branch of industry. 

It is, however, in what are designated the arts of precision—in indus- 
tries which apply themselves to the sciences and education—that France 
claims with justice a well-earned distinction. The system of weights 
and measures is confessedly in advance of ours. If the work is not 
always equal, the system pursued in watchmaking in France and Switz- 
erland, w there are definite measures for each part, enabling different 
portions of watches to be manufactured at different places, is in advance 
of the system pursued in this country. It furnishes cheaper watches, 
and also gives employment to females. 

A vast amount of leather of various kinds is manufactured in France. 
3,700,000 skins of oxen, cows, and calves, 400,000 of horses, 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 of sheepskins, 7,000,000 of goats, pigs, &c., and 28,000,000 
of raw material imported, are said to present an annual value of 
152,000,000 francs. Stout leathers are said to be manufactured as good 
as the English, while the calfskins are of admitted superiority, and are 
exported to England. The superiority is said to be due to the tanning 
of the evergreen oaks of the south. 

An approximate idea may be arrived at of the state of prosperity of a 
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coun the greater or less consumption of certain articles. Paper, 
ear may be considered to take nce among such, for it is 
not till the more material wants of a people are satisfied, that they 
begin to seek for instruction in things past or present, to read books, 
periodicals, or papers, or to communicate with their friends. Accordin 
to M. Antoine Firmin Didot (“Travaux de la Commission Frangaise 
l’Exposition de Londres de 1851”), France consumes 63,000,000 kilo- 
mmes of rags in the manufacture of paper against 82,500,000 used in 
ngland, of which 8,124,000 are imported, not to mention the quantity 
of old rope and tow which also enters into the manufacture. As there is 
comparatively more flax and hempen cloth used in France than in Eng- 
land, the fundamental matters woodin the manufacture of paper are, we are 
told, superior to those used in this country. Can the same be said of the 
roducts ? To support this industry the exportation of rags has hitherto 
n prohibited in France, the importation being about 1,605,093 kilo- 
grammes. The comparative quantity of rags produced by England and 
France shows also that the population of the latter country is decidedly 
more than that of England. England consumes annually three kilo- 
grammes of linen for every head, France only two. 

Manufactures in caoutchouc are making progress in France, although 
they have not yet attained the perfection imparted to this new branch of 
industry by the Belgians, who produce waterproof coats at 8 fr., which in 
France cost 15 fr. to 20 fr. So also with regard to manufactures in steel. 
“ La fabrication de l’acier,” we are told, “a réalisé, dans ces derniéres 
années, d’immenses progres.” “The zeal,” add the reporters, “with 
which the progress of this branch of industry is pursued, gives reason to 
hope that in a-short time this fabrication will yield in no point to that of 
our neighbours.” In ironmongery, cutlery, pottery, and other branches 
of industry'in which England has hitherto been supposed to excel, ‘the 
Exposition of 1855 also, we are told, demonstrated that France is ready 
to compete with the foreigner upon almost every point. In fact, while 
she “yields on no point, either as regards the perfection and the good 
intention of the models, to the remarkable and varied products of German 
and England, she has with the same amount of perfection been enabled, 
by a skilfully directed mechanism, ‘to produce at a lower price than her 
foreign competitors.” 

The exhibition of jewellery and bronzes filled up radiantly the foreground 
of this cheerful prospect of an improving industry, gradually leaving all 
foreign competition far away in the distance. These were the real trophies 
of essentially Parisian industry, and nothing could exceed the brilliant 
taste displayed. Still more satisfactory was it to learn that, what between 
the progress made in reducing sculptures, in amalgamating zinc and tin, 
and in “ galvanoplastie,” bronzes will soon be as cheap as images of 
plaster. Equally satisfactory was the exhibition of sanailite, china, and 
other fine pottery, as also in crystal glass and other fictile fabrications. It 
is well known how distinguished France has always been in these branches 
of art. Whén we add to these the equally well-known superiority attained 
Bae rance in most works of art and decoration—in upholstery, or 

nisterie, as they call it, m most articles of furniture and luxury, in 
paper-hangings, and other objects of the same class, as also in many 
articles of dress, as boots and shoes, hats, gloves, artificial flowers, and 
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other objects of taste, as well as in chemical ucts, drugs, and con- 

i are better prepared to un how the time has come 
when she can afford to throw her markets open to the world, and to invite 
and challenge that competition, without which, in the words of her 
imperial ruler, “industry remains stationary, and keeps up high prices, 
which are opposed to increase of consumption ;” to which is added, “ that 
without a prosperous industry to develop capital, agriculture itself remains 
in a state of infancy. 

“Therefore, before developing our foreign trade by the exchange of 
produce, our agriculture must be improved and our industry freed from all 
the internal fetters that place it in a state of inferiority. At present, not 
only are our great undertakings impeded by a host of restrictive regula- 
tions, but even the welfare of those who labour is far from having attained 
the development it has in a neighbouring country. It is, then, only a 
general system of good political economy that can, by creating national 
wealth, distribute competency among the working class. 

“ Regarding a at it must be made to participate in the benefits 
of banking institutions, to clear away forests situated in plains, to replant 
the mountains with trees, to lay out every year a considerable sum on 
great works of drainage, irrigation, and tillage. These works, by trans- 
forming waste lands into cultivated grounds, will enrich the communes 
without impoverishing the state, which will get back its advances by the 
sale of a part of those lands restored to agriculture.” 

The backward state of agriculture in France, and the impoverished con- 
dition of the peasantry, is sadly notorious. It has been admitted by 
French economists that there are a million of cottages in the empire with 
only one window in each, and fifteen millions of individuals scarcely a 
hair’s breadth removed from pauperism. If we are to credit Arthur 
Young, the extreme division of property, to which so many attribute 
much of the evil, has, in reality, little to do with it. He argues with 
Goldsmith, who so pathetically regretted the time “ when every rood of 
ground maintain’d its man,” that property in land (a right denied by 
certain modern political economists) is the most active instigator to severe 
and incessant labour. ‘ And this truth is of such force and extent that I 
know no way so sure of carrying tillage to a mountain-top as by per- 
mitting the adjoining villagers to acquire it in property ; in fact, we see 
that in the mountains of Languedoc they have conveyed earth in baskets 
on their backs to form a soil where nature has denied it.” There can be 
no doubt, however, that the extreme subdivision of land is injurious in 
many instances, where the advantages of capital can be applied in all the 
modern improvements of machinery, manuring, draining, or irrigating. 

It might be well worth the imperial consideration how much the taking 
of the greater number of able-bodied men from agricultural and industrial 
pursuits, leaving those to be carried on by the old and young, or the 
maimed and afflicted, assisted by the women, and converting them into 
not only unproductive but tax-consuming belligerents, has to do with this 
state of things. As much probably as the system which it is the object 
of the proposed reforms to do away wita. 

There is a great peculiarity about the French; they are a pre-eminently 
scientific nation, yet their science always takes a theoretical turn. Thus, 
for example, France can boast of great mathematicians, and yet practical 
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mechanics are neglected ; they are first-rate chemists, but inferior my 
they write well and print badly; they are good anatomists and patholo- 
gists, but inferior practitioners; so also even in agriculture they must get 
into the clouds. The theory of clearing away forests situated on the 
plains, and replanting the mountains with trees, is as old as the hills 
themselves, and long time a favourite panacea among the French for 
many evils. They believe that the rain will be attracted from the plains 
to the hills, and that thefe will then be neither floods nor drainage 
wanted. There is no doubt that, as Humboldt has shown, the destruc- 
tion of forests, the absence of perennial springs, and the existence of tor- 
rents, are three phenomena closely united (see an able article on “ L’ Effet 
du Déboisement sur le Régime des Eaux et le Sol,” in L. F. Maury’s 
“ Histoire des Grandes Foréts de la Gaule,” &c.) ; but to attempt to alter 
such a state of things by removing the forests from the plains to the hills 
is speculative in the extreme. Better follow old Arthur mae practical 
advice, and let the peasants hold property in them and cultivate them. 

The transformation of waste lands into cultivated Jands is also a work 
of slow progress, and has been in most countries, especially in this, the 
work of patient industry rather than of government support. According 
to the ministerial reports, the total amount of communal lands in France 
is 4,720,000 hectares, valued at 1,620,000,000 fr. Of this enormous 
surface, less than half is productive—1,690,000 hectares being forest and 
plantation, and 240,000 under cultivation. This latter portion is valued 
at 1,335,000,000 fr., and produces an annual revenue of 37,000,000 fr. 
The remainder consists of swamp and marsh (185,460 hectares), of 
which 5061 belong to the state, 58,383 to communes, and 122,015 to 
private individuals, The waste lands, heath and pasture lands, are valued 
at 283,000,000 fr. ; that is to say, at about 100 fr. per hectare, or 32s, an 
acre, the income being estimated not to exceed 3 fr. a hectare. 

The total of the Landes, and other uncultivated plains—all of which 
are communal property—is given at 2,706,672 hectares. Of the latter, 
the department of the Landes contains 227,470; the Upper and Lower 
Alps, together, 337,790; the three departments of the Pyrenees, 373, 550; 
the Gironde, 140,039; and that of the Aude, 106,847 hectares. The largest 
quantity of marshy land is in the department of the Lower Charente, 
which contains 30,531 hectares; the Lower Loire includes 19,498 ; the 
Bouches du Rhéne, 15,270; the Landes, 13,742; the Gard, 11,235; 
and the Gironde, 10,584. We doubt very much if the Landes, which 
between heaths, waste lands, marshes, mn and lagunes, omitting the 
pignadas, or pine forests, and small cultivated spots, are capable of being 
reclaimed—save very gradually. The existence of uncultivated tracts of 
this kind is invariably connected with peculiarities in the geological 
structures, the hydrographical associations, and the disposition of the soil, 
which are not easily overcome, either by the outlay of capital or by 
imperial will. In the case of the Landes—laying aside its celebrated 
downs and moving sands—the sterility is owing to a hard and compact 
bed, called aligs in the country, formed of a quartzose sand, bound by a 
cement, in which iron oftentimes exists in so large a proportion that its 
extraction for useful purposes was proposed in the time of Napoleon I. 
How is this subsoil to be removed? The moment the grape-vines of 
the Bordelais get upon the Landes, the vin de Bordeaux becomes vin de 
March—vox, Cxvill. NO. CCCCLXXI. 8 
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Grave. and manuring, and the progress of time, can alone re- 


Looking back on the eve of a great change, it seems now as if ages 
had proms since political economists, especially in England, backed by 
J. B. Say in France, used to denounce the effects of ‘sagen poe on 
agriculture as multiplying labour in ucing commodities of inferior 
value ; as, for sowie meeialiing a ae juice from various fruits 
and roots, to answer, in an inferior degree, the purpose of sugar, and cul- 
tivating bitter endives (chicory), the root-of which supplied them with a 
wretched substitute for coffee, while their tea was composed of indigenous 
herbs of a very inferior flavour to that of China. “C’est un bien mauvais 
calcul,” said J. B. Say, “que de vouloir obliger la zone tempérée 
a fournir des produits 4 la zone torride. Our lands produce painfully, 
and in small quantities, saccharine and colouring matters, which another 
climate gives with profusion; but they produce, on the contrary, with 
facility, fruits and grains which cannot be obtained from afar on account 
of their weight and volume. When we condemn our soil to give us that 
which they produce at a disadvantage, at the expense of what they 
willingly produce; when we purchase at a high price that which we 
could obtain very cheap, if we were to get it from the places where it 
is easily prod we become ourselves the victims of our own folly. The 
height of ability is to derive the most advantageous results from the forces 
of nature, and the height of folly is to fight against them; for it is 
making use of all our means in destroying a part of the very power which 
she wishes to place at our disposal.” 

Words like these are worth their weight in gold to any nation, but still 
more so to those who bring ruin upon their country and their people by 
prohibitive duties. A false system of tariffs and the artificial restriction 
of industry have indeed gradually entailed the worst evils upon the 
French people. Wide-spread suffering and depression prevail in every 
direction, yet the monopolists, callous to all sideman except their own, 
stand blind and bigoted behind the fence of immemorial traditions, and 
deny that their ancient privileges shali be broken through. The truth 
has, however, been a long time too patent for denial. France has not 
prospered internally under the action of the protective principle; she has 
seen England doubling her commerce, throwing her markets open, and 
yet competing triumphantly with the whole world, surrendering exclusion 
in India and differential duties in the colonies, while her own ‘agriculture 
languished, and her peasantry were the worst fed, the worst clothed, and 
the least educated in Europe. 

“To encourage industrial production,’ says the imperial manifesto, 
“it is to free from all duty the raw materials indispensable 
to industry, to lend it, exceptionally and at a moderate per-centage, 
as has been already done to agriculture for drainage, the capital that will 
assist it in a its material. 

“One of the greatest services to be rendered to the country is to 
facilitate the carriage of materials absolutely required by agriculture and 
industry ; to this end, the minister of public works will cause to be made 
as says 7 as possible ways of communication, canals, roads, and rail- 
ways, which will have for their special object the conveyance of coal and 
manures to the spots where the needs of production demand them, aud he 
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will endeavour to reduce the tariffs, whilst establishing a fair rivalry 
between the canals and the railways.” 

Upon these points, as in all others connected with so ive 
a science as political economy, there exists a great difference of opinion. 
Bastier, the great advocate in France of what is termed “ an economical 
equilibrium,”* rejects all such aids from the state. “Taxes,” says this 
writer, “looked upon in their nortnal and primitive principle, have for 
object to furnish to the state the means of protecting equally the members 
of the community in the free exercise and the development of their facul- 
ties, as also in their property. But is it not going against this principle 
and this object to take from the pocket of some in order to put into the 
pocket of others?” (Op. Cit., p. 232.) 

So also with re to the facilities to be given by the state to the 
carriage of materials. M‘Culloch justly enough remarks upon this 
subject, that “the state of the law in France is very unfavourable to the 
undertaking and success of all great public works ; and we are inclined 
to attribute the comparative fewness of canals in France, and the recent 

riod at which most of them have been constructed, to its influence. 
fh that country, canals, docks, and such-like works, are mostly carried 
on at the expense and for behoof of government, under the control of its 
agents. No scope has been given to the enterprise of individuals or asso- 
ciations. Before either a road or a canal can be constructed, plans and 
estimates must be made out and laid before the minister of the interior, 
by whom they are referred to the prefect of the department, and then to 
the Bureau des Ponts et Chaussées ; and, supposing the project to be 
approved by these and the other functionaries consulted with respect to 
it, the work must, after all, be carried on under the superintendence of 
some public officer. In consequence of this preposterous system, very 
few works of this description have been undertaken on private specula- 
tions. And while not a few of those begun by government remain un- - 
finished and comparatively useless, those that are completed have, as was 
to be expected, rarely proved profitable.” (“ Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation,” Art. Canals.) Dupin, in his great work on 
the “‘ Forces Commerciales’’ of Great Britain, and Dutens, in his “ His- 
toire de la Navigation Intérieure de la France,” express, in nearly similar 
terms, their regret at the interference of the state in France with the 
speculative enterprise of individuals and associations, and by which such 
great things have been accomplished in this country. There has been 
some slight change in this respect in more recent times, but the system 
remains the same, and we now find it upheld in the imperial programme. 
The feelings of the writer were very probably that, if France will not 
help herself, the government must help her, but the continuation of such 
a system begets a want of enterprise and self-dependence which cannot 
but be ultimately fatal to real progress. While upon the subject of 
canals, we cannot help remarking that if the French were to open a’ 
SHIP CANAL—canal communication already exists—from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic, by Narbonne, Carcassone, and Toulouse to the 
Garonne, they would benefit their country far more than can ever be 





* Théorie de l’Equilibre Economique, ou Esquisse d’une base nouvelle d’Eco- 
nomnie Sociale. Par Jules le Bastier. 
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effected by the opening of the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and render 
themselves independent of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The endeavour to reduce the tariffs, whilst establishing a fair rivalry 
between the canals and the railways, if feasible, is unobjectionable ; but 
it is well known that the introduction of railways has in every country 
checked the progress of canals. The one system, indeed, came after the 
other, and is everywhere superseding it. 

The encouragement to commerce through the multiplication of the means of 
exchange (the imperial programme goes on to say) will then come as the natural 
consequence of the preceding measures. The gradual reduction of the tax upon 
provisions of general consumption will then be a neeessity, as well as the sub- 
stitution of protective duties for the prohibitive system, which limits our com- 
mercial relations. 

By these measures agriculture will find a market for its produce; industry, 
being released from its internal shackles, assisted by the government, stirulated 
by competition, will contend advantageously with foreiga products, and our 
trade, instead of languishing, will take a fresh spring. 

Desirous before everything that order shall be maintained in our finances, 
this is how, without disturbing their equilibrium, these improvements may be 
obtained : 

The conclusion of the peace has permitted the total amount of the loan not 
to be exhausted. A considerable balance remains disposable, which, joined to 
other resources, reaches about one hundred and sixty millions. In demanding 
the authorisation of the Corps Législatif to apply this sum to great public 
works, and in dividing it into three annuities, there would be about fifty 
— a year to add to the considerable sums already assigned annually to the 

udget. 
is extraordinary resource will facilitate for us not only the prompt com- 
pletion of the railways, canals, navigable routes, roads, and harbours, but it 
will also enable us to repair our cathedrals, our churches, and worthily to 
encourage the sciences, letters, and arts. 

To compensate the loss that the treasury will momentarily experience by the 
reduction of the duties on the raw materials and articles of general consumption 
as food, our budget offers the resource of the sinking fund, which may be sus- 
pended until the public revenue, raised by the increase of trade, shall permit 
the fund in question to come itito operation again. 

Thus, to sum up: suppression of the duties on wool and cottons; gradual 
reduction on sugars and coffees; improvement energetically carried out of the 
routes of communication ; reduction of charges on the s, and conséquently 
a | moran diminution of the prices of conveyance; loans to agriculture and 
industry ; considerable works of public utility ; suppression of prohibitions ; 
treaties of commerce with forei wers. 

Such are the general bases of the programme to which I beg you to direct 
the attention of your colleagues, who will have to prepare without delay the 
projects of law destined to realise it. It will obtain, I am firmly convinced, 
the patriotic support of the Senate and the Corps Législatif, both jealously 
ee of inaugurating with me a new era of peace, and of securing its benefits 
to France. 


* This is truly proposing a great change in the system hitherto prac- 
tised. That system has been hitherto almost entirely protective. From 
the days of Colbert up to those of Napoleon I. France has had but one 
idea, and that has been, as far as external commerce is concerned, to 
export as much as possible, and to import as little, so as to receive in 
money the excess of value of importations upon exportations, and to 
leave the balance of trade always in their favour. This system of pro- 
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tection was carried out thus: all manufactured goods, which other nations 
could sell at a cheaper rate than France could produce them, were strictly 
prohibited entry into the kingdom, so that at the onset the interests of 


the greatest number—that is, of the consumers—have been always sacri- 
ficed to the smaller—that is, the monopolising producers. Secondly, 
articles wanted for manufactures and of native cae as iron ores, 
charcoal, and rags, were equally strictly prohibited exportation. Thus 
protection was made to tell bo on ut, at the same time, it was 
desirable to encourage not only production but also foreign trade, so a 
premium was actually given upon the exportation of certain articles, 
such as linen-thread, cottons, and cotton-thread, felt, hosiery, shawls, 
straw hats, mixed fabrics, ready-made clothing, steam-engines, copper, 
* lead, and zine beaten, salt meat, salt butter, soap, glass, and various 
chemicals. Other articles, as certain drinks, woods, bitumen, horns, and 
fruits, were allowed to be exported, but had to pay duty. 

It is worth knowing, in relation to “ certain drinks,” that since the 
invasion of the oidium on the grape-vine, a great variety of brandies, or 
alcohols, as it is the fashion to call them in France, have come into vogue. 
A large number of distilleries have especially sprung up for the manu- 
facture of spirits from beetroot. Alcohols are also distilled from grains, 
from potatoes, from ‘‘sorgho,” or millet, from saffron, and from “ topi- 
nambours,” or Jerusalem artichokes. Specimens of all these varieties of 
alcohols were exhibited at the Exposition of 1855. Another kind of 
alcohol has been largely introduced from Corsica and Tuscany, which is 
obtained from the roots of the asphodel. We have often wondered that 
these large bulbs, so common on the most rocky spots in the Mediter- 
ranean, could not be utilised. ‘‘ This recent industry,” said the reporters, 
‘* will most assuredly survive the cause that accidentally introduced it.” 
It remains to be seen if these ‘ brandies” will suit the palates of the 
people of other countries. 

To return, however: the system hitherto pursued has, to say the 
least of it, * a a very intelligent one, but it had the misfortune, like 
most other systems, of being one-sided; that is to say, it regarded the 
interests of France solely, and not those of other countries. Thus, for 
example, France would very gladly have sent over her wines, brandies, 
and oils to Great Britain free of duty, while the manufactures of the 
latter.country were strictly prohibited entry into the kingdom of France. 
But Great Britain naturally resented such selfish policy, and placed an 
almost prohibitive duty on French wines and weet to counterbalance 
the French policy in regard to our manufactures. The time has come 
when a better feeling and a more intelligent idea of the true commercial 
relations is happily springing up, and rulers and administrators are 
beginning to understand that it is best for each country to push the pro- 
duce and the trade in what is natural either to its soil or to its genius, 
and thus establish a fair system of reciprocity, leaving to each the advan- 
tage of its own gifts. 

We have seen, by the sketch given above of the results of the great 
Exposition of 1855, that France already claims superiority in a very 
great variety of the products of industry and manufactured articles, and 
asserts a footing of rivalry and fair competition on all. It would appear 
that it was from this time, and probably in great part influenced by the 
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results of that exhibition, as well as inciples of economy 
geared oe parts 

Napoleon III. resolved upon a change of system. He addressed 
at the time a communication to the minister of the interior, directing 
that the prohibitive system of France should cease, and in 1856, the very 
3 a bill to that effect was introduced into the Legislative As- 
sembly of 
not passed 


[ 


France, but, owing to the influence of the monopolists, it was 

. The emperor, however, with his remand ae Ng 
submitted the reform to the departmental councils or parlia- 
ments, and it was ad by all, with the exception of six of the chief 
manufacturing districts, with the understanding that a certain time 
should be allowed for the new system to come into play. The emperor 
treated this decision as final, and appointed July, 1861, as the period at 
which it should commence. 

In the mean time, a treaty of commerce has been concluded with 
Great Britain, subject to the approval of parliament, in order to 
strengthen his hands by having it in his power to say that the removal 
of prohibitory duties would be reciprocal between the two countries most 
concerned. I[t appears to us that government acted most wisely in not 
losing so ~ an opportunity by refusing the concession of a year to 
France. It is true, as Mr. Disraeli insists, that the principle of reci- 

ity is not the principle which has hitherto guided the commercial 
relations of the free traders, but, till free trade becomes a general system, 
there is none other so fair as that founded on international and mutual 
advantages. There is, indeed, none other practicable, or that is consonant 
with the welfare of nations; and if such a system is adopted betwixt 
France and Great Britain, Portugal, Spain, Holland, and all other conti- 
nental nations, will, for their very existence, be obliged to follow in the 
same path. Free trade itself is, after all, only reciprocity carried out to 
its extreme development. 

Earl Grey has it within his recollection, that at the close of the last 
= war it was felt that it would be for the common benefit of the civi- 
ised world if they could remove the restrictions which former statesmen 
had imposed on commercial intercourse ; but, unfortunately, at that time 
an opinion prevailed that the advantage in trade and commerce was on 
the side of the nation whose products were admitted into the kingdom of 
another, so, as Canning said of Holland, each wanted too much, and 
would give too little in return. This country, however, had come to the 
conclusion that it would not be common sense to punish themselves 
because other nations would not reciprocate with them, and they had 
first adopted the system of lowering duties, and the experiment had been 
attended with perfect success. Other nations (added the noble lord) 
should be left to follow the same example. Yet when the said reciprocity 
is at length proffered, the noble earl says that lowering the duties on the 
produce of each other will be an unfortunate step backward in the policy 
of this country; that if we were to tempt the French to lower their 
duties on coal, iron, and cotton, and we were, on the principle of reci- 
procity, to lower ours on their wines and silks, we should soon find that 
the were much greater on one side than the other. So we 
think also; but on which side? Which are the most general articles of 
consumption—cotton and other cloths, ironmongery and coal, or silks 
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and wines? The Earl of Derby did not dispute that it would be for the 
ad of any country to make reductions in the duties on articles so 
far as is consistent with the general interests and irrespective of the 
results of the articles received by other countries; while, on the other 
hand, we may obtain advantages for ourselves in the form of aor: apse | 
similar advantages on other countries. But the articles, the noble ear 
contended, about to be admitted into France at a low rate of duty were 
those which were of vital importance to her, and more especially are they 
of importance to her for warlike purposes ! 

On the other hand, the veteran Lord Brougham declared that he 
never knew one single step taken in England in the direction of freedom 
of trade and commerce, and the removal of restrictions, that did not 
elicit clamour from great numbers, though, in comparison with the rest 
of the community, they were insignificant. These eclamourers, however, 
whether in France or Behe, made up by the loudness with which they 

ke for the comparative smallness of numbers. The country (said 
the noble lord) generally now believed that real, complete, genuine 

tection, was only to be found in free trade. The noble lord—the 

ident of the council—Earl Granville, whose political predilections 
are as well known as they are honourable to him, naturally reverted 
upon such an occasion to the fact that his great master, the late Sir 
Robert Peel, in undertaking to relieve the country from restrictive 
duties, gave it as his opinion, that while we increased our com- 
merce we should at the same time increase our prosperity, and increase 
the guarantees of peace and good will between the two nations. Lastly, 
the noble lord at the head of the Treasury explained that, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with the French constitution and legislation, 
we could not have obtained the security for future arrangements which it 
is essential we should obtain, unless the transaction assumed the cha- 
racter of a convention between the two countries. I think (said the 
noble lord) it must strike everybody that it must be to the interest of 
the two countries to enter into arrangements by which the commercial 
intercourse between them can be increased. No great increase of the 
exchange of commodities can take place without giving a fresh and in- 
creased spur to the productive energies of the two countries. Matters of 
commerce must be an advantage to both countries. Commerce has not 
a one-sided operation, it must be beneficial to both. In its political 
bearing it must be obvious to every man that the more they are con- 
nected tegether by the advantage of mutual interest, by commercial in- 
tercourse, the more likely it is that they wil! not, upon light grounds at 
least, interrupt their political relations with each other. 

It will be observed that we have carefully avoided in this article 
noticing the bearing of the question upon this country. There were so 
many moot points—so much that was open to objection in the details— 
that we left such for consideration apart from the proposed reforms in 
France. Laying aside, then, the question of the advantages or disad- 
vantages to the future to be derived from the treaty, it is probable that, 
viewed solely in its relations to France, it may yet be regretted that it 
has cudeak the sanction of the majority of the House of Commons. * 
As the noble earl, the leader of the Conservative party in the other 
House, justly observed : 
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He did not intend to underrate the advantages of increasing their commercial 
relations with France, but they should he based upon perfect reciprocity. The 
of state for foreign affairs had laid down distinctly, that the French 


ople might suppose that their interests had been sacrificed if a treaty were 
rst ™ upon in England. It was supposed that the Emperor of the French, 
wi 


is power, could not procure the assent of his own legislature to certain 
remissions contained in the treaty. The inference, therefore, was obvious ; that 
if the British parliament enables the French emperor to effect the reductions, it 
would create discontent among the French people, and excite their animosity 
against this country. 

On the other hand, it has been held out that the rejection of the 
proffered treaty would have produced a still stronger ill-feeling on the 
— of those in power; so it would appear that at present the only 

opes of lie in the capability of those who advocate the treaty to 
control those who are opposed to it. 

Granting even that the French will gain more by the transaction than 
the English, and that we do not even obtain reciprocity, we obtain 
what is very desirable, a practical recognition, more or less liberal, 
of the great truths wrought out by our political economists. France, 
or at least her ruler, now professes to recognise and accept these 
truths, timidly, it is true, and only partially, but still it is a most im- 
portant fact that she has gone even so far in a right direction. Fur- 
ther experience of the advantages of free trade will lead to further 
concessions, other countries must follow the example given, and it is 
not too much to hope that one day the whole world will recognise 
and admit the great fact that real, complete, and genuine protection is 
only to be found in freedom of trade. We shall then have practically 
and really the universal fraternity of nations which theoretical French- 
men only talk and write about. In the mean time, too sanguine hopes 
for the future must not entail neglect of those defences of the country 
which are essential to her independence, and to keep down the “ aspira- 
tions” of those who seek not commercial or pacific intercourse, who de- 
spise reciprocity and free trade alike, and whose last and supreme hope 
“est de mettre un terme & la longue rivalité de leur pays et de I’ Angle- 
terre ; c’est la satisfaction de l’honneur national, par |’abaissement du 
voisin détesté.” The horizon is very far yet from being elear of appre- 
hension that such a party may not yet be in the ascendant, and that 
France, failing in the competition of honest industry or powers of pro- 
duction, may not, guided by such evil spirits, seek for consolation by 
competition in the powers of doing mischief. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE THIRD, 


I, 


MISS CARLYLE AT HOME. 





Tue church clocks of West Lynne struck eight one lovely morn:ug in 
July, and then the bells chimed out, giving token that it was Sunday. 
Simultaneously with the bells, Miss Carlyle burst out of her bedroom in 
one of her ordinary morning costumes, but not the one in which she was 
wont to be seen on a Sunday. She wore a buff gingham gown, reachin 
nearly to her ankles, and a lavender print “ bedgown,” which was ti 
round the waist with a cord and tassels, and ornamented off below it with 
a frill. It had been the morning costume of her mother in the old- 
fashioned days, and Miss Carlyle , Rarer new fashions too much to dis- 
card it. Modern ladies might cavil at the style, but they could not at the 
quality and freshness of the materials, for in that Miss Carlyle was 
scrupulously particular. On Sunday mornings it was her custom to 
appear attired for the day, and her not doing so now proved that she 
must have some domestic work in prospect. Her head-dress cannot be 
described; it was like nothing in the mode book or out of it: some 
might have called it a turban, some a nightcap, and some might have 
thought it was taken from a model of the dunce’s cap and bells in the 
nail school: at any rate, it was something very high, and expansive, 
and white, and stern, and imposing. 

Miss Carlyle stepped across the corridor to a door opposite her own, 
and gave a thump at it, sufficiently loud to awaken the seven sleepers. 
** Get up, Archibald.” 

“Up!” cried a drowsy voice within. “ What for? It’s only eight 
o'clock.” 

“If it’s only six, you must get up,” repeated Miss Carlyle, in her au- 
thoritative manner ; “the breakfast is waiting, and I must have it over, 
for we are all at sixes and sevens.” 

Miss Carlyle descended the stairs, and entered the breakfast-room, 
where all appeared in readiness for the meal. She had a sharp tongue on 
occasion, and a 8 eye always, which saw everything. The room looked 
on to the street, and the windows were up, their oo white curtains, 
spotless as Miss Carlyle’s head-dress, waving gently in the summer breeze. 
Miss Carlyle’s eyes peered round the room, and they caught sight of some 
dust. She ‘ind into the kitchen to salute Joyce with the information. 
— stood at the kitchen fire, superintending the toasting of some 

n. 

“* How dare you be so negligent, Joyce? You have never dusted the 
breakfast-parlour.”’ 

“Never dusted it!” returned Joyce; “where could your eyes have 
been, ma’am, to say that?” 
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“On the dust,” replied Miss Carlyle. ‘Go and put yours on it, and 
take the duster with you. I cannot sit down in an untidy room. Just 
because you have a little extra work to do this morning, you are turning 


“No, ma’am,” retorted Joyce, with spirit, for she felt the charge 
was perfectly unfounded, “I have exerted myself to the utmost this morn- 
ing. I was up at five o'clock to get the double work comfortably over, 
that you might have no occasion to find fault, and I was as particular 
over the breakfast-parlour as I always am. You insist upon having the 
windows thrown up, and of course the dust will fly in.” 

Joyce retreated with her duster just as a bell was heard to ring, and a 
- most respectable looking serving-man of middle height, portly form, fair 
complexion, and a scant portion of hair that was turning grey, entered 
the Litchen. 


“ Do you want anything, Peter?” inquired Miss Carlyle. 

“ Master’s shaving water, ma’am. He has rung for it.” 

“ Master can’t have it, then,” was the retort of Miss Carlyle. ‘‘ Go 
and say so. Tell him that the breakfast’s waiting, and he must shave 
afterwards.” 

Peter retired with the message, most probably softening it in the 
delivery, and Miss Carlyle presently returned to the breakfast-parlour and 
suntatl beovedld at the table to wait for her brother. 

Miss Carlyle, the previous evening, had embroiled herself in a dispute 
with her cook. The latter, who was of a fiery temper, retorted insolently, 
and her mistress gave her warning, for insolence from a servant she never 
put up with, and rarely indeed. was it offered her. The girl, in her heat 
of ion, said she did not want to wait for warning, she’d go at once ; 
and off she went. Miss Carlyle pronounced the house well rid of her. 
Miss Carlyle was rigid upon one sage tte of having as little work done 
upon a Sunday as possible, and when the Sunday’s dinner was of a nature 
that could be put forward upon the Saturday, it was required to be done : 
upon this rock, had Miss Carlyle and the cook split. 

Mr. Carlyle came into the breakfast-room, completely dressed: he had 
an invincible dislike to appear like a sloven, and he had shaved in cold 
water. “ Why are we breakfasting at eight this morning?’’- he in- 
quired. 

“ Because I have so much to do. And if I cannot get breakfast over 
early I shall never finish it in time for church,” was the reply of Miss 
Carlyle. “ The cook’s gone.” 

“ The cook gone!’’ repeated Mr. Carlyle. 

“It all happened after you went out to spend the evening, and I did 
not sit "p to tell you. We are going to have ducks for dinner to-day, 
and she knew they were to be stuffed and prepared yesterday, the gravy 
made, and the giblet-pie made and baked; in short, everything done, 
except just the roasting. I asked her last night if it was done. ‘Oh 
ye everything,’ she said, and I told her to bring me the giblet-pie to 
ook at, knowing she has a knack of burning the crust of her pies. Well, 
she could not; she had told me a falsehood, Archibald, and had got no 
- to bring, for the ducks were untouched, just as they came into the 

ouse : she had idly put it all off till to-day, ehinking I should never find 
her out, but my asking for the pie floored her. She was insolent, and, 
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what with that and the lie, I gave her warning, but she chose to leave 
last night. And I have got it all to do myself this morning.” 

“ Can’t Joyce do it?” returned Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Joyce! Much she knows about cooking: Joyce’s cooking won’t do 
for my table. Barbara Hare is going to spend the day here.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Barbara called last evening, full of trouble. She and the justice had 
been having a dispute, and she said she wished I would invite her for to- 
day. Barbara has been laying in a stock of finery: the justice caught 
sight of it as it came home, and Barbara suffered. Serve her right, vain 
little minx. Just hark at the bells, clattering out !” 

Mr. Carlyle lifted his head. The bells of St. Jude’s church were 
ringing out a merry peal, like they do on gala days, or for a wedding, or 
for any other festivity. ‘“ What can that be for?’’ he exclaimed. 

“ Archibald, you are not half as sharp as I was at your age. What 
should they be ringing for, but out of compliment to the arrival of Lord 
Mount Severn ?” 

“Ay; no doubt. The East Lynne pew is in St. Jude’s church.” 

East Lynne had changed owners, and was now the property of Mr. 
Carlyle. He had bought it as it stood, furniture and all; but the transfer 
had been conducted with secrecy, and was suspected by none, save those 
engaged in the negotiations. Whether Lord Mount Severn thought it 
might prevent any one getting on the scent, or whether he wished to take 
farewell of a place he had formerly been fond of, certain it is, that he 
craved a week or two’s visit to it. Mr. Carlyle most readily and graciously 
acquiesced; and the earl, his daughter, and retinue had arrived the pre- 
vious day. 

West Lynne was in eestasies. It called itself an aristocratic place, 
and it indulged hopes that the earl might be intending to confer upon it 

anently the light of his presence, by taking up his residence again at 
Lynne. The toilettes prepared to greet his admiring eyes were 
rodigious, and pretty Barbara Hare was not the only young lady who 

d thereby to encounter the paternal storm. For, to make a shine in 
the sight of our betters, is a weakness to which human nature is given; 
whether we may be of the noble or the simple, there the weakness is, : 
and there it will be, in spite of our proneness to protest the contrary and 
to call it “ vulgar.” 

Miss Carlyle completed her dinner preparations, all she did not choose 
to trust to Joyce, and was ready for church at the usual time, plainly but 
well dressed. As she and Archibald were leaving their house, they saw 
something looming up the street, flashing and gleaming in the sun. A 


ink parasol came first, a pink bonnet and feather came behind it, a grey 
aa wr dress, and white gloves. 


“ The little vain idiot !” ejaculated Miss Carlyle. But Barbara sailed 
up the street towards them, unconscious of the apostrophe. 

“Well done, Barbara!” was the salutation of Miss Carlyle. “The 
justice might well call out! you are finer than a sunbeam.” 

“ Not half as fine as many another in the church will be to-day,” re- 
sponded Barbara, as she lifted her shy blue eyes and blushing face to 
answer the greeting of Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ West Lynne seems bent on out- 
dressing the Lady Isabel. You should have been in at the milliner’s 
yesterday morning, Miss Carlyle.” 
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“Ts all the finery coming out to-da quaipheset ired Mr. Carlyle, 
as Barbara turned with them soncatie Ge church and he walked by 


E 


ide and his sister’s, for he had an objection, almost as invincible as a 
- a, to give yim nn two ang 
“Of course,” replied . First impression is ev ing, you 
know, and the earl and his eraliicanedees 00 dealt si 
“ Suppose she should not be in peacock’s plumes,” cried Miss Carlyle, 
with an imperturbable face. 
“ Oh, but she’s sure to be—if you mean richly dressed,” cried Barbara, 


hastily. 

" Or, suppose they should not come tu church ?” laughed Mr. Carlyle. 
“ What a di intment to the bonnets and feathers !” 

“ After all, what are they to us, or we to them ?” resumed 


Miss Carlyle. “We may never meet. We insignificant West a 
gentry shall not intrude ourselves into East Lynne. It would scarcely be 
tting : or be deemed so by the earl and Lady Isabel.” 

“That's just how papa went on,” grumbled Barbara. “He caught 
sight of this bonnet yesterday, and when, by way of excuse, I said I had 
had it to call on them, he asked whether I thought the obscure West 
Lynne families would venture to thrust their calls on Lord Mount Severn, 
as though they were of the county aristocracy. It was the feather put 
him out.” 

“It isa long one,” remarked Miss Carlyle, grimly surveying it. 

Barbara one to sit in the Carlyle pew that + ay ie ae the 
farther she was off the justice, the better: there was no knowing but he 
might take a sly revengeful cut at the feather in the middle of service, 
and so dock its beauty. Scarcely were they seated, when some strangers 
came quietly up the aisle; a gentleman who limped as he walked, with 
a furrowed brow, and grey hair; and a young lady. Barbara looked 
round with eagerness, but looked away again: they could not be the 
expected strangers, the young lady’s dress was too plaie. A clear-look- 
ing muslin dress with some small lilac sprigs upon it, and a straw bonnet: 
Miss Corny might have dressed herself so on a week day, and not have 
found herself too smart ; but it was a pleasant dress for a hot summer’s 
day. But the old beadle, in his many-caped coat, was walling before 
them sideways with his marshalling baton, and he marshalled them into 
the East Lynne pew, unoccupied for so many years. 

“Who in the world can they be ?” whispered Barbara to Miss Car- 
lyle. “ That old stupid is always making a mistake, and putting people 
into the wrong places.” 

“ The earl and Lady Isabel.” 

The colour flushed into Barbara’s face, and she stared at Miss Corny. 
“‘Why—she has no silks, and no feathers, and no anything !” cried Bar- 
bara. “ She’s plainer than anybody in the church !” 

**Plainer than any of the fine ones—than you, for instance. The earl 
is much altered, but I should have known them both anywhere. I should 
have known her from her likeness to her poor mother; just the same eyes, 
and sweet expression.” 

Ay, those brown eyes, so full of sweetness and melancholy: few, who 
had once seen, could mistake or forget them, and Barbara Hare, 1. 
ting where she was, looked at them much that day. “She is very lovely, 
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thought Barbara, “and her dress is certainly that of a lady. I wish I 
had ee had this streaming pink feather. hat fine tacpdawe she must 
deem us all!” * 

The earl’s carriage, an open barouche, was waiting at the gate at the 
conclusion of the service. He handed his daughter in, and was putting 
his gouty foot upon the step to follow her, when he observed Mr. Carlyle. 
The eat} turned and held out his hand. A man who could purchase 
East Lynne was worthy of being received as an equal, though he was 
but a country lawyer. 

Mr. Carlyle shook hands with the earl, approached the carriage, and 
raised his hat to Lady Isabel. She bent forward with her pleasant 
smile, and put her hand into his. 

“T have many things to say to you,” said the earl. “I wish you would 
go home with us. If you have nothing better to do, be East Lynne’s 
guest for the eemainder of the day.” 

He smiled peculiarly as he spoke, and Mr. Carlyle echoed it: East 
Lynne’s guest! that is what the earl was, at present. Mr. Carlyle turned 
aside to tell his sister. 

“Cornelia, I shall not be home to dinner, I am going with Lord 
Mount Severn. Good day, Barbara.” 

Mr. Carlyle stepped into the carriage, was followed by the earl, and it 
drove away. The sun shone still, but the day’s brightness had gone out 
for Barbara Hare. 

“ How does he know the earl so well? how does he know Lady 
Isabel ?” she reiterated in her astonishment. 

“ Archibald knows something of most people,” replied Miss Corny. 
“He saw the earl frequently when he was in town in the spring, and 
Lady Isabel once or twice. What a lovely face hers is!” 

Barbara made no reply. She returned with Miss Carlyle to the attrac- 
tions of the ducks tak the giblet-pie, but her manner was as absent as 
her heart, and that had run away to East Lynne. 

Oh, the refinement of courtly life, the unnecessary profusion of splen- 
dour! Mr. Carlyle sat down to the earl’s dinner-table that day, and 
thought it. The display of shining silver, of glittering glass, of, costly 
china; the various wines and the rich viands, too varied and rich, ask the 
earl’s gout ; the many servants in their handsome livery; the table’s plea- 
sant master, and its refined young mistress! In spite of the earl’s ter- 
rible embarrassments, he had never yet curtailed the pomp of home ex- 
penditure : how he had maintained it, was a marvel; hee long he would 
succeed in maintaining it, was another. Very unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable was the splendour, under the circumstances, but it had its attrac- 
tions. Exceeding great were the attractions that day, all things com- 
bined : take care of your senses, Mr. Carlyle. 

Isabel left them after dinner, and sat ya her thoughts running on 
many things. On her dear mother, with whom she was last at East 
Lynne, on the troublesome gout that would not quite leave her father, 
and on the scenes she had lately mixed in in London. She had met one 
there so constantly that he had almost become dangerous to her peace, 
or would have done so, had she remained much longer; even now, as she 
thought of him, a thrill cuickened her veins: it was Francis Levison, and 
Mrs. Vane had been guilty of worse than thoughtlessness, to throw them 
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together. Mrs. V: selfish, and a bad 
woman; ee ee ee 7 no 


human being on the face of the wide earth. 
With a sigh, Isabel rose, and scattered her reflections to the winds, 
They did not appear to be in a haste to come in to tea, and she sat down 


earl was certainly not in a haste for it; he never was in a haste 
his wine: every glass was little less than poison to him in his 
state of health, but he would not forego it. They were deep in conver- 
sation, when Mr. Carlyle, who was speaking, broke off in the middle of a 
sentence and listened. 

A strain of the sweetest music had arisen; it seemed almost close to his 
ear, but he knew not whence it came; a voice, low and clear and sweet, 
was accompanying it, and Mr. Carlyle held his breath. It was the Bene- 
dictus, sung to Morni n’s chant. : 

“Bl be the God of Israel: for he hath visited and redeemed 
his . And hath raised up a mighty salvation for us: in the house 
of his servant David.” 

The conversation of the earl and Mr. Carlyle had been of the eager 
bustling world, of money getting and money spending, money owing and 
money paying, and that sacred chant broke in upon them with strange 
contrast, ing to the ear, but reproving to the heart. 

“It is Isabel,” explained the earl. “ Her singing carries a singular 
charm with it ; and I think that charm lies in her subdued, quiet style : 
I hate squalling display. Her playing is the same. Are you fond of 
music ?” 

*“T have been reproached by scientific performers with having neither 
ear nor taste for what they style good music,” smiled Mr. Carlyle: “but 
I like that.” 

“ The instrument is placed against the wall, and the partition is thin,” 
remarked.the earl. ‘Isabel little thinks she is entertaining us, as well 
as herself.” 

Indeed she did not. She sang chant after chant, now one psalm to 
them, now another, changing about. Then ghe sang the collect for the 
seventh Sunday after Trinity, and then she went back again. tothe chants. 
And Mr. Carlyle sat on, drinking in that delightful music, and never 
heeding how the evening was running on into night. 


Ii. 
MR. KANE'S CONCERT. 


Berore Lord Mount Severn had completed the fortnight of his pro- 
posed stay, the gout came on seriously. It was impossible for him to 
move away from East Lynne. Mr. Carlyle assured him he was only too 

that he should remain as long as might be convenient, and the 
nen ressed his acknowledgments  o hoped soon to be re-established 
on his legs. 

But he was not. The gout came and the gout went; not positively 
laying him up in bed, but rendering him unable to leave his reoms: and 
this continued till October, when he grew much better. The county 
families had been neighbourly, calling on the invalid earl, and occa- 
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sionally carrying off Lady Isabel, but his chief and constant visitor had 
been Mr. Carlyle. ee, hak ede a anes 
and was disappointed if Mr. Carlyle spent an evening away from him, so 
that he became, as it were, quite domesticated with the earl and Isabel. 
“J am not equal to general society,’’ he observed to his daughter, “ and 
it is considerate and kind of Carlyle to come here and cheer my loneli- 
ness.” 

“ Extremely kind,” said Isabel. “ I like him very much, papa,” 

“T don’t know anybody that I like half as well,” was the rejoinder of 
the earl. 

Mr. Carlyle went up as usual that same evening, and in the course of 
it the earl asked Isabel to sing. 

“T will if you wish, papa,” was the reply, “ but the piano is so much 
out of tune that it is not pleasant to sing to it. Is there nobody in West 
Lynne who could come here and tune my piano, Mr. Carlyle?” she 
added, turning to him. 

“Certainly there is. Kane would do it. Shall I send him to-morrow ?” 

‘“‘T should be glad; if it would not be giving you too much trouble. 
Not that tuning will benefit it greatly, old thing that it is. Were we to 
be much at East Lynne, I should get papa to exchange it for a good 
one.” 

Little thought Lady Isabel that very piano was Mr. Carlyle’s, and not 
hers. The earl a and exchanged a smile and a glance with his 

est. 
in Kane was the organist of St. Jude’s church, a man of embarrass- 
ment and sorrow, who had long had a sore fight with the world. When 
he arrived at East Lynne the following day, despatched by Mr. Carlyle, 
Lady Isabel happened to be playing, and 7 me stood by and watched him 
begin his work. She was courteous and affable; she was so to every one ; 
and the poor music-master took courage to speak of his own affairs, and 
to prefer an humble request—that she and Lord Mount Severn would 

tronise and personally attend a concert he was about to give, the fol- 
owing week. A scarlet blush came into his thin cheeks as he confessed 
that he was very poor, could scarcely live, and he was getting up this 
concert in his desperate need. If it succeeded—well; he could then go 
on again: if not, he should be turned out of his home, and his furniture 
sold for the two years’ rent he owed—and he had seven children, 

Isabel, all her sympathies awakened, sought the earl. ‘Oh, papa! I 
have to ask you the greatest favour! Will you grant it ?” 

“ Ay, child, you don’t ask them often. What is it ?” 

“T want you to take me to a concert at West Lynne.” 

The earl fell back in surprise and stared at Isabel. “A concert at 
West Lynne!” he laughed. ‘To hear rustics scraping the fiddle! My 
dear Isabel !” 

She poured out what she had just heard, with her own comments and 
additions. ‘Seven children, papa! and if the coneert does not succeed 
he must give up his home, and turn out into the streets with them—it is, 
you see, almost as a matter of life or death to him. He is very poor.” 

“T am poor myself,” said the earl. 

“ I was so sorry for him when he was speaking. He kept turning red 
and white, and catching up his breath in agitation: it was painful to him 
to tell of his embarrassments. I am aan is a gentleman.” 
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“ Well, you may take a pound’s worth of tickets, Isabel, and give them 
to the upper servants. A village concert !” 

“Oh, papa, it is not that; can’t you see it is not? If we, you and I, 
will promise to be present, all the families round West Lynne will attend, 
and he will have the room full. They will go because we do; he said so: 
if they thought it was our servants who were going, they would only keep 
away. Just think, papa, how you would like for this furniture to be taken 
away from you! and his having a full concert would stop it. Make a 
sacrifice for once, dearest papa, and go, if it be only for an hour: J shall 
enjoy it, if there’s nothing but a fiddle and a tambourine.” 

“You gipsy! you are as bad as a professional beggar. There; go 
and tell the fellow we will look in for half an hour.” 

She flew back to Mr. Kane, her eyes dancing. She spoke quietly, as 
she always did, but her own satisfaction gladdened her voice. 

“1 am happy to tell you that papa has consented. He will take four 
tickets; and we will attend the concert.” 

The tears rushed into Mr. Kane’s eyes: Isabel was not sure but they 
were in her own. He was a tall, thin, delicate-looking man, with long 
white fingers, and a long neck. He faltered forth his thanks, and an 
inquiry whether he might be allowed to state openly that they would be 

nt. 

“ Tell everybody,” said she, eagerly—‘“ everybody you come across, if, 
as you think, it will be the meaus of inducing people to attend. I shall 
tell all friends who call upon me, and ask them to go.” 

When Mr. Carlyle came up in the evening, the earl was temporarily 
absent from the room. Isabel began to speak of the concert. 

“Tt is a hazardous venture for Kane,” observed Mr. Carlyle. ‘I 
fear he will only lose money, and add to his embarrassments.” 

** Why do you fear that ?” she asked. 

** Because, Lady Isabel, nothing gets patronised at West Lynne ; 
nothing native ; and people have heard so long of poor Kane’s neces- 
sities, that they think little of them. If some foreign artist, with an un- 
pronounceable name, came flashing down to give a concert, West Lynne 
would flock to it.’’ 

“Is he so very very poor?” 

“Very. He is starved, half his time.” 

** Starved !” repeated Isabel, an expression of perplexity arising to her 
face as she Lodheod ot Mr. Carlyle, for she scarcely understood him. “ Do 
you mean that he does not have enough to eat ?” 

“Of bread he may, but not of much better nourishment. His salary, 
as organist, is — pounds, and he gets a little stray teaching. But 
he has his wife and children to keep, and no doubt serves them before 
himself. I dare say he scarcely knows what it is to taste meat.” 

The words brought a bitter pang to Lady Isabel. Not enough to 
eat! Never to taste meat! And she, in her carelessness, her igno- 
rance, her indifference—she scarcely knew what term to give it—had 
not thought to order him a meal in their house of plenty! He had 
walked from West Lynne, occupied himself an hour with her piano, and 
set off to walk back again, battling with his hunger. A word from 
her, and a repast had been set before him out of their superfluities, such 
as he never now sat down to: and that word she had not spoken. 
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“ You are looking grave, Lady Isabel.” 

“T am taki mda to 4 lf. Never mind; it-cannot now be 
helped; but it will always be a dark spot on my memory.” 

What is it ?” 

She lifted her repentant face to his, and smiled. ‘“ Never mind, I 
say, Mr. Carlyle; what is past cannot be recalled. He looks like a 

ntleman.” , 

“Who? Kane. A gentleman bred: his father was a clergyman 
Kane’s ruin was his love of music; it a his settling to any better- 

id profession : his early marriage was a drawback, and kept him 
wal. He is young still.” 

“ Mr. Carlyle, I would not be one of you West Lynne people for the 
world. Here is a poor gentleman struggling with adversity, and you 
won’t put your hands out to help him !” 

He smiled at her warmth. “Some of us will take tickets, I for one, 
but I don’t know about attending the concert. I fear few will do that.” 

* Because that’s just the’ thing that would serve him ! if one went, 
another would. Well, I shall try and show West Lynne that I don’t 
take a lesson from their book: I shall be there before it begins, and 
never come out till the last song’s over. I am not too grand to go, if 
West Lynne is.” 

“ You surely do not think of going!” 

“T surely do think of it. And papa goes with me; I persuaded him. 
And I have given Mr. Kane the promise.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle paused. “I am glad to hear it: it will be a perfect 
boon to Kane. If it once gets abroad that Lord Mount Severn and 
Lady Isabel intend to honour the concert, there won’t be standing. 
room.” 

She danced round with a little gleeful step. ‘ What high and 
mighty personages Lord Mount Severn and Lady Isabel seem to be:! 
If you had any goodness of heart, Mr. Carlyle, you would enlist your 
self in the cause also.” 

“‘T think I will,” he smiled. 

“ Papa says you hold sway at West Lynne. If you proclaim that 
you mean to go, you will induce others.” 

“TJ will proclaim that you do,” he answered. ‘ That will be all- 
sufficient. But, Lady Isabel, you must not expect much gratification 
from the performances.” 

“A tambourine will be quite enough for me ; I told papa so. I shan’t 
think of the music: I shall think of poor Mr. Kane. Mr. Carlyle, I 
know you can be kind if you like; I know you would rather be kind , 
ae otherwise, it is to be read in your face ; try and do what you can. 

or him.” 

“ Yes, I will,” he warmly answered. 

Mr. Carlyle sold no end of tickets the following day; or, rather, 
caused them to be sold. He praised up the concert far and wide, and 
proclaimed that Lord Mount Severn and his daughter would not think 
of missing it. Mr. Kane’s house was besieged’ for tickets, faster than 
he could write his signature in their corner, and when Mr. Carlyle went 
home to luncheon at mid-day, which he did not often do, he laid down 
two at Miss Corny’s elbow. 
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“What's this? Concert tickets ! Archibald, you have never gone 


and bought these !”’ 

‘What would she have said had she known that the two were not the 
extent of his investment ! 

“Ten shillings to throw away upon two bits of cardboard !” 


chafed Miss Carlyle. anes im money matters, 
Archibald, and always will be. I wish I had the keeping of your 
purse ve 

«* What I have given will not hurt me, Cornelia. And Kane is badly 
off. Think of his troop of children.” 

“‘ Oh dear,” said Miss Corny, “I imagine he should think of them: I 

it was his own fault they came. That's always it: poor folks 
a heap of children about them, and then ask for pity. I should say 
it would be more just if they asked for blame.” 

“ Well, there the tickets are, bought and paid for, so they may as well 
be used. You will go with me, Cornelia.” 

“ And stick ‘ourselves there upon empty benches, like two geese, and 
sit staring and counting the candles! <A nt evening !” 

“ You need not fear empty benches. The Mount Severns are going, 
and West Lynne is in a fever, racing after tickets. I suppose you have 

t a—a—cap,” looking at the nondescript article decorating his sister’s 
ae “that will be suitable to go in, Cornelia: if not, you had better 
Th wr Miss C Hadn ha 

is su ion put up Miss Carlyle. “ "t you better have your 

hair are 5 a “tm coat-tals lined with white ie, and a gold opera- 

glass, and a cocked-hat f’” retorted she. “ My gracious me! a fine new 

to go to their mess of a concert in, after paying ten shillings for the 
tickets! The world’s coming to something.” 

Mr. Carlyle left her and her grumbling to return to the office. Lord 
Mount Severn’s carriage was passing at the moment, and Isabel Vane 
was within it. She caused it to stop when she saw Mr. Carlyle, and he 
advanced to her. 

“T have been to Mr. Kane’s myself for the tickets,” said she, with a 
beaming look ; “I came into West Lynne on purpose. I told the 
coachman to find out where he lived, and he did. I thought if the 
= saw me and the carriage there, they would guess what I wanted. 

do hope he wiil have a full concert.” 

“IT am sure he will,” replied Mr. Carlyle, as he released her hand. 
And Lady Isabel signed to the carriage to drive on. 

As Mr. Carlyle turned away, he met Otway Bethel, a nephew of 
a oon who “ tolerated in the colonel’s house because he 
. no other home, and appeared incapable of making himself one. 
Some persons persisted in calling him a ie sah he was by birth 
—others, a mauvais sujet. The two are united sometimes. He was 
dressed in a velveteen suit, and had a gun in his hand: indeed, he was 
rarely seen without a gun, being inordinately fond of sport: but, if all 
tales whi were true, he supplied himself with game in other ways 
than by shooting, which had the credit of going up to London dealers. 
jaliieaa six months, or near upon it, he had been away from West 

ynne. 

“ by, where have you been hiding yourself?” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle. 

onel has been inconsolable.” 


“ The 




















France and Germany. Man likes a change sometimes, 
revered colonel, he would not be inconsolable if he saw moe nailed up in 
a six-foot box, and carried out feet foremost.” 

Bethel, I have a question to ask you,” continued Mr. Carlyle, 
dropping his light manner and his voice together. “Take your thoughts 
back to the night of Hallijohn’s murder.” 

“1 wish you may get it,” cried Mr. Bethel. “The reminiscence is 
not attractive.” 

“ You'll do it,” quietly said Mr. Carlyle. “It has been told to me, 
though it did not appear at the inquest, that Richard Hare held a con- 
versation with you in the wood, a few minutes after the deed was done. 
Now——” 

*‘ Who told you that?” interrupted Bethel. 

“That is not the question. My authority is indisputable.” 

“It is true that he did. I said nothing > it, for I did not want to 
make the case worse against Dick Hare than it already was. He cer- 
tainly did accost me, like a man flurried out of his life.” 

“ Asking if you had seen a certain lover of Afy’s fly from the cottage. 
One Thorn.” 

“That was the purport. Thorn, Thoro—I think Thorn was the 
name he mentioned. » My opinion was, that Dick was either wild, or 
acting a part.” 

“ Now, Bethel, I want you to answer me truly. The question cannot 
affect you either way, but I must know whether you did see this Thorn 
leave the cottage.” 

Bethel shook his head. “I know nothing whatever about any Thorn, 
and I saw nobody but Dick Hare. Not but what a dozen Thorns might 
have run from the cottage without my seeing them.” 

“ You heard the shot fired ?” 

“ Yes: but I never gave a thought to mischief. I knew Locksley was 
in the wood, and supposed it came from him. I ran across the path, 
bearing towards the cottage, and struck into the wood on the other side. 
By-and-by, Dick Hare pitched upon me, like one startled out of his seven 
senses, and asked if I had seen Thorn leave the cottage. ‘Thorn—that 
was the name.” 

“‘ And you had not ?”’ 

nd had seen nobody but Dick, excepting Locksley. My impression 
was, that nobody else was about: I think so still.” 

“ But Richard——” 

“‘ Now look you here, Carlyle, I won’t do Dick Hare an injury, even 
by a single word, if I can help it, And it is of no use setting me 
on to it.” 

“I should be the last to set you on to injure any one, especially 
Richard Hare,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, “and my motive is to do Richard 
good, not harm. I hold a suspicion, no matter whence gathered, that it 
was not Richard Hare who committed the murder, but another. Can 
you throw any light upon the subject ?”’ 

“No, I can’t. I have always thought poor wavering Dick was nobody’s 
enemy but his own: but, as to throwing any light upon that night’s 
work, I can’t doit. Cords should not have dragged me to the inquest to 
T2 
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ive evidence against Dick, and for that reason I was glad Locksley 
ate I ws on the spot. How the deuce it got about after- 
wards that I was, I can’t tell: but that was no matter: my evidence did 
not help on the verdict. And, talking of that, Carlyle, how has it come 
to your knowledge that Richard Hare accosted me? I have not opened 
my lips upon it to mortal man.” 

“It is of no consequence how,” repeated Mr. Carlyle: “I do know 
it, and that is sufficient. I was in hopes you had coal seen this Thorn 
leave the cottage.” 

Otway Bethel shook his head. “I should not lay too much stress upon 
any ‘ Thorn’s’ having been there, were I you, Carlyle. Dick Hare was 
as one crazy that night, and might see shapes and forms where there 


were none.” 


Ill. 


THE BATS AT THE WINDOW. 


THE concert was to take place on a Thursday, and on the following 
Saturday Lord Mount Severn intended finally to quit East Lynne. The 
necessary preparations for departure were in progress, but when Thursday 
morning dawned, it appeared a question whether they would not once 
more be rendered nugatory. ‘The house was roused betimes, and Mr. 
Wainwright, the surgeon from West Lynne, summoned to the earl’s bed- 
side: he had experienced another and a violent attack. The peer was 
exceedingly annoyed and vexed, and very irritable. 

“TI may be kept here a week—a fortnight—a month longer, now!” 
he ort: | fretfully to Isabel. ‘ie . 

“T am very sorry, I dare say you do find East Lynne dull.” 

“Dull! that’s pe eT have other inigies for wishing Fast Lynne to 
be quit of us. And now you can’t go to this fine concert.” 

Isabel's face flushed. “ Not go, papa?”’ 

“ Why, who is to take you? I can’t get out of bed.” 

“Oh, papa, I must be there. Otherwise it would -look almost as 
though—as though we had announced what we did not mean to perform. 
Tan taae it was arranged that we should join the Ducies: the carriage 
can still take me to the concert-room, and I can go in with them.” 

“ Just as you please. I thought you would have jumped at any plea 
for staying away.” 

‘Not at all,” laughed Isabel. “I should like West Lynne to see that 
I don’t despise Mr. Kane and his concert.” 

Later in the day, the earl grew alarmingly worse: his paroxysms of 
pain were awful. Isabel, who was kept from the room, knew nothing of 
the danger, and the earl’s groans did not penetrate to her ears. She 
dressed herself in a gleeful mood, full of laughing wilfulness, Marvel, her 
maid, superintending in stiff displeasure, for the attire chosen did not 
meet her approbation. When ready, she went into the earl’s room. 

“ Shall I do, papa ?” 

Lord Mount Severn raised his swollen eyelids and drew the clothes 
from his flushed face. A shining vision was standing before him, a 
beauteous queen, a gleaming fairy; he hardly knew what she looked 
like. She had put on a white lace dress and her diamonds; the dress 
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was rich, and the jewels gleamed from her hair, from her neck, 
ee Gc ae, and her cheeks were flushed and Paes. mae 
flowing. 

The earl stared at her in amazement. “ How could you dress yourself 
off like that for a concert? You are out of your senses, Isabel.” 

“Marvel thinks so too,” was the gay answer; “she has had a cross 
face since I told her what to put out. But I did it a Pt ae I 
thought I would show those West Lynne people that J think the poor 
man’s concert worth going to, and worth ing for.” 

“You will have the whole room gaping at you.” 

“I don’t mind. I'll bring you word all about it. Let them gape.” 

“You vain child! You haveso dressed yourself to please your vanity. 
But, Isabel, you—ooooooh !” 

Isabel started as she stood: the earl’s groan of pain was dreadful. 

“An awful twinge, child. There, go along: talking makes me 
worse.” 

“Papa, shall I stay at home with you?” she gravely asked. “ Every 
consideration should give way to illness. If you would like me to remain, 
or if I can do any good, pray let me.” 

“ Quite the contrary : f had rather you were away. You can do no 
earthly good, for I could not have you in the room. Good-by, darling. 
If you see Carlyle, tell him I shall hope to see him to-morrow.” 

Marvel threw a mantle over her shoulders, and she went down to the 
carriage, which waited. 

The concert was held in the noted justice-room, over the market-place, 
ealled by courtesy the town-hall. It was large, commodious, and good 
for sound : many a town of far greater importance cannot boast so good 
a music-room. In the way of performers, Mr. Kane had done his poor 
best: a lady, quite fourth rate, was engaged from London, and the rest 
were local artistes. 

Babrara Hare would not have missed the concert for the world, but 
Mrs. Hare had neither health nor spirits for it. It was arranged that 
the justice and Barbara should accompany the Carlyles, and they pro- 
sealed to Miss Carlyle’s in time for coffee. Something was said about a 
fly, but Miss Carlyle negatived it, asking what had come to their legs : 
it was a fine night, and the distance very short. Barbara had no ob- 
jection to the walk with Mr. Carlyle. 

“ How is it that we see so little of you now ?” she began, as they 
went along, Mr. Justice Hare and Miss Carlyle preceding them. 

“T have been so much engaged at East Lynne : the earl finds his 
evenings dull. They go on Saturday, and my time will be my own 

i 

“You were expected at the parsonage last night; we were looking for 
you all the evening.” 

“ Not expected by Mr. and Mrs. Little, I think. I told them I was 
engaged to dine at East Lynne.” 

“They were saying—some of them—that you might as well take up 
our abode at East Lynne, and wondered what your attraction could be. 

hey said” —Barbara compelled her voice to calmness—“ that if Isabel 
Vane were not what she is, the Lady Isabel, they should think you went 


there courting.” 
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“1 am much obliged at their i ing themselves so much about 
me,” returned Mr. Carlyle. “ More so probably than Lady 
Isabel Vane would be. I am surprised that you should retail such non- 
sense, Barbara.” 

“They said it; I did not,” answered Barbara, with a swelling heart. 
“Ts it true that Lady Isabel sings so well? They are making out that 
her singing is divine.” 

“ You had better not let Cornelia hear you say that, or you will get a 
reproof,” laughed Mr. Carlyle. “Like i did, when I said she had an 


’s face.” 
= turned her own face full upon him: it looked pale in the 
— “Did you say she had an angel’s face? Do you think it 
one ?” 

“T really believe I did say it, but can’t be quite sure, Cornelia sna Fy 
me up so quickly,” he answered, laughing. “ Barbara,” he added, 
his voice, “ have you still not heard from Richard ?”’ 

“No. You and mamma both think we shall hear; I say not, for I 
feel sure he will be afraid to write. I know he promised, but I have 
never thought he would perform.”’ 

“ There would be no risk, sending the letters under cover to me, and 
it would be a relief and a comfort to Mrs. Hare.” 

“You know how timorous Richard is. Otway Bethel is home again. 
You said you should question him when he returned, Archibald.” 

“T have done so, but he appears to know nothing. He seems well 
disposed to Richard, but casts doubt on the assertion that Thorn, or any 
stranger, was in the wood that night.” 

“ It is very strange what Thorn it could have been.” 

“ Very,” assented Mr. Carlyle. “I can make out nothing from 
Swainson. No person whatever, answering the description and named 
Thorn, was living there at the time, so far as I ean ascertain. All we 
can do is to wait, and hope that time may bring elucidation with it.” 

They reached the town-hall as he spoke, and a busy crowd was gathered 
round the entrance, people going in to attend the concert, and the mob 
are om Drawn up at a short distance, so as not to obstruct 
other vehicles, was the aristocratic carriage of Lord Mount Severn: the 
coachman sat on his hammercloth, and two powdered footmen waited 
with it. 

“ Lady Isabel Vane is sitting there,” exclaimed Barbara as she passed. 

Mr. Carlyle felt surprised. What could she be waiting there for? 
where could the earl be? A doubt came over him, he could not define why, 
that something was wrong. 

“ Will you pardon me if I quit you for one moment, Barbara, whilst I 
speak to Lady Isabel?” 

He waited for neither acquiescence nor dissent, but left Barbara stand- 
ing where she was, and accosted Isabel. The diamonds gleamed in her 

ing curls, as she bent towards him. 

“I am waiting for Mrs. Ducie, Mr. Carlyle. I did not like to remain 
all alone im the ante-room, so stayed here. When Mrs. Ducie’s carriage 
comes up, I shall get out. I am going in with her, you know.” 

* the earl ?” 

“Oh, have you not heard? Papa is ill again.” 
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“ Tl] again !” repeated Mr. Carl 

“Very ill indeed. Mr. Walentigha was sent for at five o'clock this 
morning, and has been with him a good deal of the day. Papa bade me 
say that he hoped to see you to-morrow.” 

Mr. Carlyle rejoined Barbara, and they entered the hall and began to 
the stairs, just as another aristocratic equipage dashed up, to 
and gratify the mob. Barbara turned her head to look : it was 
that of the Honourable Mrs. Ducie. 

The room was pretty full then, and Mrs. Ducie, her two daughters, 
and Isabel were conducted to seats by Mr. Kane—seats he had reserved 
for them at the upper end, near the orchestra. The same dazzling vision 
which had burst on the sight of Lord Mount Severn fell on that of the 
audience, in Isabel, with her rich white dress, her glittering diamonds, 
her flowing curls, and her wondrous beauty. The Miss Ducies, plain 
girls, in brown silks, turned up their noses worse than nature had done it 

r them, and Mrs. Ducie heaved an audible sigh. “The poor mother- 
less girl is to be pitied, my dears,” she whispered; “she has nobody to 

int out to her suitable attire: this ridiculous decking out must have 

en Marvel’s doings.” 

But she looked like a lily amidst poppies and sunflowers, whether the 
“ decking out” was ridiculous or not. Was Lord Mount Severn right, 
when he accused her of so dressing in self-gratifieation? Very likely: 
for, has not the great preacher said, that childhood and youth are vanity ? 

Miss Carlyle, the justice, and Barbara also had seats near the orchestra, 
for Miss Carlyle in West Lynne was a person to be considered, and not 
hidden behind others. Mr. Carlyle, however, preferred to join the gen- 
tlemen who congregated and stood round about the door, inside and out, 
There was scarcely standing room in the place: Mr. Kane had, as was 
anticipated, got a bumper, and the poor man could have worshipped Lady 
Isabel, for he knew he owed it to her. 

It was very long: country concerts generally are: and was about 
three parts over when a powdered head, larger than any cauliflower ever 
grown, was discerned ‘ascending the stairs behind the group of gentle- 
men ; which head, when it brought its body in full view, was diseovered 
to belong to one of the footmen of Lord Mount Severn. The calves 
alone, cased im their silk stockings, were a sight to be seen ; and these 
calves betook themselves inside the concert-room, with a deprecatory bow 
for permission to the gentlemen they had to steer through, and there 
came to a stand-still, the cauliflower extending forward, and turning i 
about from right to left. 

*“ Well, I'll be jiffied!” cried an astonished old fox-hunter, whe had 
been elbowed by the footman. ‘The cheek these fellows have !” 

The fellow in question did not appear, however, to be enjoying any 
great amount of cheek just then, for he looked perplexed, humble, and 
oe Beg Suddenly his eye fell on Mr. Carlyle, and it lightened up. 


i 


ss n, sir: could you happen to inform me whereabouts my 
young lady is sitting ?” 

‘* At the other end of the room, near the orchestra.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know how ever I am to get to her then,” returned 
the man, more in iloqay than to Mr. Carlyle. “The room’s 
ehoke full, and I don’t Line aoeching: bo. My lord is taken alarmingly 
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worse, sir,” he explained, in an awe-struck tone: “it is feared he is 
dying ” 
Mr. Carlyle was painfully startled. 

“ His screams of pain were awful, sir. Mr. Wainwright and another 
doctor from West Lynne are with him, and an express has gone to Lynne- 
borough for physicians. Mrs. Mason said we were to fetch my young 
lad t home, and not lose a moment ; and we brought the carriage, 
sir, Wells galloping his horses all the way.” 

“T will bring Lady Isabel,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“I’m sure, sir, I should be under everlasting obligation if you would,” 
returned the man. 

He worked his way through the crowded room, he was tall and slender, 
many looking rs at him, for a pathetic song was just then bein 
given _—s London lady. He disregarded all, and stood before Isabel. 

“TI thought you were not coming to speak to me to-night. Is it not 
a famous room! I am so pleased.” 

“More than famous. Lady Isabel,” choosing his words that the 
might not alarm her, “ Lord Mount Severn does not find himself so well, 
and he has sent the carriage for you 

Papa not so well!” she wttay exclaimed. 

“Not quite. At any rate, he wishes you to go home. Will you allow 
me to pilot you through the room ?” 

“Oh, my dear, considerate papa!” she laughed. “ He fears I shall 
be weary, and would emancipate me before the time. Thank you, Mr. 
Carlyle, but I will wait till the conclusion.” 

“No, no, Lady Isabel, it is not that. Lord Mount Severn is indeed 
worse.” 

Her countenance changed to seriousness ; but she was not alarmed. 
“Very well. When this song is over: not to disturb the room.” 

“I think you had better lose no time,” he urged. ‘ Never mind the 
song and the room.”’ 

She rose instantly, and put her arm within Mr. Carlyle’s. A hasty 
word of explanation to Mrs. Ducie, and he led her‘away, the room, in its 
surprise, making for them what space it might. Many an eye followed 
them, but none more curiously and rly than Barbara Hare’s. 
“‘ Where is he going to take her to?” involuntarily uttered Barbara. 

“ How should I know ?” retorted Miss Corny. ‘“ Barbara, you have 
done nothing but fidget all the night: what’s the matter with you? Folks 
come to a concert to listen, not to talk and fidget.”’ 

Isabel’s mantle was procured from the ante-room, where it had been 
left, and she descended the stairs with Mr. Carlyle. ‘The carriage was 
drawn up close to the entrance, and the coachman had his reins gathered, 
ready to start. The footman, not the one who had gone up-stairs, threw 
open the chariot door as soon as he saw her. He was new in the service; 
a — country native, just engaged. She withdrew her arm from Mr. 
= and stood a moment before stepping in, looking at the man. 

** Is papa much worse ?” 

“Oh yes, my lady: he was screaming shocking. But they think he’ll 
live till morning.” 

With a sharp cry, she seized the arm of Mr. Carlyle, seized it for sup- 
port in her shock of agony. Mr. Carlyle rudely thrust the man away: he 
could willingly have flung him at full length on the pavement. 
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“Oh, Mr. Carlyle, why did you not tell me?” she shivered. 

“ My dear Lady I am grieved that you are told now. But, take 
comfort: you know how ill he frequently is, and this may be but an 
ordinary attack. Step in. I trust we shall find it nothing more.” 

“ Are you going home with me?” 

“ Certainly : I shall not leave you to go alone.” 

She moved to the other side of the chariot, making room for him. 

“Thank you. I will sit outside.” 

“ But the night is cold.” 

“Qh no.” He closed the door, and took his seat by the coachman: 
the footmen got up behind, and the carriage sped away. Isabel gathered 
herself into her corner, and moaned aloud in her suspense and help- 
lessness. 

“ Do not spare your horses,” said Mr. Carlyle to Wells. “ Lady Isabel 
will be ill with anxiety.” 

“ She’ll be worse before morning, poor child,”’ returned the coachman. 
“ T have lived in the service fifteen year, sir, and have watched her grow 
up from a little thing,” he hastened to add, as if in apology for his 
familiarity. 

“ Is the earl really in danger ?” 

“ Ay, sir, that he is. I have seen two cases in my life of gout in the 
stomach, and a few hours closed both. I heard a word dropped, as I came 
out, that Mr. Wainwright thought it was going on to the heart.” 

“ The earl’s former attacks have been alarming and painful,” remarked 
Mr. Carlyle, clinging to hope. 

“Yes, sir, I know; but this bout is different. Besides,” resumed Wells, 
in a confidential tone, “them bats didn’t come for nothing.”’ 

“ Bats!” uttered Mr. Carlyle. 

“ And it’s a sure sign, sir, that death is on its road to the house, safe 
and ol 
“‘ Wells, what are you talking of ?” 

“‘ The bats have been round the house this evening, sir. Nasty things! 
I hate ’em at all times.” 

“ Bats are fond of flying about at night-time,” remarked Mr. Carlyle, 
glancing aside at the steady old coachman with a half suspicion that he 
might not have been keeping himself quite so steady as usual. “ It is 
their nature.” 

** But they don’t come in shoals, sir, round about you, and in at the 
windows. To-night, when we got back, after leaving my young lady 
at the concert, I told Joe just to take out the horses and leave the carriage 
outside, as it would be required again. I went in-doors, and there they 
told me that Mrs. Mason wanted me, and I was to go up to the library to 
her. She was sitting there, sir, you see, to be close at hand, if anything 
was needed in my lord’s room. So I wiped my shoes, and up to the 
library I went, and knocked at the door. ‘Come in,’ she called out, and 
in I walked, and there she was by herself, standing at the open window. 
‘You are airy to-night, ma’am,’ says I; ‘it’s hardly weather for open 
windows:’ for, as you see, sir, it’s quite a frost.” 

Mr. Carlyle oa down at the road and at the hedges. 

“*Come in, Wells,’ Mrs. Mason called out, sharply, ‘come and look 
here.’ I went and stood by her side, sir, and I never saw such a sight 
in my life. The bats were flying about in scores, in hundreds, a cloud of 
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them, diving down at the window and flapping their wings. Right 
inside they eame, and would have touched our faces, only we drew back. 
Where on earth they had eome from, I can’t think, for I had not been 
in-doors a minute, and there was not one about outside, that I had seen. 
‘ What does all this mean, Wells ? cried Mrs. Mason: ‘the bats must 
have turned wild to-night. I opened the window to look at them, for 
they quite startled me. Did you ever see them so thick ?’ ‘ No, ma’am, 
nor so near,’ I answered her. ‘ And I don’t like to see them, for it be- 
tokens no good : it’s a sign.’ Well, sir, with that she burst out laugh- 
ing,” continued Wells, “for she’s one of those who ridicule signs and 
dreams, and the like. She’s an edicated woman, perhaps you know, sir, 
and, years ago, was nursery governess to Lady Isabel; and those edi- 
cated people are mighty hard of belief.” 

Mr. Carlyle nodded. 

«What is it a sign of, Wells?’ Mrs. Mason went on to me, ina 
jesting sort of way. ‘ Mrs. Mason, ma’am,’ said I, ‘I can’t say that I 
ever saw the bats clanned together and making their visit, like this ; 
but I have heard, times out of number, that they have been known to do 
it, and that it is a sure sign death is at the very door of the house.’ ‘1 
hope death is not at the door of this house,’ sighed Mrs. Mason, think- 
ing, no doubt, of my lord, and she closed the window as she spoke, and 
the nasty things beat against it with their wings. Mrs. Mason then 
spoke to me of the business she had wanted me upon, which I need not 
trouble you with, sir: she was talking to me three minutes, perhaps, 
and when she had finished, I turned to look at the window again. But 
there was not a single bat there; they had all gone, all disappeared in 
that little space of time. ‘ What has become of them?’ cried Mrs. 
Mason ; and I opened the window, and looked up and down, but they 
were clean gone, and the air and the sky were as clear as they are at 
this moment.” 

“Gone to flap at somebody else’s window, ‘perhaps,’ 
Carlyle, with a very disbelieving smile. 

“Not long after that, sir, the house was in commotion. My lord was 
in mortal agony, and Mr. Wainwright said (so the word ran in the ser- 
vants’-hall) that the gout had reached the stomach, and might be rush- 
ing on to the heart. Denis went galloping off to Lynneborough for 
mma and we put-to the horses and came tearing off for my young 


remarked Mr. 


“ Well,” observed Mr. Carlyle, “I hope he will recover the attack, 
Wells, in spite of the gout and the bats.” 

The coachman shook his head, and, turning his horses sharply round, 
whi them up through the lodge gates. 

he housekeeper, Mrs. Mason, waited at the hall door to receive Lady 
Isabel. Mr. Carlyle helped her out of the carriage, and gave her his 
arm up the steps. She scarcely dared to inquire. 

“Is he better? May I go to his room ?” she panted. 

Yes, the earl was better; better, in so far as that he was quiet and 
senseless. She moved hastily towards his chamber. Mr. Carlyle drew 
the housekeeper aside. 

“ Is there any hope ?” 
“ Not the slightest, sir. He is dying.” 
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The earl knew no one: pain was gone for the nt, and he lay on 
his bed, calm: but his face’ which had death in it all too plainly, startled 
Isabel. She did not scream or cry; she was perfectly quiet, save that 
she had a fit of shivering. ‘“ Will he soon be, better ?” she whispered 
to Mr. Wainwright, who stood there. ' 

The surgeon coughed. “ Well, he—he—we must hope it, my 
lady ?” 

x But why does his face look like that? It is pale—grey: I never 
saw anybody else look so.” 

‘He has been in great pain, my lady: and pain leaves its traces on 
the countenance.” 

Mr. Carlyle, who had come in and was standing by the surgeon, 
touched his arm to draw him from the room. He noticed the look on 
the earl’s face, and did not like it: he wished to question the surgeon. 
Lady Isabel saw that Mr. Carlyle was about to quit the room, and 
beckoned to him. 

“Do not leave the house, Mr. Carlyle. When he wakes up, it may 
cheer him to see you here : he liked you very much.” 

“T will not leave it, Lady Isabel. I did not think of doing so.” 

In time—it seemed an age—the medical men arrived from Lynne- 
borough; three of them: the groom had thought he could not summons 
too many. It was a strange scene they entered upon: the ghastly peers 

owing restless again now, battling with his departing spirit, and the 
gala robes, the sparkling gems adorning the young girl, watching at his 
side. They comprehended the case without difficulty: that she had been 
suddenly called from some scene of gaiety. 

They stooped to look at the earl, and felt his pulse, and touched his 
heart, and exchanged a few murmured words with Mr. Wainwright. 
Isabel had stood back to give them place, but her anxious eyes followed 
their every movement. They did not seem to notice her, and she stepped 
forward. ; 

“Can you do anything for him? Will he recover ?” 

They all turned at the address, and looked at her. One spoke: it was 
an evasive answer. 

* Tell me the truth,” she implored, with feverish impatience ; “ you 
must not trifle with me. Do you not know me? I am his only child, 
and | am here alone.” 

The first thing was to get her away from the room, for the great 
change was approaching, and the parting struggle between the body and 
the spirit might be one of warfare ; no sight for her. But, in answer to 
their suggestions that she should go, she only leaned her head upon the 
pillow by her father, and moaned in despair. A 

“She must be got out of the room,” cried one of the physicians, 
almost angrily. “ Ma’am”—turning suddenly upon Mrs. Mason—* are 
there no relatives in the house, no one who can exert influence over the 
young lady ?” 

“She has scarcely any relatives in the world,” replied the housekeeper; 
“no near ones. And we happen to be, just now, quite alone.” 

But Mr. Carlyle, seeing the urgency of the case, for the earl with 
every minute grew more excited, approached and whispered her. “ You 
are as anxious as we can be for your father’s recovery. 
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“As anxious!” she uttered, reproachfully. ' 
“ You know what I would imply. Of course our anxiety can be as 


nothing to Ns 

“ As eciier as nothing. I think my heart will break.” 

“ sa me—you should not oppose the wishes of his medical 
attendants. y wish to be alone with him : and time is being lost.” 

She rose up; she placed her hands on her brow as if to collect the 
sense of the words: and then she addressed the doctors. 

“Is it really necessary that I should leave the room; necessary for 
him ?” 

“It is necessary, my lady: absolutely essential.” 

She quitted the a without oe word, and turned into the 
library, an apartment in the same wing, where the bats had paid their 
visit earlier in the evening. A large fire burnt in the grate, and she 
walked up to it, and leaned her hand and forehead on the mantelpiece. 

“‘ Mr. Carlyle,” she said, without raising it. 

**T am here,”’ he answered, for he had followed herin. ‘ What can I 
do for you?” 

“I have come away, you see. Until I may go in again will you 
~, me word how he is—continually ?”’ 

“ Indeed I will.’ 

As he quitted the room, Marvel sailed into it, a very fine lady’s maid. 
“Would my lady change her dress P” 

No, my indy would not. ‘They might be calling me to papa at the 
moment the dress was off.” 

“ But so very unsuitable, my lady—that rich dress for a night scene, 
such as this.’’ 

“ Unsuitable ! What does it signify ? Who thinks of my dress ?” 

But, by-and-by, Mrs. Mason quietly took off the diamonds, and threw 
a warm shawl over her neck and arms, for she was shivering still. 

Some of the medical men left ; Mr. Wainwright remained. Nothing 
more could be done for Lord Mount Severn in this world, and the death 
scene was prolonged and terrible. He was awake to pain again of some 
sort; whether of mind or body they could not say. Pain! mortal, 
shrieking, writhing agony. _Is it, or is it not the case, that a badly-spent 
life entails one of these awful death-beds ? 

Very rebellious, very excited grew Isabel towards morning. Mr. 
Carlyle had brought her perpetual tidings from the sick-room, softening 
down the actual facts. She could not understand that she need be kept 
away from it, and she had nearly a battle with Mr. Carlyle. 

“ It is cruel, so to treat me,” she exclaimed, pride alone enabling her 
to suppress her sobs. “The night, pent up here, has seemed to me as 
ee ten. When your father was dying, were you kept away from 

m %9 

“ My dear young lady—a hardy, callous man may go where you may 
not.” 

“You are not hardy and callous.” 

“1 spoke of man’s general nature.” 

“T shall act upon my own responsibility. I am obliged by all your 
kindness, Mr. Carlyle,” she hastily added, “ but you really have no right 
to keep me from my father. And I shall go to him.” 
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Mr. Carlyle placed himself before her, his back against the door. His 
grave, kind face looked into hers with the deepest sympathy and tender- 
ness. “Forgive me, dear Lady Isabel ; I cannot let you go.” 

She broke into a passion of tears and sobs as he led her back to the fire, 
and stood before her. 

‘‘ He is my dear father: I have but him in the wide world.” 

“T know; I know: I feel for you all that you are feeling. Twenty 
times this night I have wished, forgive me the thought, that you were 
my sister, so that I might express my sympathy more freely, and comfort 

ou.” 

“ Tell me the truth, then, why I am kept away. If you can show me 
a sufficient cause, I will be reasonable fe obey ; but do not say again I 
should be disturbing him, for it is not true.” 

“ He is too ill for you to see him, his symptoms are too painful. In 
fact, it would not be proper: and were you to go in, in defiance of advice, 
you would regret it all your after life.” 

“Is he dying ?” 

Mr. Carlyle hesitated. Ought he to dissemble with her as the doctors 
had done? A strong feeling was upon him that he ought not. 

“I trust to you not to deceive me,” she simply said. 

‘“‘T fear he is. I believe he is.” 

She rose up; she grasped his arm in the sudden fear that flashed over 
her. ‘* You are deceiving me, and he is dead !” 

‘“T am not deceiving you, Lady Isabel. He is not dead: but—it may 
be very near.”’ 

She laid her face down upon the sofa pillow. ‘Going for ever from 
me! going for ever. Oh, Mr. Carlyle, fet me see him for a minute! 
just one farewell! Will you not try for me ?” 

He knew how hopeless it was, but he turned to leave the room. “I 
will go and see. But you will remain here quietly: you will not come.” 

She bowed her head in acquiescence, and he closed the door. Had 
she indeed been his sister, he would probably have turned the key upon 
her. He entered the earl’s chamber, but not many seconds did he remain 
in it. 

“Tt is over,” he whispered to Mrs. Mason, whom he met in the corri- 
dor. ‘ And Mr. Wainwright is asking for you.” 

‘‘ You are soon back,” cried Isabel, lifting her head. ‘ May I go?” 

He sat down and took her hand, shrinking from his task. ‘I wish I 
could comfort you !”’ he exclaimed, in a tone of deep emotion. 

Her face turned of a ghastly whiteness, as white as another's not far 
away. ‘ Tell me the worst,” he breathed. 

“I have nothing to tell you, but the worst. May God support you, 
dear Lady Isabel !” 

She turned to hide her face and its misery from him, and a low wail of 
anguish broke from her, telling its own tale of despair. 

The grey dawn of morning was breaking over the world, advent of an- 
other bustling day in life’s history: but the spirit of William Vane, Earl 
of Mount Severn, had soared away from it for ever. 

































NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sm NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Losi, 
ct ITI. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act TI. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXVII.—Epicrervs. 


SoUTHEY was quite a young man when he liked to wake at midnight, 
and weep, and wrote verses declaring that whosoever knew not, nor in- 
dulged in, the same luxury of dainty sorrow, was but 

——an instrument 
Of Nature’s common work.* 
Real life taught him to be more chary of ideal anguish. The stern 
strife of this work-a-day world disenchanted him of his emotional theory. 
Some two-and-twenty years after he penned these verses, we find him 
writing (1817) to a since distinguished poet, the author of “‘The Three 
Gates,” that if there be any evil connected with poetry, it is that it tends 
to make us too little masters of ourselves, and counteracts that stoicism, 
or necessary habit of self-control, of which all of us must sometimes 
stand in need. ‘J do not mean as to our actions, for there is no danger 
that a man of good principles should ever feel his inclination and his 
duty altogether at variance. But as to our feelings. You talk of 
mourning the loss of your trees, and not enduring to walk where you 
were wont to see them. I can understand this, and I remember when I 
was little more than your age saying that 
He who does not sometimes wake 


And weep at midnight, is an instrument 
Of Nature’s common work ; 


but the less of this the better. We stand in need of all that fortitude 
can do for us in this changeful world; and the tears are running down 
my cheeks when I tell you so.”+ For the death of Herbert Southey 





* Verses written on Christmas-day, 1795. 
t Southey to Chauncy Hare Townshend, Feb. 16, 1817.—Life and Corre- 
spondence, vol. iv. pp. 242-3. 
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was ever-present in the writer’s mind, and too recent, at that time, to be 
alluded to with dry eyes. 

Epictetus and the stoic phy, then, were what Southey, when he 
came to man’s estate, began to see what the world was made of, 
found it best to commune with, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. His praises of Epictetus are surprisingly frequent in his corre- 
spondence; and some out of the very numerous examples of this, may 
be worth reproducing, if only as a study of character and experience. 

The first noticeable instance occurs within two years of the “ om 
midnight” versification. “I think,” he tells his excellent friend, Mr. 
Grosvenor Bedford, in a letter of August, 1797, “I think you would 
derive more good from Epictetus, than from studying yourself. There 
is a very proud independence in the Stoic Philosophy, which has always 
much pleased me. You would find certain sentences in the Enchiridion, 
which would occur to the mind when such motives were wanted, and 
operate as motives ; besides, when you are examining yourself, you ought 
to have a certain standard whereby to measure yourself, and however far 
an old stoic may be from perfection, he is almost a god when compared to 
the present race, who libel that nature which appeared with such exceeding 
lustre at Athens, at Lacedemon [sic], and in Rome. I could send you 
to a better system than that of the bondsman Epictetus, where you 
would find a better model on which to frame your conduct. But the 
mind should have arrived at a certain stage to profit properly by that 
book which few have attained.”* Southey was at this time in his 
twenty-fourth year; and it seems that 


The years that bring the philosophic mind 


failed to confirm his preference of any other stoic to the bondsman Epic- 
tetus, who, in a variety of subsequent epistles, extending over long years, 
is the teacher and example than whom “ better model” (the Bible alone 
excepted) he has none to propose. , 

Six years later the following sentence may be read in a letter to the 
same old schoolfellow : “So much for the practical efforts of Epictetus, 
to whom I hold myself indebted for vere amendment of character” 
(April, 1803).¢ Next year, he advises Miss Barker (Feb. 1804), “ If 
you have never read Epictetus, get Miss Carter’s translation, and become 
wiser and happier.”{ In 1806 he presses, but more forcibly, the same 
counsel on his brother, the sea-captain. ‘ There is the same excuse for 
drunkenness and debauchery as for over-sensibility. Twelve years ago 
I carried Epictetus in my pocket, till my very heart was ingrained with 
it, as @ pig’s bones become red by feeding him upon madder. And the 
longer I live, and the more I learn, the more am I convinced that 
Stoicism, properly understood, is the best and noblest system of morals. 
If you have never read the book, buy Mrs. Carter’s translation of it 
whenever it comes in your way. Books of morals are seldom good for 
anything ; the stoical books are an exception.”’§ 

Another year, and Southey is at Miss Barker again about the bonds- 





* Life and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 321. t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 206. 
; oe ions from the Letters of Robert Southey, vol. i. p. 259. 
id. p. 400, 
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man. “It is useless to afflict yourself. Against this calamity, and 
against still greater ones, you can bear up, and must bear up. Did you 
ever read Mrs. Carter’s ‘ Epictetus’? Next to the Bible, it is the best 

ite book and the truest philosophy in existence.”* And the 
year following (May, 1808), he presses his erdatiee on no less a person 
than Mr. Walter Savage Landor, to whom he declares, ‘‘ I wish you were 
married, because the proverb about a rolling stone applies to a single 
heart, and I wish you were as much a Quaker as I am. Christian 
stoicism is wholesome for all minds; were I your confessor, I should 
enjoin you to throw aside Rousseau and make Epictetus your manual. 
Probatum est.”~ Or, as he was in the habit of saying in other cases of 
personal testimony, Experto crede Roberto. 

Again, in 1814, he tells a brother of Henry Kirke White, “If I were 
near you I would rid you of these blue devils. When I was about 
eighteen I made Epictetus literally my manual for some twelve months, 
and by that wholesome course of stoicism counteracted the mischief 
which I might else have incurred from a passionate admiration of Werter 
and Rousseau. His tonics agreed with me; and if the old Grecian could 
know how impassible I have ever since felt myself to the ra dux ég’ nuiy, 
he would be well satisfied with the effect of his lessons."{ To Mr. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend, in 1816, he repeats much of this, in a sort 
of retrospective review of his young-manhood: “I left Westminster in 
a perilous state—a heart full of feeling and poste, a head full of Rous- 
seau and Werter, and my religious principles shaken by Gibbon: man 
circumstances tended to give me a wrong bias, none to lead me right, 
except adversity, the wholesomest of all discipline. An instinctive mo- 
desty, rather than any purer cause, preserved me for a time from all vice. 
A severe system of stoical morality then came to its aid. I made Epic- 
tetus, for many months, literally my manual.”§° But we must not con- 
clude these citations without giving one of the same year’s date (May, 
~ 1816), Southey’s age being then forty-two, which shows him alive, now, 

to some short-comings in the Enchiridion, to defects and limitations in its 
range of influence, which hitherto he appears to have ignored. “ My 
dear Lightfoot,” he writes, to his old schoolfellow, “I thank you for 
your letter. You may remember that in my youth I had a good deal of 
such practical philosophy as may be learned from Epictetus; it has often 
stood me in good stead ; it affords strength, but no consolation ; conso- 
lation can be found only in religion, and there I find it.”|| Mainly it 
seems to have been the bereavement here alluded to, the loss of his dar- 
ling boy, too fondly doted on, in his bright brief day of redundant pro- 
mise, that taught Southey in sad earnest how miserable a comforter was 
aoe and sent him from the bondsman of Rome to the fisherman 
of Galilee, from the Enchiridion to the Evangelists. 

Although about Epictetus himself there was little enough of “ a lady’s 
man,” his Enchiridion had the fortune, last century, of becoming, in 
England at least, almost if not quite a lady’s book. Mistress§[ Elizabeth 
Carter's translation made its way in the reading world, and taught fine 





* Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, vol. ii. p. 1. 


Life and Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 144. t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 86. 
Ibid. p. 186. | Ibid. p. 179. 
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ladies to talk Epictetus, if not act him. Not to know him, argued your- 
self unknown. Not to have read him, stamped you at once as behind 
the age. To the approved topics current in polite conversation, —Shak- 
speare, taste, and ‘the musical glasses, —might perhaps have been added 
Mrs. Carter's Epictetus. But in the age that now is, the slave of 
Epaphroditus seems to be considered quite out of date, and the venerable 
and learned spinster who Englished him, quite out of fashion. 

People make little mention of him now-a-days, it is believed, in their 
familiar correspondence. They do not reiterate his value, year by year 
continually, like Robert Southey; or, like Boswell, in a half-maudlin, 
half-lucid interval, desire their friends to make hira their study, ‘“ Be- 
lieve me,” writes Mr. James Boswell to his dear Temple (1768), “ your 
imagination has suggested false terrors. Read Epictetus ; read Johnson. 
Let a manly and firm philosophy brace your mind,”* &c. &c.,—in a 
strain that befitted so a this model man of sage self-respect and self- 
control. People read no Epictetus now, and little if any Johnson. If 
exceptions there be, they are pretty well limited to bookish solitaries, 
and recluse students, of the Christian Gottlob Heyne type, though not of 
the C. G. Heyne dimensions: of which advanced scholar his biographer 
incidentally records, that Heyne had lately (1756) been engaged in 
studying Epictetus, and publishing an edition of his Enchiridion ; from 
which, quoth Heeren, his great soul had acquired much stoical nourish- 
ment. ‘* Such nourishmerit,” observes Mr. Carlyle, “ never comes wrong 
in life; and, surely, at this time Heyne had need of it all." Mr. 
Carlyle’s own estimate, however, of the worth of the Handbook as a 
handbook of faith and practice, is plainly enough recorded in another 
place. He quotes from the Sorrows-of Teufelsdrdckh this pithy frag- 
ment: “ The Enchiridion of Epictetus I had ever with me, often as m 
sole rational companion; and regret to mention that the nourishment it 
yielded was trifling.”” The avowal elicits a note or two of admiration 
and interrogation from Teufelsdréckh’s editor and creator : ‘* Thou foolish 
Teufelsdréickh! How could it else? Hadst thou not Greek enough to 
understand thus much: The end of Man is an Action, and not a 
Thought, though it were the noblest ?”’t 

When the Emperor Justinian, in the year 529, finally closed, by im- 
perial edict, the schools of Athens, ‘‘the last seven Sages of Greece,’’ 
Mr. Kingsley tells us, set off to Persia, to realise their ideal there, 
whence, however, “in reasonable fear for their own necks,” they soon 
“returned home, weary-hearted, into the Christian Empire from which 
they had fled,” fully contented with the permission which the Khozroo 
had obtained for them from Justinian, to hold their peace, and die among 
decent people. ‘So among decent people they died, leaving behind 
them, as their last legacy to mankind, Simplicius’s Commentaries on 
Epictetus’s Enchiridion, an essay on the art of egotism, by obeyin 
which, whosoever list may become as perfect a Pharisee as ever ym 
the earth of God.”§ The New Generation, it is clear, are not enamoured 
of Mrs. Carter’s White Slave. 








* Letters of James Boswell, p. 158. 
t Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. i. +‘ Life of Heyne.” 
¢ Sartor Resartus, book ii. ch. vi. 
§ Kingsley’s Hypatia, ch. xxx. 
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Yet let us not be unjustly unmindful of the good that was in Epictetus 
and his Enchiridion, and in the school to which he may be said to belong. 
Describing that “third school of Roman literature,” to which the atrocious 
tyranny that darkened the earlier ages of the empire gave rise, an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer remarks, that the sufferings to which men were sub- 
jected, turned their thoughts inward on their own hearts: the philosophy 
which had first been courted as the handmaid of a generous ambition, 
being now sought as a shelter and consolation in misery. ‘The maxims 
of the Stoics were again revived,—not, indeed, to stimulate to noble 
exertion, but to harden against misfortune. “Their lofty lessons of 
virtue were again repea ut with a bitter accent of despair and 
reproach; and that indulgence, or indifference towards vice, which had 
characterised the first philosophers, was now converted by the terrible 

i of its evils, into vehement and gloomy invective. Seneca, 
Tacitus, Epictetus, all fall under this description ; and the same spirit is 
discernible in Juvenal and Lucan.’”’* The Reviewer adds, that much 
more profound views of human nature, and a far greater moral sensibility, 
characterise that age, and show that even the unspeakable degradation to 
which the abuse of power had then sunk the mistress of the world, could 
not arrest altogether that intellectual progress which gathers its treasures 
from all the varieties of human fortune. 

Dr. Arnold declares the writings of Epictetus and M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus to present a far purer and better morality than the Romans had 
yet been acquainted with from any heathen pen. ‘The providence of 
God, the gratitude which we owe Him for all His gifts, and the duty of 
submission to His will, are prominently brought forward; while the 
duties of man to man, the claims which our neighbours have upon our 
constant exertions to do them service, and the excellence of abstaining 
from revenge or uncharitable feelings, are enforced with far greater ear- 
nestness than in the writings of the older philosophers. We cannot, 
indeed, refuse to admire the noble effort of the stoic philosophy to release 
mankind from the pressure of physical evil, and to direct their minds 
with undivided affection to the pursuit of moral good. When the pro- 
spect beyond the grave was all darkness, the apparently confused scene of 
human life could not but perplex the best and wisest ; sickness, loss of 
friends, poverty, slavery, or an untimely death, might visit him who had 
laboured most steadily in the practice of virtue ; and even Aristotle him- 
self is forced with his own hands to destroy the theory of happiness which 
he had so elaborately formed, by the confession that the purest virtue 
might be so assailed with external evils that it could only preserve its 

from absolute misery. | 

“The Stoics assumed a bolder language, and strove with admirable 
firmness to convince reluctant nature of its truth. Happiness, as they 
taught, was neither unattainable by man, nor dependent on external cir- 
cumstances; the providence of God had not,t according to the vulgar 
complaint, scattered good and evil indiscriminately upon the virtuous and 
the wicked; the gifts and the deprivations of fortune were neither good 
nor evil; and all that was really good was virtue, all that was really bad 
was vice, which were respectively chosen by men at their own will, and 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. p. 34. t Epictetus, Enchiridion, 38. 
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so chosen that the distribution of happiness and misery to each was 
in exact proportion to his own deservings. But as it was not possible to 
attain to this estimate of external things without the most severe disci- 
line, the Stoics taught their disciples to desire nothing at all* till they 
had so changed their nature as to desire nothing but what was really 
good. In the same way they inculcated an absence of all feelings, in 
order to avoid subjecting ourselves to any other Psa than that of 
reason. When our friends were in distress,f we might appear nee 
to sympathise with their sorrow, but we — no means to grieve with 
them in heart; a parent should not be roused to punish his son,f for it 
was better that the son should turn out ill than that the father should be 
diverted from the care of his own mind by his interest for another.’’§ 
There is much, then, in Epictetus to remind us of Churchill's “ upright 
justicer,” who, according to that clerical satirist, 


Adjusts and settles in a trice, 

What virtue is, and what is vice ; 

What is perfection, what defect ; 

What we must choose, and what reject ; 
He takes upon him to explain 

What pleasure is, and what is pain; 
Whilst we, obedient to the whim, 

And resting all our faith on him, 

True members of the Stoic Weal, 

Must learn to think, and cease to feel. || 


Addison opens one of his Spectators with remarks on this systematised 
apathy. As the Stoic sihitieahinie, says he, discard all passions in general, 

ey will not allow a wise man so much as to pity the afflictions of 
another. “If thou seest thy friend in trouble,” says Epictetus, “thou 
mayest put on a look of sorrow, and condole with him, but take care that 
thy grief be not real.” The more rigid of this sect would not comply so 
far as to show even such an outward appearance of grief; but when one 
told them of any calamity that had befallen even the nearest of their 
acquaintance, would immediately reply, “‘ What is that to me?’”’ If you 
aggravated the circumstances of the affliction, and showed how one mis- 
fortune was followed by another, the answer was still, “ All this may be 
true, but what is it to me?” Joseph Addison, for his part, is of opinion, 
good man, that compassion does not only refine and civilise some 
nature, but has something in it more pleasing and agreeable than what 
can be met with in such an indolent happiness, such an indifference 
to mankind, as that in which the Stoics placed their wisdom.4] And 
after all, a good many will be of opinion with Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, 
as regards Epictetus’s own triumphs in the art of How To Be Happy: 


En vain, d’un ton de rhéteur, 
Epictéte a son lecteur 
Préche le bonheur supréme ; 
oh trouve un consolateur 
Plus affligé que moi-méme. 








* Epictetus, Enchiridion, 7. t Ibid. 22. t Ibid. 16, 
Arnold, Roman Literature in the time of Trajan. 
Churchill’s Poems: The Ghost, book iv, { The Spectator, No. 397 
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Dans son flegme simulé 

Je découvre sa colére ; 

J’y vois un homme accablé 

Sous le poids de sa misére : 

Et, dans tous ces beaux discours 
Fabriqués durant le cours 

De sa fortune maudite, 

Vous reconnaissez toujours 


L’esclave d’ Epaphrodite.* 


La Harpe objects, by the way, to the term affligé, as of legitimate appli- 
cation to Epictetus: No, Epictéte is not “ afflicted,” and his conduct is 
known to have been as firm as his doctrine. But La Harpe admits that 
Epictéte’s prohibition of our ever being afflicted, is pretty nearly tanta- 
mount to a prohibition of our ever falling sick. 

When Rousseau in his concluding couplet speaks of our recognising 
athwart all those beaux discours and grandiose sentiments “ the bondsman 
of Epaphroditus,” he implies the character of the master, who is said to 
have been a coarse numskull, of brutal manners, one of Nero’s freedmen, 
and belonging to the Life Guards of that paragon of an emperor. Rous- 
seau’s meaning is, that through all and in spite of all the slave’s sublime 
generalities, you can detect the latent wretchedness of the man whose 
leg his master broke for fun. The story goes, that Epaphroditus one day 
amused himself with twisting the leg of Epictetus. The man told the 
master he would twist it once too often, if he didn’t take care. T'wist it 

in, and only a little further, and, he warned him, you'll break it. 

paphroditus tried the extra twist, and the fracture was forthwith 

an accomplished fact. ‘I told you so,” was the poor bondsman’s only 
remark. 

It is supposed that Epictetus one day ceased to be in bondage, as he 
left Rome when Domitian issued his edict against the philosophers. He 
retired to Epirus, but appears, by Spartian’s account, to have returned to 
Rome after a while, and lived on terms of intimacy with the Emperor 
Hadrian. He led, we are told, a life of exemplary contentment, sim- 
plicity, and virtue, practising in all particulars the morality he taught. 
“He lived for a long time in a small hut, with no other furniture than a 
bed and lamp, and without an attendant, until he benevolently adopted a 
child whom a friend had been compelled by poverty to expose, and hired 
a nurse for its sake. There is a story connected with his lamp which 
illustrates the equanimity of Epictetus. He had bought one day an iron 
lamp, which was very soon after stolen from his hut, while he was him- 
self standing in a corner wrapped in meditation ; and when on looking up 
he came to miss it, he observed with a smile, ‘I shall disappoint this 
thief to-morrow, for if he comes back for another lamp, he shall only find 
an earthen one.’”{ The story illustrates Epictetus’s, as well as the 
thief’s, faculty of abstraction. Last century, when Epictetus was so 
much more in vogue, the lamp story was held the right thing for the 
House of Commons. It was a Prime Minister’s story. Hannah More, 
not yet elderly or unworldly, tells us of an evening party she was present 


at, with Edmund Burke, and Lord North, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 


















* J. B. Rousseau, Odes, livre ii. 2. + Arrian. 
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among the guests: “ Mrs. Fielding and I, like ge little misses,” 

uoth Hannah, “ diverted ourselves with muating ir Joshua and Lord 

almerston the play of twenty questions, and thoroughly did we puzzle 
them by picking out little obscure insignificant things, which we collected 
from ancient history. Lord North overhearing us, desired to be initiated 
into this mysterious game, and it was proposed that I should question 
him: I did so, but his twenty questions were exhausted before he came 
near the truth. As he at length gave up the point, I told him my 
thought was the earthen lamp of Epictetus. ‘I am quite provoked at 
my own stupidity,’ said his lordship, ‘for I quoted that very lamp last 
night in the House of Commons.’”* Whether the thief came next day 
for the earthen lamp, history records not. Quite possibly,—to walk off 
with what not much enriched him, and left Epictetus poor indeed. That 
thief, in fact, we always think of as occupying the bad eminence of excep- 


tion from Milton’s query, 


For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish Pf 


I would, J, shouts adown eighteen centuries that man “ of three letters,” 
and no conscience at all. 

The rapacious rascal had small notion, after all, of what a lamp of this 
slave-philosopher’s would be worth one day. Three thousand drachme 
were paid down for the lamp of Epictetus, by some gentleman-philosopher 
who had a craze for him, after he had gone the way of all flesh, The 
wonderful lamp of Aladdin is scarcely more wonderful than this. But 
hero-worshippers and relic-hunters would go great lengths in drachme, 
then, just as they will in pounds, shillings, and pence, now. 

Epictetus did not leave much behind him to smell of the lamp in ques- 
tion. His writings, it is believed, were simply nil. Suidas, indeed, makes 
out that he wrote wholesale; but of this the humblest retail proof is 
wanting; and there is good reason, judicious biographers say, to decide 
that he left no Remains, of his own handiwork. Arrian describes him to 
have been “a powerful and exciting lecturer.” The same Arrian it was, 
his admiring pupil, who took down his “ Discourses,” and published 
them, after his master’s death, in six books, of which four are extant. 
Arrian also compiled the Enchiridion, and wrote a life of Epictetus, which 
has not come down to our times. Among the memoirs we possess, there 
is a common agreement with all the writers as to the love Epictetus had 
of neatness—to a degree that might seem incompatible with such acces- 
sories as that unfurnished hut and wonderful lamp. 

Origen pronounces his style superior to that of Plato. Whether 
Mr. Landor would avow the same preference—supposing the materials 
existed for instituting an actual comparison of styles—we can surmise 
only, not determine. But at any rate Mr. Landor has had something 
to say, indirectly but forcibly enough, on the style of Epictetus. There 
is a pungently-written Imaginary Conversation between the latter and 
Seneca, in which, we need scarcely say, Epictetus has all the wit and 
merit to himself,—the wealthier and more courtly of the two philosophers 
being, in fact, so utterly abominable in Mr. Landor’s re , that he is 








* Memoirs of Hannah More, ch. v. t Comus. t F, U, R. 
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almost farcically caricatured in the dialogue aforesaid—in which, cer- 
tainly, his best friends would not know him. “ You have great need,” 
the {entice Seneca tells Epictetus, “of an instructor in eloquence and 
rhetoric : you want topics and tropes and figures. . . . . . Let us reason 
a little upon style. I would set you right, and remove from before you 
the prejudices of a somewhat rustic education. We may adorn the sim- 

licity of the wisest. . . . . You have formed at present no idea of style.” 
E ictetus replies, that he never thinks about it. First he considers 
whether what he is about to say is true; then whether he can say it with 
brevity, in such a manner as that others shall see it as clearly as he does 
in the light of truth ; for if they survey it as an ingenuity, his desire is 
ungratified, his duty unfulfilled. He goes not with those who dance 
around the image of Truth, less out of honour to her than to display their 
agility and address. Seneca rejoins: “ We must attract the attention 
of readers by novelty and force aud grandeur of expression.” Epictetus 
assents: We must. Nothing is so grand as truth, nothing so forcible, 
nothing so novel. ‘ Sonorous sentences are wanted,’’ Seneca proceeds, 
“to awaken the lethargy of indolence.”” Awaken it to what? the other 
wants to know: there lies the question, and a weighty one. If you 
awaken men where they can see nothing and do no work, it is better to 
let them rest: but will not they, does Seneca think, look up at a rain- 
bow, unless they are called to it by a clap of thunder? Shirking that 

uestion, Seneca merely answers, with a sneer: “ Your early youth, 
Dpictetus, has been I will not say neglected, but cultivated with rude in- 
struments and unskilful hands.” ‘1 thank God for it,” is the reply: 
“those rude instruments have left the turf lying yet toward the sun ; 
and those unskilful hands have plucked out the docks."* But though this 
leaves untouched the question of style, as respects any comparison be- 
tween the Phrygian bondsman and the divine Plato, there is another 
Imaginary Conversation, by other interlocutors, in which the palm is 
given to Epictetus over Plato, for superiority, not in the mere province 
of style, but in moral philosophy itself, as a practieal science. Lucian is 
there made explicitly to affirm, that more of true wisdom, more of trust- 
worthy manliness, more of promptitude and power to keep man steady 
and straightforward on the perilous road of life, may be found in the little 
manual of Epictetus, “ which,” says Lucian, “ I could write in the palm 
of my left hand,” than there is in all the “ rolling and redundant volumes 
of this mighty rhetorician, which you may begin to transcribe on the 
summit of the great Pyramid, carry down over the Sphynx at the bottom, 
and continue on the sands half way to Memphis.”+ But the upshot of 
all this may be, not that Mr. Landor loves Epictetus more, but that he 
loves Plato less. As indeed where does he miss an opportunity—not to 
speak of those he makes—to disparage, as at best a mighty rhetorician, 
the prince of ideal philosophers ? 

Whether, of the two, Epictetus was nearer in spirit and tendency, as 
well as in time, to the Christian dispensation, only an anti-Platonist of 
peremptory disposition would decide in the affirmative. The orthodox 
churchman, however, would perhaps deal with any such question of relative 





* Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: ‘‘Epictetus and Seneca.” 
t Ibid.: “ Lucian and Timotheus.” 
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approximation, much in the manner of M. Nisard, who,—without any 
such question in his mind at the time,—makes this observation on heathen 
ethics and gospel ethics respectively; ‘J’aime les fidres satisfactions 
d’Epictate esclave se rendant libre par le mépris des choses extérieures ; 
V’éloquence d’un saint Paul ferait-elle de cette soumission orgueilleuse 
humilité? Ainsi, les sidcles se seraient ajoutés aux sidcles sans que la 
logique de l’esprit humain ni le génie des philosophes fit sortir des 
fectionnements de la morale de Socrate les nouveautés de |’Evangile. :C’est 
que ce ne sont ni les mémes vertus ni les mémes doctrines. Ce qui différe, 
ce n’est pas seulement la maniére de semer, c’est la semence,”* 

M. Nisard’s expression, esclave se rendant libre, would have been after 
Epictetus’s own heart. ‘‘ Few there be,” says Isaac Barrow, “ that, with 
Epictetus, can philosophate in slavery.”t His mind to him a kingdom 
was. His spirit could expatiate in freedom, in thoughts that wander 
through eternity. Bondsman as he was, he could find in his heart, on 
behalf of those who oppressed, or scouted, or pitied him, to wish that they, 
for their own sake, were altogether as he was, except these bonds. M. 
Ampere, indeed, makes his stoical Cato at Utica declare, 

——Je n’ai point accepté 
Des autres stoiciens l’axiome vanté, 
Qu’esclave dans le fait, on peut, par la pensée 
Etre libre : maxime a mes yeux peu sensée.t 


But Epictetus would have stoutly maintained the impugned proposition, 
and have accepted in full, with his own construction of * what is truth ?” 
the Christian poet’s averment: 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves besides. § 
Mr. Carlyle is not unmindful of the Phrygian bondsman, when arguing 
that Institutions are much, but they are not all; that man is not the 
creature and product of Mechanism, but, in a far truer sense, its creator 
and producer; that it is the noble people that makes the noble govern- 
ment, rather than conversely. ‘The freest and highest spirits of the 
world have often been found under strange outward circumstances; Saint 
Paul and his brother Apostles. were politically slaves; Epictetus was 
personally one.” || Epictetus stands forth, in this sense, a representative 
man: to show how independent that which constitutes man’s highest 
nature may be, on outward circumstances. 

ve igitur liber? Sapiens: sibi qui imperiosus : 
uem neque nm. neque mors, neque vincula terrent ; 


Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis ; et in seipso totus.4) 


Pascal recognises in Epictetus an almost unrivalled philosopher in re- 
spect to the duties of man. “He shows in a thousand ways what man 
should do. He would have him be humble, concealing his good resolu- 


———— rr 








* Etudes d’Hist. et de Littérature, par Desiré Nisard (1859), p. 206. 

7 Barrow’s Sermons, XIL 

+ César: Scenes historiques, par J. J. Ampere, iiime partie. § Cowper. 
|| Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. “Signs of the Times.” 

{ Horat. Sermon. II. 7. 
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tions, especially in their beginnings, and fulfilling them in secret : nothing 


80 ruinous to as to make a show of them openly. He is never w 
of repeating that all the study and all the desire of man should be to know 
the will of God, and to follow it.—Such was the intelligence of this great 
mind, which knew so well the duties of man: happy had he but also 
known his weakness !”* Subsequently again, Pascal has this passage, at 
the conclusion of his Article on Epictetus and Montaigne. “Christians, 
in general, have slight occasion for these readings in philosophy. Never- 
theless, Epictetus has an admirable art of troubling the repose of those 
who seek for it in external things, and of forcing them to acknowledge 
themselves to be veritable slaves and sightless wretches, and that there is 
no possible escape from the error and grief they flee from, except by their 
giving themselves without reserve to God alone.”¢ Pascal’s exposé of the 
deep void in this, as in all human philosophy, of what M. Nourisson calls 
“les incurables infirmités du Stoicisme,”{ is familiar to all readers of the 
immortal Pensées. Pitched in the same key, though so differently ac- 
centuated in expression, is the following paragraph from the “ Christian 
Morals” of an English contemporary of Pascal’s, the ever-admirable Sir 
Thomas Browne. “ Rest not in the high-strained paradoxes of old phi- 
losophy, supported by naked reason, and the reward of mortal felicity ; but 
labour in the ethics of faith, built upon heavenly assistance, and the happi- 
ness of both beings.§ Understand the rules, but swear not unto the 
doctrines of Zeno or Epicurus. Look beyond Antoninus, and terminate 
not thy morals in Seneca or Epictetus. Let not the twelve but the two 
tables be thy law: let Pythagoras be thy remembrancer, not thy textuary 
and final instructor: and learn the vanity of the world, rather from 
Solomon thau Phocylides.|| | Sleep not in the dogmas of the Peripatus, 
Academy, or Porticus. Be a moralist of the Mount, an Epictetus in the 
faith, and christianise thy notions.”§ 

The Stoicism of Rome lived and died, to use M. Girardin’s phrase, with 
folded arms: and therein consists its error and its misfortune. Its morale 
was pure and severe. What was wanting to it, to become Christian? 





—————— ee ee ee | ——— 


* Pensées de Pascal, i partie, art. xi. + Ibid. § v. 
La Pensée Humaine, par M. Nourisson, p. 119. 

i By “the happiness of both beings,” the grand old physician means, we take 
it, what, in an age of Secularism, Mr. Binney would call, or rather has called, 
Making the best of both Worlds. 

|| Upon the name Phocylides, Dr. Johnson has this explanatory note: “ A writer 
of moral sentences in verse.”—Since Dr. Johnson’s days, that else obscure name 
has been made familiar once a month, to the “general,” by the whimsically 
rendered excerpt which served as epigraph to each new number of the Noctes 
Ambrosiana : 

“This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbled Greek in no silly days; 
. * * 


An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes. }” 


The choice of so out-of-the-way an ancient on Blackwood's behoof, was analogous 
to that of the old-world worthy who figures on the title-page of the Edinburgh 
Review, and about whom Sydney Smith, as its original editor, makes a humorously 
frank confession. 

§ Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, part iii. § xxi. 
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M. Girardin answers: il lui manque le zéle du prosélytisme. The virtue 
of the Stoic, he says, is a sort of aristocratic egoism. Be virtuous, and 
despise the people. Whereas the Church bids us be virtuous, and love 
our neighbour as ourselves. ‘“Otez la charité, entre la morale du 
stoicisme et la morale du christianisme tout est égal; dtez la charité, 
Epictéte vaut I’Evangile.”* We have seen the specific value attributed 
to Epictetus, within his own range of influence, by Blaise Pascal ; and it 
was this value which Southey appreciated so warmly, as the numerous 
extracts given in this paper almost redundantly prove. It is noticeable, 
too, that men of a Rousseau-ish or Werther-like turn of mind, appear 
especially susceptible to the teaching of the Enchiridion. Southey was 
avowedly of this temperament. Rousseau himself introduces the manual 
in a passage which, though irony be there, is not all-in-all ironical: “ I 
engaged mylord Edouard,” writes Claire to Julie, “to pass the evening 
with him [Saint-Preux], and, without saying anything bearing directly 
on his situation, to dispose his mind insensibly to a state of Stoical firm- 
ness. ‘ You, who know your Epictetus so well,’ I said to him,—*‘ now or 
never is the time for turning him to profitable account. Distinguish 
carefully between apparent and real good, what is within us from what is 
without,’ ” &c.t Chateaubriand, again, the author of ‘‘ René,” had all 
his life long a great taste for Epictetus. ‘‘ He requested me,” says M. le 
Comte de Marcellus, “in 1840, to translate a-fragment of this author, 
from which he had derived real consolation during his first sojourn 
in London, when, as he told me, he read him in the Greek.”f It 1s not 
merely a reaction from sentimentalism that induces this taste; there is an 
element in the seutimentalism itself that generates and fosters it. 

To more robust and rugged natures, the attraction is equally and more 
legitimately real, though different in its operation. Ellesmere, the caustic 
spirit among Friends in Council, speaks for many another, when he says: 
“What I like the Romans for, is their stoicism. That was a grand 
theory forthem. Itis impossible not to have some respect for it—a man 
thinking that he has no clear cause for hope or comfort, here or hereafter, 
but resolving that at any rate he will bear what comes—and making out 
a religion of endurance only. Human nature driven into a corner and 
standing at bay! Slight thinkers will tell you that stoicism was but a 
theory, never translated into life. But none of these great ideas remain 
theories only. You do not see them, perhaps, meet any particular case ; 
but they form the mind: they impose limits both upon thought and 
feeling.”’ 

We have often heard discussions and nominations of Persons one 
might Wish to have Seen, after the manner of the celebrated evening at 
Charles Lamb’s, recorded so vividly by William Hazlitt: but never among 
the suggested names, numerous as in the aggregate these must have 
been, do we remember Epictetus to have been anybody’s nominee. No 
one put him in the nominative case. He put no one in the optative 


* Saint-Marc Girardin, Mélanges de Littérature: Le Stoicisme. 
+ La Nouvelle Héloise, partie i. lettre lvi. 

¢ Chateaubriand et son Temps (1859), p. 481. 

§ Friends in Council, book ii. “Slavery,” ch. ii. 
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mood. His shade is not the first that many would fly to, and commune 
withal, in the Elysian Fields. Yet in the Elysian Fields he is assigned 
place of some prominence, and reviewed in some detail, by a singularly. 
unlike personage, the creator of Pantagruel and Panurge. Scores of 
renowned names are dismissed by Rabelais with half a line at the most, 
while to Epictetus he devotes—perhaps out of pure love of contraries, or 
of being contrarious—quite a paragraph of news from Elysium. Episte- 
mon, it will be remembered, relates to Pantagruel and Panurge what and 
whom he had seen in the Elysian Fields—among the strange sights being, 
Xerxes, as a crier of mustard; Hannibal, a kettle-maker and seller of 
egg-shells; Trajan, a fisher of frogs; Justinian, a pedlar; Pyrrhus, a 
kitchen-scullion ; Pope Boniface VIII., a secummer of pots; Cleopatra, a 
crier of onions; and other grotesque transformations not a few. The 
bondsman of Epaphroditus is more minutely inspected, though the change 
will be thought not less complete. “I saw Epictetus there most gallantl 
apparelled after the French fashion, sitting under a pleasant arbour, wit 
store of handsome gentlewomen, frolicking, drinking, dancing, and making 
good cheer, with abundance of crowns of the sun. Above the lattice were 
written these verses for his device : 


To leap and dance, to sport and play, 

And drink good wine both white and brown, 
Or nothing else do all the day, 

But tell bags full of many a crown. 


“‘ When he saw me, he invited me to drink with him very courteously, 
and I being willing to be entreated, we tippled and chopined together 
most theologically. In the mean time came Cyrus to beg one farthing 
of him for the honour of Mercury, therewith to buy a few onions for his 
supper. No, no, said Epictetus, I do not use in my alms-giving to 
bestow farthings. Hold, thou varlet, there’s a crown for thee, be an 
honest man.”* 

Did Rabelais, in all this, meau (as a devout Epicurean) to intimate, not 
only that Stoicism was a sheer mistake in this world, but that the Stoic 
would (however pleasantly) find out his mistake in the next ? 











* Rabelais, I. ch. xxx. 
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THE FATAL CHAIN. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM. 


One dreary autumn evening, shortly after I had taken possession of 
my living (thus my friend, the Rev. Mr. Z., began his narrative), I was 
sitting alone in my study, the same which I occupy to this day, and from 
which I overlook the church and the churchyard, when a servant-girl 
entered, and announced that a strange gentleman was waiting in the 
drawing-room, who wished to speak to me. I hastened down stairs, and 
found a good-looking young man, although he appeared to be unusually 
pale, with an expression of wild grief in his eyes, which led me to con- 
clude that he was the bearer of some unpleasant intelligence. 

“T come to beg you for the key of the Lejonswiird’schen family vault,” 
said he; ‘I believe you have it ?”’ 

“What!” I demanded, in astonishment, “do you wish it now, at this 
late hour ?” 

“Yes; I must have it,” said the stranger, impatiently, “ for a corpse. 
Alas! a corpse is to be interred immediately.” 

The stranger’s manners seemed to me to be so very peculiar that I still 
hesitated. On perceiving this, he cried, 

“You appear to be unwilling to give it, sir. You need not hesitate; 
my name is Lejonswird, and the corpse which is to be laid in the narrow 
tomb is that of my wife. I have one key, but require the other from you. 
Will you still refuse it to me ?” 

I gave him the key, and with scarcely a word of thanks he hastened 
away. I returned to my chamber, and gazed forth into the darkness which 
shrouded the churchyard. I soon perceived lights moving over the graves 
towards the vaults; the vault lies here, on this side, and the wall at the 
entrance is ornamented by a lion holding in its paw a pierced heart. The 
tomb was opened, and I saw the torchlight through the grating. It was 
a gloomy sight, which I shall never forget. 

The simple burial was over, and immediately afterwards a servant 
brought me back the key. 

Several years had passed, when the same gentleman entered my room 
one morning. 

“ Do you recollect me ?” he asked. I answered in the affirmative. “ It 
is well,” continued he ; “ I am going to become your parishioner, yonder, 
at Lejonsniis.” 

“Are you going to live at Lejonsniis? Surely you are not in earnest, 
Herr Count! No one has resided there for nearly a hundred years.” 

“So much the better! I will turn it once more into a human dwelling ; 
but I shall lead a very secluded life : my servant is to be my major-damo, 
my coachman, and my valet ; that will be a quiet household! Will you 
accompany me?” continued he. “Though the proprietor of the estate, 
I am perfectly ignorant of its situation. Will you accompany me, and 
instal me among my dear forefathers who are there in effigy ?” 

Having acquainted my wife with my intended journey, I seated myself 
along with the count in his carriage, and set off, driven by the much-ex- 
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ienced domestic, who, besides his knowledge of the mysteries of the 
Kitchen and the bed-chamber, was also skilled in managing a pair of 
horses. 

We soon arrived at the estate. A large, heavy building, to which 
wings had been added, stood, with its dingy windows, in gloomy grandeur ; 
a double row of ancient trees skirted the spacious court-yard, in the centre 
of which, surrounded by a wild and partly withered hedge of box, arose 
a dried-up fountain. This is a slight description of the place. 

The count smiled and looked at me. “ How does the house please 
you?” said he. “To me it looks like the abode of spectres. It is 
strange,” continued he, “that people are always anxious to attach a more 
intimate connexion with the world of spirits to places such as this, as if 
spirits could not reveal their presence anywhere. You doubt my words, 
You shake your head. Why? If there be no communication with the 
world of spirits, why have we an inward voice which tells us that 
there is?” 

“ All have not such a voice,” I answered, smiling. 

“There you are mistaken, dear sir,” replied the count, eagerly. “ You 
cannot deny that there are things which pass our comprehension, which 
therefore originate from a higher power ; and there scarcely exists a man 
who, once in his life at least, has not been placed in a situation which has 
forced him to believe in the influence of a world of spirits. Tell me, what 
is it that consoles him who has lost all that he held dear? For instance, 
a——’’—he was silent a moment, as if struggling with inward emotion 
—‘“‘a wife,” continued he, “and child. What is that—when, crushed by 
the cruel hand of Fate, one kneels before a coffin—which iilumines the 
soul like a clear stream of light from a better world, or whispers sweet 
comfort to the half-paralysed heart ?” 

“ Religion,” I replied; “the consolation of religion, Herr Count.” 

** No, no, Herr Pastor; religion has nothing to do with this. Religion 
is a sentiment embracing duty and devotion, which is founded on faith, 
and directed by reason. The sensation to which I allude is something 
outward, something which affects the soul as suddenly as a flash of 
lightning, without the thoughts having had time to dwell on the possi- 
bility of consolation. It is as if a stream of light broke unexpectedly 
upon the mind, Herr Pastor. It is not religion, but the spirit of the 
beloved departed which bestows on the mourner a portion of its own 
bliss,” 

Just then the inspector arrived with the keys of the castle, and inter- 
rupted our conversation. He also was of the same opinion as myself, that 
the castle was not fit to be inhabited; but the count remained firm to his 
intention of taking up his abode there. 

“Give me the keys, inspector. You need not accompany us; my 
friend and I will be able to find our way, I do not doubt. You need 
— tell us to which doors the keys belong.” 

he inspector bowed, and began as he was requested to sort the keys. 

“‘ This one belongs to the large house door ; this, to the suite of rooms 
occupied by the councillor of blessed memory ; and this, to the apartments 
which the councillor’s wife inhabited. This key belongs to the young 
count’s rooms; or,” continued he, rather embarrassed, “to the rooms in 
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the western wing, which belonged to your grandfather, Herr Count, when 


he was a young man.” 


“Enough, good sir. We shall find our way,” said the count, as he. 
smilingly interrupted him. 

We approached the castle. “Did you hear,” said the count, “ the 
young count’s rooms? The young count was my grandfather. This 
shows that traditions never grow old. He is still called tHE younG 
count here, although it is about fifty years since he died, old and 
infirm.” 

As we entered the lofty arched entrance-hall, a chill, dank air met us. 
Here and there a portion of the ornamental gilding from the walls had 
fallen away, and several large oil-paintings, representing bear-hunts, had 
become spotted with mould and dust. 

“ The entrance-hall is not particularly inviting,” said the count; “ but 
let us proceed farther.” 

The key was placed into the heavy, elaborately ornamented door, 
leading to the apartments of the councillor above mentioned. We 
entered an ante-chamber, hung with several portraits and landscapes of 
the Dutch school; here, in a richly gilt frame, which the hand of time 
had partially robbed of its brilliancy, was a lady dressed as a shepherdess, 
with a sien Sdennel straw hat upon her powdered head, and a shepherd’s 
crook in her hand; a lovely smile played round the rosy lips, and the 
bright and speaking eyes sparkled with gaiety. 

“ That,”’ said the count, “is my grandmother. She is smiling to us. 
She was painted as a bride, and there she still sits in her youthful 
beauty. It is the same with portraits as with the soul—they never 
grow old.” 

We went on, and entered a room with a polished oaken floor, and the 
walls hung with gilded leather in richly gilt partitions; there was a stiff 
grandeur about the room, which was rendered more formal by the old- 
fashioned furniture. The mouldings of the ceilings were decorated by 
groups of clumsy figures, a remnant of the grotesque taste, and accumula- 
tion of ornaments so prevalent in the seventeenth century. This had for- 
merly been the chamber in which the councillor had studied, and it had 
been left untouched, just as it was during his lifetime. A clock, in 
a large stand of Chinese painting, in black and gold, stood silent and 
covered with dust in a corner, and a thick bell-rope with ponderous silk 
tassels still hung in another corner near the heavy writing-table, before 
which was placed, as if the student had only a moment before arisen from 
it, a narrow, high-backed chair, with legs curved outwards. Beyond this 
se _ a bed-chamber, decorated in the same style as the one we had 
Just left. 

““ By Heavens!” said the count, “it almost seems as if you were right. 
I cannot reconcile myself to these rooms, and to this furniture. Rooms 
and furniture—if I may so express myself—are our nearest acquaintances 
—a chair, a table, a sofa, are often our most intimate companions.” 

At length we arrived at two small rooms, the windows of which looked 
out upon the garden ; they seemed to have been more recently occupied, 
and were more simply furnished. 


“T shall pitch my tent here!” said the count. “The arrangements 
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cannot be said to be of the newest fashion, but, at any rate, there is. a 
more cheerful aspect about this place than in any other part of the 
castle.” , 

Before the table stood an arm-chair, which formerly had been gilded, 
but now the white grounding was visible in many places; the red velvet 
with which it was covered was not faded’; indeed, upon the whole, the 
colours were better preserved in this room than in the others. I was 
surprised at it, but the count, who regarded everything in his own peculiar 
way, merely remarked that the chamber lay on the northern side of the 





“You see, Herr Pastor, where the full glare of the sun cannot 
penetrate, anything old is better preserved. It is a well-known fact, that 
what is en is best preserved in darkness ; this holds good as well in 
the material as in the moral world, for light is only required by that 
which is growing. Objects that decay are more easily destroyed in light 
than in twilight. Hence,” he added, with a satirical curl of his lip, 
“ darkness is so necessary for the preservation of what is old.”’ 

These apartments having been brought into some sort of order, the 
count established himself in them; from the time he had taken posses. 
sion of his paternal property, his temper appeared to have become more 
equable. The castle harmonised with his restless soul, which cared not 
for the present, but loved rather to live amidst the memory of the past, 
which was crowded with familiar acquaintances ; or, to endeavour to seek 
a -_ and mysterious intercourse with another, and to us unknown, 
wor 

He was a visionary, but a noble visionary, with a deep sense of every- 
thing that is good and grand. I frequently visited him, and found him 

engaged in reading, but he always hid his book when I entered. 
Once, however, I happened to catch a glimpse of it: it was Jung 
Stilling’s works. 

“I see, count,’’ said I, “‘ that you are reading about ghosts and appa- 
ritions. You surely do not believe in them ?” 

“ Why should I not? Is there anything absurd in that belief, or do 
you suppose that man is the only being in the creation intellectually 
endowed ? That he stands next to God? Do you not believe in the 
possibility that the human soul, when freed from its vile earthly garment, 
can receive a more perfect, an ethereal body, suited to its new state? J 
believe in it, and find comfort in the thought. What were man if he did 
not, even here below, penetrate, however dimly, into a future existence, 
and acquire a slight a of its mysteries? What were we, did 
we not all believe in this, to a greater or lesser extent? I maintain that 
there does not exist a man who has not some belief in spirits, even though 
he may ridicule the idea to others. When Death steals away the best 
beloved of a man’s heart, seizes her in his bony arms, and draws her down 
into the gloom of the grave—when the hand of Providence lies heavily 
him—rest assured, my friend, ¢hat man will believe in a spiritual 
world.”’ 

“ Assuredly; and he ought to do so. No one should dare to doubt 
the future existence of the soul.” 

“J of the atmosphere as being peopled with spirits; to that 
belief the soul of man clings when sorrowing for the dead.” 
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“ Sorrow often leads to wild ideas,” I remarked. 

“ Sorrow!” repeated the count. ‘“ You are y right; sorrow con- 
stitutes the night in the fate of mankind. we are prey we 
heed not the noiseless, measured movement of the wheel of fate; the 
earthly element asserts its right over us, and cheats us into the belief 
that we are happy. True happiness and sorrow are more in unison than 
we are apt to fancy. If we sit on a peaceful evening with a beloved wife 
and her children, and thank the Lord for all the blessings we enjoy, it is 
their presence which constitutes our happiness; or, if we fall upon our 
knees by the side of their inanimate corpses, though we are bowed down 
with grief for their loss at first, after a time we cease to feel that we are 
alone. There is a something invisible, inaudible, and yet intelligible to 
our inmost soul that tells us restoration succeeds to dissolution, and life 
succeeds to death; and this something I call a mysterious intercourse 
with the spirit world.” 

“ But, count,” I sted, “reason points out to us——” 

* Reason !”’ sapeitagh hi impetuously interrupting me. “Speak not 
of cold reason! What is that power which some of divining 
every feeling, every thought of those near them ? hat is feeling in 
comparison with foreboding—judgment in comparison with faith? He 
who acknowledges the existence of a higher world—who sincerely and 
earnestly believes in a connexion between his feelings and their author— 
God—is a person of elevated mind; the man, on the contrary, who in 
his pride of intellect detracts from the Holy One, and divides the indi- 
visible, is grovelling and limited in his ideas. I never could endure that 
over-wise reason, which would force itself into everything, fancying that 
it could take part in everything, without doing so in reality. Do not 
say, therefore, Herr Pastor, what reason points out to us. I contend 
that reason knows nothing about the matter.” 

I found it was not worth while to dispute with the count, for as he 
would not admit the right of reason, I had nothing to advance against 
his vague and undefinable notions. 

“It is a comfort,” said the count, one day, “to believe in spiritual 
visits. I live alone here; my servants inhabit the second story, and you 
may possibly fancy that my time often hangs heavily on my hands. Far 
from it; when my candles begin to burn dimly in the evening, and the 
thick foliage is rustling gently—when the old furniture creaks, and a 
distant sound is heard, which may either be taken for the ringing of 
bells or the chanting of low murmuring voices, then my true life begins. 
I saunter up and down the room, and at times stand still and listen. 
Ah, then, often do I feel as if a flood of joy were rushing on my wounded 
heart—there is a flitting sound in the adjoining chamber—‘ Julia, Julia! 
thou hast not forgotten me!’ I exclaim; and, calm and happy, I retire to 
rest and fall asleep dreaming of her.’’ 

The count sank into deep thought, but he soon raised his dark eyes 
again, and gazing into my face, he said, 

“ You are my friend, are you not, even though you do not approve of 
my chimeras, as you reasonable le call them? I speak of my Julia; 
you do not know her, although ioiea for years belonged to your parish, 
She it was who, on the evening that I saw you for the first time, was 
conveyed to her last resting-place—she, my wife. I will tell you about 
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my Julia, and you must not endeavour to dissuade me, by reasoning, from 
a belief which has become so necessary to me.” 

The count seated himself in a large arm-chair, and began his narrative 
as follows : 


The house of Baron Lindesparre, in Stockholm, was, at the period 
from which my story dates, the rendezvous of all the talent aud beau 
of the capital. His soirées were noted for the distinguished tone which 
pervaded them, for their unconstrained mirth, and their elegance without 
ostentation. His splendid a ents were tastefu!ly arranged, without 
a single article being placed so as to appear more prominent than the 
rest: where all was luxury the profusion was not observable. It was 
only when one analysed the magnificence of the house that one found it 
was magnificent. 

The baron had been many years a widower; his wife, a Spaniard by 
birth, I never saw, but she had left a daughter, beautiful ‘ak ntle, a 
being formed partly of the glowing roses of the South and partly of the 
snow of the North. She was the fairy of the place, and hundreds vied 
for a smile from her lips. This was Julia. She became my wife. 

We had been married half a year, and had a separate residence, but 
on every soirée Julia went to her father’s to do the honours of the house. 
On one of these evenings the company was more numerous than usual, 
and I observed a gentleman among the crowd whom I did not know, and 
who kept his eyes continually fixed upon my wife. He was tall and thin, 
with a countenance pale oak attenuated, the features were almost stiff 
and inanimate, and the flashing eyes alone, which he fixed with a sort of 
scornful look upon my Julia, betrayed life. He was dressed in black, 
but a small star of brilliants sparkled from his button-hole, showing that 
he was in the service of some government. The man appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, and a few grey hairs peeped out here and there 
among his otherwise black locks. I know not why I took such a strong 
interest in him; I fancied him disagreeable, and yet I was attracted to 
him. His was a sort of spell such as certain snakes are said to exercise 
over their victims. 

My father-in-law came towards me. “ Whois that gentleman dressed 
in black ?” I asked. 

“ Ah,” answered the old man, ‘“‘I had almost forgotten to introduce 
you; he isa Spaniard, a countryman of my beloved wife. Come!” 

I followed him, and soon stood before the strange-looking guest. 

*Don Caldero,” began my father-in-law, “ allow me to have the 
honour of introducing to you my son-in-law, Count Lejonswiird—Don 
Caldero, attaché to the Spanish embassy.” 

The stranger in the black dress said a few polite words to my father- 
in-law, who then moved on. 

“ As far as I can judge from observation, count, you are the happiest 
husband in all cold Sweden. Iam glad to have made your acquaintance,” 
said the Spaniard ; “I have long remarked you, vee | intended to have 
inquired your name. You, like myself, appear to pay attention not only 
to the outward but also to the inward properties of mankind. I rejoice 
to have met a kindred spirit.” 

Thus began my acquaintance with a man who, notwithstanding his 
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cold, severe, repulsive manners, possessed a fiery soul, and a mind 

of wheter B ronal ideas. From this evening Don Caldero became in- 

timate with me, and his clear understanding, the captivating warmth 

which he too well knew how to mingle with his elegant conversation, 

guided my ideas and feelings into a direction for which I was already 

predisposed by character, but in which, without Don Caldero, I probably 
uld 


never wo ave gone so far. He often visited at our house, and I 
became more and more attached to the highly talented and well-informed. 
Spaniard, and he, too, seemed disposed to like me. It was he who, with 
a clearness which I am not capable of imitating, pointed out to me the 
connexion between God and man, between the visible and the invisible 
world, who proved to me the existence of a communication between a 
spiritual world and ours, manifested in dreams, forebodings, and in myste- 
rious intimations of the influence of a higher power, which we experience 
in moments of grave importance. It was he who placed before me the 
truth of apparitions, purified from all superstition—that is to say, deny- 
ing them to be gross, material manifestations, but receiving them as pro- 
duced through the interposition of beings endowed with ter powers 
of intellect than ourselves. You should have heard him, sir, and though 
you are so great a sceptic, you would have believed him as I did. 

We often amused ourselves with playing at chess, a game that has 
always interested me greatly. Don Caldero shared my taste, and we 
sometimes fought a whole evening over one game. 

“Chess pleases me,” he used to say, “ because it depends less than 
anything else upon the chance of fate. Fate makes itself visible every- 
where, hence one must seek a pastime which excludes it as much as 
possible ; our pastimes ought to be such, that spirits cannot interfere and 
amuse themselves at our expense. 

Don Caldero frequented my father-in-law’s soirées, and my house, but 
hitherto he had never invited me to visit him. He resided in a large 
mansion quite by himself, and never received any strangers. His cha- 
racter did not attract people, it rather caused him to be avoided; for 
few knew, or could understand, his great worth, and fewer still were in- 
clined to follow him in his bold flights through the vast regions of 
fancy. 


After praising his friend at some length, the count concluded his 
eulogy by saying : 


In a word, Herr Pastor, there is but one such man in the world, and 
that man is called Caldero. 

At length, one evening, Caldero did invite me. He lived at the far- 
ther end of the northern suburb, in a house which he had furnished ac- 
cording to his own taste. On entering the saloon I found no one, the 
apartment was empty, and merely lighted by a single handsome lamp, 
which hung from the ceiling, and which cast a subdued light around. I 
went farther: everywhere I encountered the same silence, the same twi- 
light, the same heavy grandeur, which was to be traced in every object. 
I stood still, a strange feeling creeping over me, the nursery legends 
about enchanted castles flashed across my mind, and I fancied myself 
transported into one whose owner, with all his retainers, lay in one of 
March—vyou. cxvitt. No. CCCCLXXI. x 
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the inner chambers, buried for many centuries in a profound magical 
slumber. These thoughts were soon, however, chased away by soft 
steps upon the rich carpet, and Caldero’s gloomy figure stood before me, 

“‘ Welcome, count !” he said, courteously. “I thank you for coming 
to my hermi where, you must know, I have never invited any one 
but . L longed for one.evening to take entire possession of you; 

on my selfishness.” 
He led me into the inner cabinet. This was a small chamber, but 
, and fitted up in a still more gloomy style than the others. The 
walls hung with dark red velvet, contrasted strangely with the white and 
gold pilasters which stood at the four corners. in the middle of the 
room was a table, upon which was placed a chess-board between oe 
of tall wax candles. We seated ourselves upon the sofa, and my host 
to be reflecting upon something ; at length he exclaimed, 

“Count! perhaps you may think it extraordinary that the Spaniard 
Caldero has formed such an affection for you. He considers it his duty 
a explain why; but in order to do so, I must.give you a slight sketch 
of my y 

I listened with great attention to what this strange introduction might 
lead, and Don Caldero continued : 
. “Twas born and educated in Madrid; my father was a poor but excel- 
lent man, belonging to the ancient nobility, and I imbibed from my 
earliest infancy high notions of the value of rank. Latterly it has fallen 
in my estimation, although I cannot even now entirely free myself from a 
prejudice in favour of the advantages of good birth. I was, as I said 
before, poor, but proud, as every Spaniard should be, and an ardent 
longing to obtain honour and distinction dwelt in my youthful breast. 
This longing was increased tenfold by my passion for a lovely girl as 
poor as myself, but even more richly endowed with ancestors. The 
slight difference which existed in the ancientness of our lineage, com- 
bined with my poverty, prevented our love from becoming anything 
more than a hopeless passion; for her parents, proud of their pure 
Christian blood, which, for centuries, had remained unmixed, could not 
endure the idea of their daughter uniting herself to me, whose early 
ancestor was a Moor, a scion of that ancient noble race who once occu- 
pied a portion of Spain. Still youth and love easily forget these small 
differences, and Maria, so the young lady was called, loved me most 
fervently. Often when she left mass she bestowed upon me a few 
minutes undisturbed by witnesses. Ah! how happy I then was! I 
fancied my own individual merit would, in time, convince Maria’s 
parents that I was worthy of her hand; I therefore sought to be ap- 
pointed to the diplomatic corps, a path which, under our weak govern- 
ment, was a sure road to distinction ; nor was it long before I was named 
attaché to the mission to Vienna. 

‘I met my beloved; it was for the last time ; and nevershall that mo- 
ment from my memory. 

“*Do not forget your faithful Alphonso,’ I whispered, as I pressed 
her in my arms. I felt how her tears rolled down her blooming cheeks. 

“ « See, beloved Maria,’ I said, at length, giving her a small golden 
chain, which I had received from my mother—‘ see, here is something as 
@ remembrance of me ; keep it faithfully, If, however, you should forsake 
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me, then return it to me, and I will wear it, and die thinking of, and 


praying for, you.’ 
“<< Never, never!’ murmured Maria, as she took the chain. 
“* Never, never!’ I pressing her to my heart. ‘But, 


Maria!’ I continued, after 1 had become more composed, ‘ you might, 
perhaps, forget me; will you, as a proof of our eternal-union, share a 
consecrated wafer with your lover?’ I-had one, which I broke in two. 
‘ God is our witness!’ we both said. The clock in the adjoining cloister 
struck eleven. 

“«] must go,’ cried Maria. ‘For ever yours; for ever and for ever!’ 

“ Long after she had disappeared I stood rooted to the spot, striving to 
catch a glimpse of her in the moonlight. ‘For ever—for ever!’ 
sounded in my ears, and, midst golden dreams of a future full of bliss 
and honour, I wended my way home. 

“Thad been about a year in Vienna, when one evening a stranger 
brought me a packet. It contained the chain. I was horrified. 

‘« « Deceived !—forsaken !—forgotten !’ I cried. ‘But no, it is im- 
possible!’ A slip of paper which was enclosed, contained, to my com- 
fort, the following words: ‘I remember my oath, but am forced to 
break it. Do not despise Maria.’ ” ' 

Don Caldero showed me a locket, which he wore near his heart. 
‘Do you know this face ?” said he. I started; they were the features 
of my wife. 

“ My wife!” I cried, in an agitated voice. 

“‘ No, my friend,” replied Caldero, with a bitter smile; ‘it was her 
mother. On this account I attached myself to you, for I still love the 
mother in her child. I have suffered, I have become resigned, but I 
have never forgotten: and I willingly cling to the belief, that necessity 
and compulsion alone robbed me of my Maria. Let us play, count!” 

I silently seated myself at the chess-table, on which was ranged a 
splendid set of chessmen; the board was of black-and-white stone, and 
the men of one party were of silver, with tops of clear erystal, diamond 
cut, while those of the other side were of a dark steel-coloured metal, 
with dark red tops. 

“It is not usual,” began Don Caldero, ‘“ to play chess for money; yet 
why should we not at least venture something? I should like—I have 
often very strange ideas—I should like to give your Julia the chain 
which her mother possessed for a time ; it is neither valuable nor modern, 
but perhaps, if *she hears its history, she may kindly wear it in remem- 
brance of Don ‘Caldero. I will stake the necklace, and you, count, 
will you stake a lock of the dark hair of your Julia? She will doubtless 
give it, if you ask for it. You must forgive an old, despised lover, for 
fancying he sees the mother when he gazes on your wife.” 

‘I consent willingly to this arrangement,” I replied, smiling. 

We played ; but it seemed as though Don Caldero took pains to lose, 
and he speedily succeeded in his endeavours. 

“‘T am vanquished,”’ he said, quietly, as he went towards a casket, 
which I had not hitherto observed, “ Soto, count, is the chain; I shall 
be more calm when it is no longer in my hands.” 

The chain was more costly than I had imagined, and I was pleased at 
the idea of Julia wearing it when Caldero visited us. I instantly wrote 
x2 
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a note to Julia, in which, without mentioning anything about her mother, 
I told her of Caldero’s and my bet, and begged her for a lock of her hair, 
in case, against my expectation, I should lose the next game. I sent a 
servant to my house with this note and the chain to my wife, after which 
we again returned to the chess-table. Now Caldero became more cautious ; 
I, on the contrary, was seized by a secret anxiety, an uneasiness which | 
could not explain. I did not perceive the false moves I was too evidently 
making. Don Caldero drew my attention to my carelessness, and, more 
than once, made me take back my move; all was in vain, I was as though 
bewitched, and could no longer calculate my position. At length the 
servant returned, bringing a small note from Julia. She jested at the 
taste of our Spanish friend, yet sent the iock of hair, at the same time 
entreating me not again, not even for more costly ornaments than the 
chain, to stake the ringlets of my wife. I showed Caldero the note; he 
read it, and seemed to turn pale. 

“ Her handwriting resembles her mother’s,” he said, and laid the note 
upon the table. ‘ Let us continue.” 

We played on, but I soon found myself completely surrounded by his 
men; my strange uneasiness “samwcraas 3 at each moment; I felt as though 
a drawn sword were suspended by a hair over my head; the candles 
seemed to burn blue; the white tops of my kings appeared to assume a 
v2 milk-white colour, whereas the dark red of Caldero’s men glowed 

ike fiery coals, radiant with some inward light. 

“ Checkmated,” he said, in a low tone. ‘‘ Checkmated, count,’’ he 
repeated, louder; but I sat immovable, staring fixedly at the chessmen. 
I experienced a horrible sensation, as though an evil spirit were standing 
behind me, with his burning hot hand upon my head; nevertheless I was 
shivering—a death-like coldness had crept over my whole body, and 
yet———At length I ventured to glance at Don Caldero; his gloomy 
countenance was more pale than usual, he looked like a corpse, and his 
dark hollow eyes were intently fixed upon me. ‘ This is the 12th of 
— he murmured, as if to himself. “ Reconciliation with the 

. Count, give me the lock of hair.” 

I handed it to him, and then, rising from my seat as one intoxicated, 
I staggered out of the house. I was conscious of nothing that was going 
on; but Caldero followed me. 

“Forgive me, count, my strange behaviour; but it is exactly twenty 
ears this day since Maria and I shared the consecrated wafer. I have 
ept my oath. Good night, count. Do not forget your friend.” 

hastened home. Never in my life have I so distinctly heard a voice 
of warning in the inmost depths of my soul. ‘“ Hasten! hasten! hasten !” 
cried the voice; and I flew rather than walked. 

“Ts Julia up still?’ I asked of the servant who let me in. 

“ The countess?” he inquired. 

* Yes, yes; the countess !’’ 

“The countess must be still up; she dismissed her maid only a few 
minutes ago.” 

I ran to my wife’s room. Julia was sitting in an arm-chair before her 
toilette-table, but quite calmly, as though she had not heard my hasty steps. 

we be praised that my foreboding of evil has not proved true!” I 
exclaimed. 
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No answer. 
“ Julia!” I cried, in an agony of anxiety—“Julia, do you not 
hear me?” 

Still the same silence. She sat immovable before the mirror, and 
her lovely features were reflected in the glass; the trinket which I had 
won was round her neck, and a gentle expression was in her tender 
black e 

“Julia! Julia!” I cried, seizing her hand. It was cold, but not 
rigid. God! my God! She was dead! I know not what further 
happened, but a fortnight later I was with you, Herr Pastor, to place 
the remains of my Julia in my family vault. 


The count had risen, and strode up and down the room in great agita- 
tion. The clock struck eleven. 

“ Art thou there, Julia?” he cried, while his eyes roved wildly round. 
“Come in! come in!” He opened the door leading to the adjoining 
room, and called out into the darkness, “ Julia, I am here! here is thy 
husband!” A cold draught of air alone was wafted into the room, and 
a slight rustling noise was discernible. ‘‘ She passes on,” said the count. 
He slammed to the door, and sank into an arm-chair. ‘“ She will not 
come tome! My God! my God! let me go to her !”’ 

The count sat for a while lost in deep thought; at on ry he sprang 
up, gazed at me with eyes beaming with joy, and exclaimed : 

“ Pastor Z., it is glorious to hope!” 

When I left him I actually found myself trembling, and I was right 
glad that the servant lighted me along the deserted apartments, so power- 
ful is the effect of the imagination when excited. 

I continued to visit the count from time to time. His grief had, I 
fancied, calmed down, but his health was beginning to suffer, imper- 
ceptibly to himself, perhaps, but not so to those who saw him now and 
then. I remarked that he was gradually becoming more strange; he 
often laughed at things which were not at all ludicrous; nevertheless, he 
was always the same amiable man I had ever known him, and his judg- 
ment was clear on every subject except when the mystic world was 
touched upon, then his thoughts used to wander, and Julia, his beloved 
Julia, was always the pivot round which his ideas turned. 

In the middle of winter I suddenly received a message, to the effect 
that I was wanted immediately at the castle. The messenger could not 
tell the reason why I had been summoned, but said that the count’s valet 
had ordered him to saddle a horse and to ride as fast as he could to me. 
I suspected some misfortune, so set off instantly. 

When I entered the count’s room he was seated at a table. 

“ Ah, is it you, Pastor Z.?” he said, when he perceived me. “ Have 
you come to preach peace to my soul? Begin, sir ; it will be amusing to 
listen—ha, ha, ha!—to hope in God ? God? what is that? No, pastor, 
now Iam wise—I believe in nothing, not even in myself, nor in you, 
priest, you black-skinned slug! You are one of those who wind them- 
selves round mankind, and lie with a double tongue! Speak on, sir !” 

His flashing eyes and uplifted arm, which threatened to strike, caused 
me to start back: he was evidently deranged. His pale lips trembled 
with rage, and his black hair hung in disorder about his — from 
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which drops of perspiration rolled down his cheeks. I perceived that here 
ea: I ee ia aes the ser- 
vant. He e his appearance, pale, and with eyes m weeping. 

“Look!” cried nm ly hiagiling—enby look, Pastor Z! 
The livelong night he has been borrowing from the fountain of ‘tears, and 
talking no end of nonsense, merely because I told ‘the fool the simple fact 
that neither he nor I possessed a soul, and that there is no such thing as 
right or wrong. Well? How comical you look—ha, ha, ha! You, and 
my man yonder, look like a couple of frightened me You may rel 
on what I say, he would have come if it had been in his power; but al 
is over, he cannot come. Yes, look yonder, stare at your heaven: it is 
air, mere air, nothing but empty air. Do you understand? The earth 
is a solid lump, upon which cabbages, long-tailed monkeys, men, and 
other plants grow ; and above is heaven, that is to say, sensibly speaking, 
air, atmosphere. Well? Are you not capable of comprehending this ? 
it is as-clear‘as the day. Just listen,” he continued ; “ mankind is a sort 
of animal of prey, which, even when tamed, do not lose their natural 

usities ; they are worse than beasts of prey, for even the tiger loves 
aa and its young, but look, man murders them—murders, do you 

He hid his face in his hands, and wept aloud. 

“I do not know what the letter could have contained,” whispered the 
servant. “The count received it yesterday evening ; he seemed over- 
joyed when be beheld the handwriting, and before I left the room ; when 
I returned, however, he was just as you now see him. The poor count!” 
he continued; “he was such an excellent master !” 

The count sprang to his feet as if he had been terrified by something. 
“Ho!” he cried, and his wild eyes wandered round the room. ‘So 
much blood, so much poison were flowing over the earth; then a serpent 
stretched out its sealy head from the bottomless pit and seized the white 
dove. She fluttered her wings, the poor little thing, but first one part of 
her and then the other was crushed in the serpent’s throat. It was her 
dead mother who devoured her: it was horrible! Look yonder—look, 
Herr Pastor! A thick darkness overspread the earth; not a single ray 
of hope could penetrate through the bloody vapour to her! Nay, good 
pastor, it was merely a freak of fancy, but at the same time a picture of 
the-truth. Her mother and her husband murdered her. Do you now 
understand ?” 

In this strain the unhappy man continued to rave for several days. I 
remained in the castle, for 1 hoped he might rally. A doctor was called 
in: he applied many remedies, none of which, however, seemed to afford 
the sufferer any relief. The count continued to be insane, and never for 
an instant did he close his eyes in sleep. At length, however, he became 
exhausted, and was obliged to be carried to his bed. I was then called 
to him. How much he had changed! his dark eyes had sunken greatly, 
and looked like flames half extinguished; his cheeks had fallen in, and 
his brow was full of wrinkles. He lay apparently in a state of complete 
exhaustion, and when I addressed him he did not answer. 

His servant privately handed me the fatal letter. It was from Don 
Caldero, and ran as follows: 
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«“ Dear Count,—When this letter reaches you, I shall be no more. 
It shall be laid in my desk, ready to be sent to you after my death, I 
owe you an explanation to divest you of your erroneous ideas respecting 
another world. For a long time past I have not believed in a future life, 
but it has been one of my favourite amusements to observe the faith of 
enthusiasts. It gave me pleasure when I perceived a man misled by his 
faith, and I laughed in my sleeve at such folly. I influenced your 
opinions, as I found you to be a fit subject for my experiments. 

“I am a Catholic; from my youth upwards my eye has been ac- 
customed to weeping Madonnas; I have heard the miracles respecting 
the saints narrated, and was expected to believe all I heard. The con- 

uence is, that I have ended by believing nothing. The whole of 
religion rests upon the conviction of the present and eternal existence of 
the immortal soul ; but there is no nee mateo er any 
more than there is proof of the truth of the above-mentioned miracles. 
Man is an animal like the other inhabitants of the globe, with this excep- 
tion only, that he has a more perfectly developed brain, and a greater 
number of intellectual organs. Life is quite independent of soul. I have 
studied these subjects, and have become convinced that the theory about 
the soul is a fabrication of the priesthood, invented to enable them the 
more easily to govern the body. There can be no Divine disposer of 
human events, else wickedness would not prosper in this worid as it does, 
whilst uprightness suffers. There is a governing law in nature which 
dooms mankind to death, just as the trees are compelled annually to shed 
their leaves. I saw how oaths were broken with impunity; I shared with 
a maiden, whom I loved more than my life, a consecrated wafer, the most 
sacred thing I then knew ; she broke the oath and became happy, while 
J, who kept it, became miserable. Hence I began to believe in fate, and 
not in Providence, and learned to despise mankind to prevent myself from 
hating them. 

“TI met you and your Julia; she was her daughter. She was beautiful, 
and as yet nothing had occurred to try her character. For a while my 
old dreams of faithful love revived, and for the daughter’s sake I forgave 
the mother, who had so deeply wounded the most saered of all feelings, 
if anything can be termed sacred. ‘To be brief, count, I fancied myself 
once more in my enthusiastic youthful days; I forgot the sentiments ex- 
perience had induced me to adopt, and faith in Maria’s love blossomed 
anew in my heart, like the flowers which take root in the loose ashes of a 
voleano. I fancied my innocent Maria would meet me in another world 
with a kind welcome, and joyfully traverse with me the regions of space. 
You see, count, that the notion of eternity and God proceeds from our 
conceptions of love, and that, where there is no love, faith is also 
wanting. 

“Your wife died suddenly on the anniversary of the day on which 
Maria and I had taken the oath. I considered this event as a sign from 
heaven, from her who, yonder above the skies, still loved me. 1 thought 
the mother had called her, daughter to herself, for she was the only being 
on earth who testified to her broken oath. I deceived myself. 

fi had scarcely returned to Spain, when I received a visit from a 
monk. 
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** * Pardon me, seiior,’ said he, ‘ if I take the liberty of putting a ques- 
tion to you. Have you a chain, which you once received from a distin- 
guished whom you loved ?” 

“J at the man in astonishment, and answered, ‘ Yes; what can 
you know about it ?’ 

“* Senior, I prepared an old woman for death who had been engaged in 
some cases of poisoning, and she confessed the following, which she gave 
me permission to repeat, if by so doing any advantage might be gained: 
“One evening,” these were her words, “ I was summoned to a young and 
beautiful lady, she was called Maria Viso” (was that the name of your 
beloved ?), ‘‘and she begged me to insert a powerful poison in the clasp 
of a chain.” 

“¢ Although the wretched woman was accustomed to such commissions, 
she nevertheless asked who was to wear the chain? The lady answered 
that it had been given to her by an importunate suitor who was called 
Caldero, and she now wished to send back the chain to him. She also 
said that her feelings towards him were changed, and she now preferred 
another, but that her parents, who formerly opposed her marriage with 
him, had become anxious for it, and wished to force it on her, and she 
was determined to get rid of him. 

“« The woman thereupon inserted the poison into the clasp. The 
lady had afterwards married a heretic, and this act of hers it was which 
hed: roused the poisoner’s conscience, for, notwithstanding her being so 
great a criminal, she was an orthodox Catholic. She sought to find you 
out, in the hope that the scheme had not succeeded according to the lady’s 
intentions. The Lord be praised and thanked that you did not wear that 
chain, you would undoubtedly have died if you had; the best thing you 
can do with it will be to present it to our poor monastery, for with the 
pure everything is pure, and the poison might be expunged by melting 
the gold.’ 

**I stood like one turned into a statue of stone. It was, then, the 
decree of fate that the mother should be accessary to the daughter's 
death, and the latter be sacrificed for the crime of the former! 

“Picture to yourself now, if you can, count, blessed spirits; imagine 
to yourself, now, a heaven on earth with a woman you love; cling to a 
belief in another world; if you can do all this, then you are indeed a 
perfect fool. I have relapsed into my old views: the earth remains 
earth, and nothing more. When you are reading this I shall be dead, 
cold, and buried. If, however, I have an immortal soul, you will know 
the contents of this letter before it arrives, otherwise you must believe 
that nothing remains of him who once was your friend 

** CALDERO.” 


The much-to-be-pitied victim of Caldero’s cold atheism and contempt 
of mankind still sat in the same position, staring gloomily before him, 
without uttering a syllable, but now and then heaving a deep-drawn sigh. 
It was evident that he would soon be at rest, for every day he became 
weaker and weaker. 

I scarcely ever left the bedside of the unfortunate young man, in the 
hope that be might, if only for a few minutes, regain his senses, when 
I could speak peace to his soul. 
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One evening, after this sad state of affairs had continued without in- 
terruption for a fortnight, I was mone at a table reading, with my back 
turned to the count, when I heard a low whispering behind me; it was 
his voice. I listened—it was a fervent, humble prayer for peace in 
death, and pardon for all his sins. I let him finish his prayer undis- 
turbed 





«‘ Who is there ?”” asked the count, in a feeble tone. 

I drew near to the bed. 

“Ts it you, Pastor Z.?” he said, mildly. “Stillup? Itislate. I 
am happy now, my friend, for it will soon be day; I have had a long 
night. I am dying, but I hear within me a strong voice crying: ‘ Love 
is Faith, and I pray, bowing myself in humility before the God of Love. 
I have wandered from the right path, I was misled, misfortune pursued 
me, and I became, through my thoughtlessness, Julia’s murderer. The 
crushing intelligence contained in Caldero’s letter shook my trust in 
everything, for it is a relief to a guilty soul not to believe in a Judge. 
But my presumptuous folly was punished, my understanding became 
obscured.. A light has burst upon me now, and since I have prayed I 
feel at peace. I prayed—for many years I have neglected to do so— 
yes, I prayed with clasped hands, as my mother used to teach me when 
I was an innocent child. Alas, I ought always to have prayed thus.” 

He ceased speaking, and leaning his head against his pillow, he looked 
steadfastly at me with a mild, glorified expression of countenance, I had 
sunk upon my knees at the side of his bed, and poured forth thanks to 
my God for the ray of light and hope which he fiad permitted to pene- 
trate the darkened mind of the poor sufferer. 

“Lord!” I entreated, “grant him light !” 

“ Light,” he repeated, in a low whisper, “Lord! more light. God 
be praised! there és light!” 

Je closed his eyes, heaved a long sigh, and in another world he re 
ceived an explanation of that secret, the solution of which he had only 
grasped in his last hour. 

He now reposes in the family vault by the side of his beloved Julia: 
the receptacle of the dead is full The pieces of his shattered escutcheon 
lie scattered upon the floor around his coffin,* and the key of the vault 
will be needed no more! 


a oe 


* At the death of the last representative of a noble family in Sweden, the 
escutcheon is usually broken over his coffin. 
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SYMONDS’S DIARY. 


WE are indebted to the Camden Society for the most minute account 
that has yet been given to the English nation of the details of the move- 
ments of that portion of the Royalist army which was commanded by 
Charles himeclt in the campaigns of the great rebellion in 1644 and 
1645. The diary of Richard Symonds, first published by that society 
from the original MSS. in the British Museum, furnishes us with the 
daily incidents of the camp; we can follow the royal progress from day 
to day and from town to town, and if the motives.of evolutions and the 
strategic reasons for advance and retreat are not always quite intelli- 
gible at first sight, as would necessarily be the case from the meagre 
nature of the information contained in the diary of a subordinate officer 
in a partisan camp, we can easily supply the substance to the outline 
from the information that has reached us from other sourees. 

This narrative is peculiarly interesting as giving us a faithful picture, 
if but an imperfect one, of certain phases of the manners of the times, par- 
ticularly with relation to those gallant amateur soldiers who cast their lot 
with their unhappy king. We are admitted behind the scenes of that great 
drama, and can perceive and criticise the mechanism which brought about 
the results we have already contemplated as observers of history. The 
rouge and the stage tricks of Charles and his adherents are laid open to 
us, and we can, perhaps, in some measure, comprehend the failure of the 
part he played in that tremendous tragedy. 

The diary contains, besides cireumstances of considerable political 
value, ra a quaint anecdote that has not made its appearance in his- 
tory. As Pepys has opened to our view the inner life of the times of 
the second Charles, so does Symonds, although with far less complete- 
ness, relate with all simplicity the details of events of the grandest im- 
portance to the history of this country, and we believe that a consider- 
eo! eps of what is here published has been hitherto unknown to the 
public. 

Richard Symonds served in the troop of horse commanded by Lord 
Bernard Stuart ; it may be presumed, from many circumstances, that 
he was not a soldier by profession, but one of those gentlemen forced into 
arms by the disturbance of the times ; his party bias is shown in his re- 
lations most indubitably, for while any success of the royal arms is 
chronicled with the most minute particularity, a defeat or a reverse occu- 
~ but a few lines, and is almost left to be inferred by the reader. 
f Symonds’s were the only history extant of Naseby fight, we should 
have but a very imperfect idea of that great contest, as will be shown 
hereafter. One or two successful skirmishes of the Royalists are told 
with an infinite parade of circumstance, and no little pride and boastful- 
ness, while Naseby is dismissed in half a dozen lines; but even the suc- 
cessful encounters of his own party are as nothing to this soldier in com- 

ison with the interior of a parish church. In respect of genealogy and 

raldry this diary is a perfect mine of wealth. In the midst of the most 
stirring scenes, in advance or retreat, victory or disaster (but with less 
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gusto in the latter case), Richard Symonds never fails to give the history 
of the stained glass, the heraldic devices, the monuments, the tombs, the 
inscriptions, and the brasses of every church and country-house he could 
get into, together with as much of the genealogies of the persons therein 
represented as he could find room for—it is quite astonishing, and more- 
over noteworthy, as throwing light on the state of discipline of the Cava- 
lier army, that a soldier on active service, engaged in the most dangerous 
and deadly contest, could have found so much time at his dispesal for 
trivialities. His labours, however, in this direction will be of real value to 
many an old family who may have lost some connecting link in their 
history ; the record of many a since destroyed monument is here pre- 
aul, and the broken glass of church and manor-house, long ago swept 
into the dust-heap of time, is reproduced in perfect portraiture to the 
present generation. 

It is of Symonds’s passion for narrative and topography, however, that 
we propose to take advantage. We shall, therefore, briefly follow the 
leading incidents in the progress of the Royalist forces from April, 1644, 
“‘ymediately after the battayle at Alresforde,” to the final ruin of the 
army in 1645, after the succession of disasters that followed Naseby 
fight, at which time the diary appropriately concludes. 

Mr. Symonds informs us that “the unfortunate Battaile of Alresford 
(otherwise Cherington) was fought on Friday, 29th March, 1644.” 

On 10th April the king marched out of Oxford, reaching Marlborough 
on the 11th. On the 12th he “dyned at an inne in Wantage,” and re- 
turned to Oxford the same night. 

On 17th April the queen left Oxford on her way to Bristol and (as we 
learn elsewhere) to Exeter, to be ready for escape by sea if need be, and 
with a view to the birth of her child beyond the reach of danger. 

On Thursday, 16th May, the king joined the army at the leager, near 
Reading, and marched the next day through Inglefield and Bradley to 
Compton. A rendezvous of the army took place on the downs between 
Reading and Wantage on Saturday, the 18th May, after which it 
marched to Oxford. 

On Monday, 27th May, the rebels took possession of Abingdon, and 
various skirmishes occurred. The king, however, leaving a party to amuse 
the rebels at Islip, marehed to Wolvercote, and on Sunday, the 2nd 
June, was so far from being disconcerted by his position, that he “went 
to Woodstock with his troope, killed 2 bucks, and supt there ;” but he 
had reekoned without his host, for news coming at “10 of the clocke at 
night” that Waller was at Newbridge, the king forthwith returned to 
Oxford, and “our soldiers hung lighted matches at the mill and bridge 
near Islip to cheate Essex, and so fairly left the place, the enemy shoot- 
ing many times that night at the matches in vayne.” Charles managed, 
apparently with much skill, to give the slip to both Waller and Essex, 
and, leaving a garrison in Oxford, marched by Wolvercote to Burford, 
and so to Morton-super-Aquas (in the marsh) ; thence (5th June) over 
the Brodway hills and Cotswold downs to Evesholme (Evesham), aud to 
Worcester the next night, Waller following. ‘‘ Pershore-bridge was 
pull’d downe by our forces because Waller should not follow, and forty of 
our men lost. The bridge fell from under them into the river.” 

Six regiments had been raised in Worcestershire pro rege—two of 
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foot, two of horse, and two of dragoons—three by Sir James Hamilton 
and three by Colonel Samuel Sandys of Ombersley, the latter at his own 

Of one of the foot regiments, seven hundred strong, three 
h only were left at this time, “the rest gone for want of pay.” 

On Wednesday, 12th June, 1644, his majesty marched out of 
Worcester, and reached Bewdley. Having remained there two days, 
he turned on his own footsteps, and marched back to Worcester on the 
Saturday following. 

On Sunday, “after sermon in the forenoone ended in the cathedral 
about xii. of the clocke,” his majesty left Worcester and proceeded to 
Brodway vii Evesholme, thence to Stowe, and the same night to 
Burford, where “his majesty lay at the George Inne.” 

There he learned that “the rebel Essex” had followed him thus far, 
but had here received intelligence which caused him to proceed to the 
west to relieve Lyme. Waller was still following the royal army. 

On Tuesday, 18th June, the army advanced to Witney, and thence on 
Friday, 21st, to ‘‘ Woostocke playne, where the rendezvous was of foot, 
in all, 6000 ; the horse, 4, or neare 5000.” That night the king lay at 
Sir Thomas Coghill’s, at Blechingdon. The next march was by way of 
Bicester to Rediieghom, where the “ bayliffe and aldermen met the king 
at the townes end, and there the bayliffe made a speech to his majestie.” 
From Buckingham the army marched on the 26th June, reaching the 
ssightonnticenl of Banbury on the 28th, where a considerable battle was 
fought the next day. This is the battle of Copredy Bridge, which re- 
sulted in the defeat and retreat of Waller. We extract some detail of 
the combat: ‘“ Whilst our troope faced them” (the enemy), “ newes came 
about four of the clocke that Sir William Boteler, a colonel of horse, and 
Sir William Clerke, another, were both killed at that passe next Banbury ; 
the first by his own trooper unfortunately, whome his comrades requited. 
Here was the Lord Willmot shot in the arme, and small graze on his 
hand.” The artillery practice was not good, for, “ while our troope thus 
faced the enemy, fourteen cannon shott was shott at us; some and most 
flew over us, some at last as much short—none of us hurt—but before all 
this, at the nearest we took eleven pieces of the enemye’s cannon, 
and all there horse 9 salir to them. The prisoners taken severally 
told us that Sir William Waller was killed, but it proved a lye.’’ Never- 
theless, “at 8 of the clocke that night the enemye shott 10 or more great 
pieces; some of them fell neare the king.” 

Sunday, 30th of June, notwithstanding the success of the previous 
day, the enemy had not abandoned his position. ‘ Afore nine the king 
went to prayers in the feild, and sermon ended ;” the Cavaliers saw the 
enemy retreat “about xi. of the clocke,” but not before they had “ shott 
30 peices of cannon” at a body of horse, “ but did no hurt.” “ Nothing 
of moment done all this day” —“ a spy hanged.” 

Thirty commanders and divers officers of the enemy fell into the king’s 
hands in this battle, whereof “‘ one was Weemes, generall of the ordinance 
the Waller, a man obliged to the king for his Teeed and breeding—a 

gd 

The army then pursued Waller to Brodway, Evesham, and Hadbury, 
at which latter place it is recorded, to her eternal honour, that the 
parson’s wife was ‘‘a young woman often carrying a milke-payle on her 
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head in the street—so far from pride.” We regret that this lady’s name 
has not been handed down to posterity. 

Waller’s forces being now well-nigh dissolved, the king thought he 
could well turn his attention to Essex in the west ; he therefore began 
his march without delay, and proceeded from Hadbury to Brodway, and 
thence over the Cotswold near Sudeley to Coverley. The king “ lay in 
a poore house,” and “ wee in the wett feild, without any provision; wee 
made this march from four of the clocke in the morning to one the next 
night, without any bayte or rendezvous.” Hardship, however, does not 
abate our author’s ruling passion, for immediately after this comes @ 
flood of heraldry. ‘(From Coverley the army marched through Dagle- 
worth to Badmington, a faire stone house of the Lord Somerset's; on 
the march two foot soldiers were hanged on trees in the hedge-row, for 
pillaging of the country villages; the whole army marched by the 
bodies.” 

On Saturday night (July 12) two of the king’s captains of horse fell 
out, and one (Plowman) basely ran the other through on horseback, 
“ but fled ymediately.” 

On Monday his majesty reached Bath, and continued his march west- 
ward, reaching Honiton on the 25th July. Nothing important appears 
to have occurred on the way except a duel between Lord Peterborough 
and Captain Willoughby, in which Willoughby was wounded. 

On the 26th Charles lay at the Earl of Bedford’s house at Exeter. 

On the 27th his majesty visited Prince Maurice’s army, seven miles 
nearer Plymouth: “the trayne bands of Devon were summoned, and 
mett the Sis and came to his service (few).” 

“In Devonshire,” we are informed, “ they call the low grounds moores 
onely; and in Cornwall the highest hills are moores, so called because 
moores are there upon the top of the hills.” 

The king’s army marched westward, through Crediton, through 
which town Essex had passed a fortnight previously, and much 

lundering of his troops is recorded. The royal forces reached Oke- 
eran on the 30th of July, and Lifton on the 3lst, where the 
king slept at the parsonage. ‘The same evening his majesty “ went with 
Prince Maurice to view the passes of the river which divides Cornwall 
and Devon: two bridges pulled up”—i. e. by Essex. On the same 
evening they reached Launceston, which Essex had lately evacuated. 
About this time a message arrived from Sir Richard Grenvill, who was 
already in the west, to say he was 8000 strong, and desired his majesty 
to make haste towards him. ‘ The king bid the fellow tell him he was 
coming, with all possible speed, with an army of 10,000 foot and 5000 
horse, and 28 piece of cannon.” 

On August 1 they reached Trecarell, near Lezant, where his majesty 
slept at the house of Mr. Manaton; the army lay round the house in the 
field. This day, “a fellow that was carrying letters from Essex was 
taken and hanged below the rendezvous, that all the army might see him 
as they marched by.” 

Friday, 2nd August, news arrived that Essex had taken Fowey, but 
his principal army was at Bodmin. The king marched at four in the 
morning; reached Liskeard, and lay that night at Mr. Jeane’s house. 
There “ 2 captaynes of Essex men were ashen prisoners ; one was Will 
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of the West, a famous wrestler and carpenter in the other 
a pewterer of London.” It is also mentioned as.a tribute to the 
wess of the west country ladies that “two womenalso tooke a prisoner.” 
The Cornish people, Symonds remarks, “ speake. and playne Eng- 
lish”—which is more than they do now; “ most .of the gentry live 
towards the righ sea.” sie ; 

Sunday, 4th August.—The following is a graphic description of a suc- 
cessful reid: ‘Some of the country people came and complained to the 
king that the enemye was plundering the country, and desired ayde. The 
king sent a party of horse of Colonel Nevil’s regiment, commanded by Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne, an Italian, who troopes with Colonel Nevil, and the 
colonel went with him as a voluntier. They mett with a boy who told 
them of a many of gay men at the Lord Mohun’s howse (Boconnock). 
Notwithstanding they had eighty musquiteires to guard them, as they 
were caressing, they forced the doores upon them, killed the man that 
locked the doore, broke up the howse, took Colonel Aldridge, who was 
governor of Aylesbury, the leiftenant colonel, captain, and one ensign of 
Essex his Life Guard, and another leiftenant colonel, without the losse of 
any one of his majesties party. This howse was within two myles of Essex 
his head quarters. Dalbein, a Dutchman, quarter master general of 
Essex his army, and engineer, was in this howse with those rebels, but 
putt off his sword and hatt and pretended to be servant to the howse of 
my Lord Mohun, and so escaped.” ' 

Thursday, 8th August.—The whole army of the king’s lay upon 
Brodock Down, about 16,000 horse and foot. The “forlorne of 1000 
foot”? was commanded by Colonel Appleyard. ‘“ This morning the Lord 
Wilmot, leift. general of the horse, was comitted ” (viz.to Exeter Castle). 
The charges against this general are subsequently stated—viz. endeavour- 
ing to possess the officers of his majesty: 1. With contempt of his majesty’s 
person ; 2. With prejudice against the sincerity of his majesty’s intentions 
for the good of his people; 3. Endeavouring to draw men to revolt from 
their allegiance. 

The disgrace of Wilmott appears to have been unpopular in the army, 
- it immediately produced the following remarkable petition, dated 8th 

ugust : 


“THE HUMBLE PETICION OF YOUR MAJESTIES OLD HORSE 


“ Humpty SuewreTu,—That, whereas they have had the honour long 
to serve your majestie under the command of the Lord Wilmott, of whose 
just loyall intentions they conceive they have had some demonstracion, 

ut now, to their great amazement, and almost to distracion, find him 
fallen to your majesties displeasure and suspition. And although they 
intend not to. arrogate unto themselves a liberty of searching into your 
majesties designs, or disputing your commands, yetthey most humbly beg 
your pardon if they believe it a right they owe themselves and your 
majesties service to request they may receive some present light of this 
buisnes from your majestie, that they may not have reason to suspect 
themselves ee of his crymes, having ben by your majesties orders 
executors of his commands ; and wee hope for such satisfaction from your 


majesties justice in this particular as may encourage your peticioners to 
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on with the same zeale to your service as they have hitherto expresse 
in the hazard of their lives and fortunes, and in their prayers for your 
prosperity, which shall ever be continued by 
‘Your Majesties most humble,” &c. 


This petition produced “our answere to the officers of our old Horse,” 
wherein, after a tribute to their services, the charges against Lord Wil- 
mott are set out. He subsequently left the kingdom without trial. 
Many skirmishes took place on this (8th noe Rene the next day, but 
“no buisnes of noate . This evening his highnes Prince M. and 
the Generall the Earle of Forth sent a lettre (subscribed likewise by the 
chiefe officers) to Essex for a treaty, by a trumpeter.” ‘To which (Soon 
replied on Saturday, as follows: 


“My Lorps,—In the begining of your lettre you express by what 
authority you send it. I having no authority to treat without the Par- 
liament who have entrusted me, cannot doe it without breach of trust. 

‘* Your humble servant, 
““ Essex. 

“From Listothiel, August 10, 1644.” 


“There was preached” (by whom is not stated) “a sermon on Sunday 
before the king at Boconnoc Church, speaking against Popery ; that one 
of the greatest arguments against them is the denyall of reading the 
Scriptures, for how can that be an honest guardian that will not suffer 
the ~ to looke into his father’s will ?” 

Sir Richard Grenville now joined the royal forces, and they pro- 
ceeded to execute many strategic movements with the view to drive 
Essex out of Lostwithiel and hem him in at Fowey. The king had his 
head-quarters at Boconnoc, but on Saturday, 17th August, went to 
Lantegles, “ where his royall person ventred to goe into a walke there 
which is within halfe mesckioll shott from Foye, where a poore fisherman 
was killed in looking over at the same time that his mee was in the 
walke, and in the place where the king a little afore passed by.” 

Here is a significant anecdote of Lord Roberts (Robartes), who, it 
must be remembered, was a rebel leader, “ his ancestors having engrosse 
the sale of T'yn, grew to be worth many thousands (300,000/.), his sonn 
was squeezed by the court in King James his time of 20,000/., so was 
made a baron, and built the house at Lanhedriak (Lauhydrock), now the 
seate of this Lord Roberts.” The next few days are occupied by inces- 
sant skirmishes, with varying success, but the royal adil are charac- 
terised by anything but firmness. There is strong evidence of vacillation; 
the troops were short of provisions, and scattered in every direction 
about the country, foraging for themselves. It could hardly seem that 
Essex had much to fear from such a force, but he must have been in 
still worse condition, for on Saturday, the 31st August, he confessed to 
being in difficulties by executing the escape of his cavalry in a fog ; the 
royal horse followed them, but too late; the rebels escaped. Then it was 
that Charles, “with those foot he had (which, God knowes, were very 
few, most of them being stragled abroad the country for provision),” in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the rebels in a battle that took place close by 
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Tywardreath parish church. That night Charles lay under a hedge in 
the field ; and the next morning, the rebels being quite surrounded, and 
deserted by Essex and Roberts, sent, through Shippon, their now com- 
mander, propositions of treaty to his majesty, who, “out of his abund- 
ant mercie, was pleased to give them leave to march away on these con- 
ditions : leaving all their cannon, which were in all 42, and 1 morter; 
all their musquetts and pikes, which were (blank) ; all their cariages, 
except one to a regiment ; to march away with their colours, and foot 
officers with their swords ; those officers of horse with swords, hatbands, 
and pistolls. A waggon full of musquet arrowes, 100 barrels of powder 
fell into our hands.” 

On Monday, the 2nd September, the king’s army was drawn up to 
see the rebels march past. “It rayned extremely hard as the varlets 
marched away. The king himselfe ridd about the feild, and gave strict 
command to his cheife officers to see that none of the enemye were plun- 
dered.” But, nevertheless, the officers were obliged to keep the common 
soldiers off with their swords. Those who escaped receiving maltreat- 
ment by the victorious army, were plundered by the country people, 
“whom they have in all the march so much plundered and robd that 
they will have their pennyworths out of them.” This is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the panic-stricken rebel army : “ They all, except here and there. 
an officer (and, seriously, I saw not above three or four that looked like a 
gentleman), were stricken with such a dismal feare, that as soone as the 
colours of their regiment was passt, the rout of soldiers of that regiment 
presst all of a heape like sheepe—though not so innocent. So durty, and 
so dejected, was rare to see. None of them, except some few of their 
officers, that did look any of us in the face.” 

A document found in the pocket of one of the common soldiers at 
Lostwithiel gave an account of Essex’s route to the west, concluding with 
*‘ Bodman to Listidwell, August 2nd,” to which our author gravely adds, 
“from thence like rogues to the divell.” 

From Pelynt Church, Cornwall, our author takes the following ana- 
gram, apparently from a monument to Edward Trelawnye, who died 
June 7, 1630: 

WEE WANDER, ALTER, DYE. 
Oh what a vapour, bubble, puffe of breath, 
A neast of wormes, a lumpe of pallid earth 
Is mudwald man ; before we mount on high, 
Wee cope with change, wee wander, alter, dye. 
Likewise : 


Here lyes an honest Lawyer, wott you what, 
A thing for all, ye world to wonder at. 


The following verses occur immediately after the description of Pelynt 
Church, and are stated as occupying a page of themselves in the manu- 
script : 


Farewell fond Love, under whose childish whip 
I have served out a weary ’prentiship, 

Thou that hast made me thy maeonee property, 
To dote on those that love not, and to fly 
Love that woo’d me ; goe, bane of my content, 
And practice on some other patient. 
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Farewell fond Hope, that fann’d my warme desir 
Till it had raysed it to unruly fire, 
Which nor sighes could, nor thoughts extinguish can, 
Although mine eyes outflow’d an ocean. 

Forth of my th is for ever, thing of ayre, 
Begun in errour, finisht in despaire ; 

Farewell fond world, upon whose restles stage, 
Twixt Love and Hope, I have fool’d out an age ; 
Ere I will sue to thee for my redresse, 

Ile woo the wynd and court the wildernes, 

And buried from the dayes discovery 

Studdy some slow but certayn way to dye ; 

My wofull monument shalbe a cell, 

The mourning of the purling brooke my bell, 
And for my epitaph the rocks shall groane 
Eternally ; if any aske the stone 

What wretched thing doth in that concave lye, 
The hollow echo shall reply : ’Tis I. 


We question whether Cornwall can now produce verses superior to 
these. 








STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. Caries Kent. 


XI.—WORDSWORTH AT RYDAL. 


A GENTLEMAN of Nature’s homeliest mould, 

Clothed in the garb of—not the Age of Gold, 

But the stiff raiment of—this later time, 

When worth is broadcloth, and when rags are crime. 

A gaunt, tall shape, without one touch of grace ; 

A simple, sentient, patriarchal face : 

Meek eyes, that view all life with looks of peace ; 

Grave lips, whose smiles are blessings of increase. 

A dark coat buttoned o’er his quaker vest ; 

His knitted hands on calm crossed knees at rest ; 

His silvery locks, on saddened brows revealed, 

No more beneath th’ ungainly hat concealed, 

Now placed beside his large, loose-jointed feet— 

He sits and thinks in this dear home retreat. 

Here sits and broods on Earth’s neglected things— 

The merest midge on gauzy, fragile wings ; 

The atom pollen, floating from the bloom— 

Dust-seed of flower-dye, verdure and perfume ; 

The wayside boulder, flecked with lichen stains, 

Like “frozen dreams” on wintry lattice panes ; 

The gnat’s far bugle sounding by his ear ; 

The clinking scythe-hone heard across the mere ; 

Sweet zephyrs blown through new-mown meadow hay 

Past thymy barrow and faint fading may. 

His mind the microscopic lens that shows 

The hidden charms its crystal depths disclose— 
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Such are the sights, the sounds, the scents that stir 
His thrilling heart-strings like a dulcimer 

With hushed vibrations latent in its chords, 
Waking to music in melodious words! 

Thus rapt in meditative awe he scans, 

With humble gaze, the great creative plans ; 

Yet, even as incense melts into the skies, _ 

From homeliest themes his soaring fancies rise : 
His calm soul yearns through God’s blue heaven above, 
And clasps the hills with spirit-arms of love. 

The philosophic scope of his grand art 

Embracing all through each minutest part 

Infers from veriest s the mighty whole, 

From lowliest herb or from ignoblest soul. 

Say, through a blossom he would fain adore 

The power divine that pulsates at each , 

His footsteps fly to “‘fields and pastures” old 

In lays the Fittle celandine to enfold, 

To lift it from the mead’s maternal breast 

With reverent care, and bind it on his crest— 
Beloved as sprig of broom by valour set 

On hero-helm of first Plantagenet. 

Is it some type of the great human race 

He on idyllic pedestal would place ? 

Not now anointed King or Sage his choice, 

Not one with seeptred grasp or wisdom’s voice ; 

He takes some toil-worn labourer from the plain, 
With horny hand, who guides the tinkling wain ; 
Selects, where others might some prince prefer, 

A Peter Bell, or stalwart waggoner. 

Whose utterance fills his sense with sudden joys ? 
The prattling child’s, the very idiot boy’s! 

What enterprise inspires his noblest strains ? 

A calm Excursion through green English lanes! 
Whence hath he drawn emotions most profound ? 
Ev’n from searce-noted subtleties of Sound ! 

Where turn those looks that tender teardrops dim ? 
On primrose, more than primrose flower for him ! 

This is no Petrarch crowned in pomp with bays, 

Hymned in his glory by a nation’s praise. 

Here is no ed Harper, robed in white, 
Chanting proud feats of arms in hall of knight. 

"Tis but a Bard of Nature, whose wise tongue 
Through all his life God’s infinite love hath sung— 
Sung im such numbers as renown ensure 

Through thoughts congealed in verse as amber pure. 
Thus, eless Seer! sweet Earth’s green leaves thy lore, 
In rhyt tones thy spells benignant pour : 

While round thee healthful fumes each blossom breathes, 
Its magic ring the glorious landseape wreathes ! 
The marvellous mirror where, divinely glassed, 
Shine the weird future and the wondrous past, 

Thy Fancy !—where to vital beauty springs 

A mystic throng of bright imaginings ! 

A voluble pencil for thy wand of power 
Preserves with varying grace each fleeting hour, 
While scribbled tablets for thy scrolls of fame 
Blazon at once and verify thy name! 
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A NEW SOLUTION OF THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION.* 


“ NoTwITHsSTANDING the progress of enlightenment, notwithstanding 
the absolute confidence that some were willing to place in the power of 
thought, of speech, and writing, generalised by printing, the nineteenth 
century, or rather the first century of a new era, is incessantly falling into 
the same errors which were made by its philosophy the reproach of pre- 
ceding ages. Sev a 

“ The problem remains, then, in its entirety: must we believe it to be 
incapable of solution? What are the new conditions necessary to ensure 
to the long-promised reign of peace the — of elevating intelligences 
’ and characters, and of as the decline, which appears to be the 

almost fatal sequence of too long and too complete a security? What 
are the new conditions necessary in order to substitute peace with success 
and grandeur to the strong emotions, to the interests, and especially to the 
devotions, often so admirable, of war ?”’ 

Almost every person would answer the problem thus propounded ac- 
cording to the bent of his own peculiar line of thought, studies, or ex- 

ience. M. Salvador, who says that he has devoted seven long years 
in reverting to first principles, and searching for the oft-neglected yet 
natural chain of effects and causes, would, with the most profound respect 
for all that has exercised and still exercises a notable influence upon the 
hearts of his fellow-creatures, and without separating the necessities of 
practice from the speculations of theory, trace these conditions to the 
origin, actual influences, and the future, not of religion, but of the 
“ Religious Question.” The singularity of events, and the ever-increasing 
confusion of ideas in this the nineteenth century, are, according to him, 
all to be traced to this one cause. 

The French revolution providentially imparted a new impulse to one of 
two points, around which, according to Bossuet, all human affairs turnt— 
to politics, accepted in their highest generalisation and their most elevated 
spirit of organisation. Far from limiting itself to any isolated state, or to 
one portion of the globe—to Europe—this impulse is spreading daily in the 
most diverse climates. It is not extraordinary, then, that a correspond- 
ing impulse should be reserved sooner or later to the point round which, 
according to the same authority, human affairs revolve, and that it is in 
the positive destinies of religion to surge forth, from the depths of the 
past, from its very roots and bowels, a new spirit, a new transformation, 
and a manifest sequence to its first principles. 

Many persons imagine that religion fell some fine day from heaven, all 
complete, like a statue of Juno or Pallas, to which no human chisel could 
have brought perfection. But nothing can be more erroneous; notwith- 
standing all the assertions to the contrary, nothing is more variable than 





* Paris, Rome, Jérusalem, ou La Question Religieuse au XIX™* Siécle. Par 
J. Salvador. Two Vols. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 

Tt ‘‘As religion and political government are the two points upon which all 
human affairs revolve, to discover the order and sequences of these is to com- 
— in thought all that there is that is great in men, and to hold, as it were, 

the hand the thread of all affairs of the universe.” —Bossvugr. 
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sacred dogmas, nothing is more susceptible of taking or receiving, accord- 

ing to circumstances, one name or title for another. The idea of entering 

into a compromise with Heaven and of scaling its gates does not date 

back in the history of religion to yesterday nor to to-day; it has many 
ts and many illustrious instigators. 

According to the philosophy propounded by M. Salvador, the essential 
to all real progress is to establish a perfect agreement between the two 
orders of ideas. ‘Un spirituel de nouvel ordre,” or a new manner of 
understanding the laws of Heaven, must to that effect be interwoven with 
® “nouveau temporel,” or a new manner of regulating the condition of 
men and of es. All attempts made to bring the political and social 

irit of modern times to move in accordance with the religious forms of 

, will, without the adoption of such principles, utterly fail. It is sewing 
& piece of new cloth upon old, from which nothing but new rents will © 
accrue. Those who place confidence in the infallibility which is attributed 
to some, will only succeed in introducing palliative measures whose im- 
potence will manifest itself at once. 

Taking these principles as his starting-point, M. Salvador assumes the 
= revolution of which Paris is the principal representative and the 

ocus, to be the present ; it is, he says, ‘active life with its movement, 
its external noise, with all its agitations, its deviations, and its tumults.” 

Catholic institutions, in which all the existing branches of the religion 
of the Scriptures are united, are all concentrated in Rome. Rome, the 
religious city, which has emanated from ancient Jerusalem, is “le passé 
immédiat,” or the “immediate past,” with all that remains of intelli- 
gence, skill, and grandeur, but it is only the “immediate past” of which 
“one of the dominant characteristics is, that it reposes upon a visible 
principle of illegitimacy and usurpation, which success has sovereignly 
transformed into absolute divine right and a solely legitimate reign.” 

“As to the third order of events which best represents the idea of 
civilisation, it comprises the incontestable work of universal renewal in 
the ‘ physique’ as well as the ‘ moral,’ a work begun and begun again, at 
a renewed expense, for many ages, and which, according to the law in- 
separable from all works of supreme importance, is subjected to a long 
succession of oscillations and deceptions. This is the general city not 
yet built, which has been promised from the beginning to the future; or, 
to speak more clearly and more simply, it is the Jerusalem of the new 
era.” 

From all times the world has been carried away by the love of novelty, 
as much so in the first ages of the Church as in the time of Muhammad, 
of Luther, or of Voltaire. M. Salvador refers to his previous works, 
“Histoire des Institutions de Moise et du Peuple Hébreu ;” “ Jésus- 
Christ et sa Doctrine, ou |’Eglise pendant la Premier Siécle ;” and “ La 
Domination, la Tyrannie Romaine en Judée, et la Ruine Nationale de 
Jérusalem,” for details regarding the youth, maturity, and decline of 
existing Christianity or Messianism. No drama, no epopee, he avers, em- 
bodies such terrible incidents as are contained in that national resistance 
of two long centuries to the yoke of the stranger—the death-struggle 
between ancient Jerusalem rt ancient Rome. 

In discussing what he terms the religious question in its relation to 
the moral independence and political liberty of the future, M. Salvador 
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limits himself to those religions which present the common character of 
having played the largest part in the affairs of the moral and political 
world, and which all derive from the Scriptures. The real or ap t 
followers of Moses, of Jesus, and of Muhammad, he justly remarks, fill 


Europe, America, Africa, and a large portion of Asia. An exception — 


might be taken to the latter, but that would not affect the argument. 
Discussing next the general situation of actual religious forms, and the 
inevitable causes of a new solution, he admits new régimes as introduced 
by political revolutions, new men and new dynasties introduced by 

anges in sentiments and manners, and new principles introduced by 
religious renewals or transformations. These principles are all capable 
of acting and reacting one upon another. But none of the existing 
branches of the religions of Scriptures—the Jewish branch, or Judaism ; 
the Christian branch, with its three great offsets, Catholic, or Latin ; 
Orthodox, or Greek; Protestant, or Saxon ; or the Muhammadan branch 
and its divisions—can express these new principles. They only belong to 
certain phases of society. These phases are already nigh worn out. 
New ideas, new conceptions, new interests, and new sympathies have 
taken their place, whilst the supreme principle from whence all these 
branches have emanated has ar mt intact. Hence, whilst these 
branches have been forced, in a manner, to belie themselves and to 
repudiate their real nature, the common source of all is preparing a new 
era; all events, all parties, all sects are working towards this one and 
same result. 

The law of progress, we are next told, contains within itself, from the 
most remote times, the germs of that future towards which all things 
are moving. Such a law does not reduce itself to one order of thin 
only. Each religion represents only one special mission, and it is the 
essential nature of such to demand sacrifices in the dominant idea of the 
time being. The faculty of retrospection, more than any other, attests 
that man is the minister of a Being infinitely superior to himself. If 
humanity advanced as a mass, man would not require to consult the past. 
Hence is the principle of progress, in as far as concerns individuals, to be 
found in the inspiration of olden times. 

Passing over the question of names, in connexion with which M, Sal- 
vador says, without or outside of the general quality of Messiah or 
Christ, something analogous has happened to the personal name of the 
son of Mary as oe been experienced by the great and biblical name of 
Judza and of Jew, which has been turned from its first sense, and has 
received a most grievous misapplication, and the distinctions to be esta- 
blished between the ancient era, the vulgar or medieval era, and the new 
era—major and minor epochs of transition or of passage—we arrive at 
Paris from 1789 to 1815, that is, the Revolution ; Rome from 1815 to 
1840, that is, the spirit of reaction; and Jerusalem, which opens with 
the “Question of the East,” in 1840. How many persons, of otherwise 
sound judgment, carried away by the exaltation of religious sentiments 
and the love of the wonderful, were led away in this country, as well as 
in France, to believe that the war in the Crimea was the beginning of a 
new era—the advance of Magog on Jerusalem, to be followed by the 
destruction of the Scythian hordes in Judea? 

This “ Question of the East,” which has agitated the world as much 
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before the times of our Saviour as subsequently, was destined, according 
Salvador, to place all kinds of political, eommercial, and religious 
in the pathway of the future. Thus these three headings, 
Paris, , and Jerusalem, enable him to arrange and concentrate 
_ theoretical portion of his labours. Paris and the Revolution serve to ex- 
plain how and why there exists perpetual relations between the two 
points upon which human affairs revolve, between political affairs and 
religious affairs. Rome enables him to discuss the manifest causes which 
have presided over the separation of all the existing branches of the 
Scriptures, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and their lesser divisions. 
Lastly, Jerusalem and Europe in the East contains the spirit of universal 
re-edification. All existing religious influences, according to our author, 
and all the admitted and established forms of religion, are morally false 
and factitious, producing no result but that of a general confusion of 
ideas; the Jerusalem of the new era enables him to show the powerful, 
practical, and legitimate means of surmounting these difficulties. 
It would carry us far beyond the limits proposed to ourselves were we 
to follow out M. Salvador in all his manifold illustrations of the per- 
tually recurring relations of the religious with the political question, 
as given by the history of that most turbulent of all cities in the world— 
Paris. To adopt his circumlocutory and ornate language, “In the 
bosom of Paris, from 1789 up to 1815, it is at one moment the spirit of 
absolute rupture with the past which manifests itself in religion as well 
as in politics; at another, it is the spirit of sequences; one day the spirit 
of revolution is in the ascendancy, the next it is the spirit of reaction, or, 
as a mediatory term, it is the spirit of superficial compromise and of ex- 
ients.” 
Po required some courage on the part of the author, and no little devo- 
tion and confidence in the providence of the city so beloved by all 
Frenchmen, to even attempt to co-ordinate all these diverging orders of 
ideas, and to satisfy himself, as well as others, that all these vanities, 
irregularities, outrages, sacrileges, and crimes had one common bond in 
religion and politics. To arrive at this result, M. Salvador starts upon 
the principle that there is no social or political revolution which is not 
receded or followed by a corresponding religious transformation; and, on 
the other hand, there is no religious transformation that does not precede 
from an original and creative religious sentiment. The English revolu- 
tion is more especially appealed to in proof of these generalisations. 
M. Salvador attributes, indeed, to what he calls the “ flagrant vanity,” 
displayed in the attempt made up to our own times of allying the modern, 
social, and ee condition with the religious forms of the past, the 
failure which has hitherto attended upon all efforts of reconstruction. 
In certain points of view, M. Salvador argues, positive religion is a 
poney> as policy again is, generally speaking, a religion ; whence he 
educes that all great political and religious changes are in relation to 
one another as cause and effect. The teachings of history are appealed 
to in his support. When Cicero declared that two soothsayers could not 
look at one another without laughing, a religious and political change 
was rife. The idea of Judaism is never separated from that of political 
redemption, and so also of the papacy. Constantine sought in it political 
regeneration, and Gregory VII. temporal power, to which his successors 
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adhere with the pertinacity of a drowning creed, The Greek Church, 
Protestantism, and Islamism are all associated with well-marked na- 
The so-called “religion” of the Scriptures, from the Latin religare, 
was originally, according to M. Salvador, simply the science and wisdom 
of nations and the intelligence of the Eternal. As such, it implied unity, 
liberty, and charity. All divergences from this original simplicity of 
ae wisdom, whether political or religious, have therefore, from all 
times, been only so many deviations from the original simplicity of plan. 
It is needless to enter here into the character of these re ig and 
i ith religions 


differences, originating from sacred wisdom, as compared wit 
derived from phil hic wisdom. The one, our author says, presents 
things that are sss og the other, evanescent fancies which have never 


yet been embodied in a tangible shape. 

Having established these preliminaries, M. Salvador goes on to apply 
them in practice to a comparison established between the English an 
French revolutions as affecting the “‘ Religious Question.” If the French 
revolution, unlike the English, resulted in no religious reformation, he 
attributes it mainly to that versatility which has been the reproach of the 
people from times anterior to Our Saviour. 

Le commun caractére est de n’en point avoir, 
Le matin, incrédule, on est dévot, le soir. 

Tel s’eléve et s’abaisse au gré de l’atmosphere 
Le liquide métal contenu sous le verre. 


The very immutability of a dogma and of dogmas, between which our 
author establishes the same distinction as exists between the law of a 
country and the diversity of its laws, he argues, prepares, and necessitates 
religious transformations. Thus, because being immutable, they become 
no longer suitable to new times and new ideas, and hence the origin of 
those false statistics of our own days, in which so many millions are 
ranged under certain dogmatic headings, with which they Ba in reality 
no sympathy or connexion whatsoever. 

The classification of dogmas, and the influence of their diversities upon 
the political question, lead to the consideration as to how the separation 
of the spiritual and the temporal has become the groundwork of that 
fatal struggle which is inevitable between Bonapartism and papacy. It 
is a legacy left by the first Napoleon, who, in answer to the unctuous 
legate, +4 had smilingly remarked, “‘ For your majesty the bodies, for 
us the souls,” answered playfully, taking the representative of the old 
order of ideas by the ear, ‘‘ That is all, cardinal—that is all; the scabbard 
for me, and the sword for you.” 

_The principal acts and events provoked by the relations of the reli- 
gious question with the political question, from 1789 to 1815, ever re- 
newed under the Constituent Assembly, the National Convention, the 
Directory, the Consulate and the Empire, are matters of notoriety, yet 
too much overlooked in modern times. They are, in fact, shunned as 
impious and blasphemous, whereas an important lesson to the future is to 
be really derived from them, The Revolution, according to M. Salvador, 
was not accomplished till the day when the three separate orders—clergy, 
nobility, and tiers-Gtat—were united in one by [the Constitutional As- 
sembly, It was in vain that the Pope threatened the apostate clergy 
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with his thunders ; they stood upright, supported by a whole nation, till 
the terrible and revengeful National Convention came to proclaim Atheism 
and the negation of all religion. There are things, M. Salvador remarks, 
that can be explained: such are the massacre of the Albigeois, the Inqui- 
-_ auto-da-fés, and Saint Bartholomew’s-eve ; but nothing can justify 

The deification of Atheism, or the worship of a negation, failing to 
satisfy the public mind, Philosophy was appealed to, to supply a positive 
form of worship. The names of Reason, Truth, and Nature weve inaugu- 
rated at Notre-Dame, converted into a temple on the 10th of November, 
1793. But if the religious world had in times of yore been tormented 
by such subtleties as whether the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father 
and not the Son, or from the Father and the Son—from the one without 
the other, or from the one with the other—what could be expected of 
three goddesses admitted as sisters and equal, and yet open to dispute as 
to which should take precedence, Reason of Truth and Truth of Nature, 
and who, further, had no parentage, and no religious sentiment or basis? 
The forms of worship became also more grotesque and ridiculous than 
any forms of paganism. A unanimous shout of reprobation arose against. 
these abuses, and Robespierre decreed the return to a belief in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being and in the immortality of the soul. A grand 
festival was proclaimed to inaugurate the new order of ideas. The 
dictator sought upon this occasion, as the emperor is now recommended 
to do in our own times, to unite in his own person the temporal and 
spiritual power as sovereign pontiff of France. Three colossal statues, 
representing “ Atheism, Discord, and Egotism,”’ were publicly burnt in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. Their fate anticipated that which remained 
in store for the “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” of 1848. Six weeks 
had not elapsed before the would-be sovereign pontiff perished on the 
scaffold, an | a new Directory was appealing to Morality for a new form 
of worship. In our days the new symbol, the new dogma, is just as 
vainly sought for in industry, in political economy, and in the science of 
combined forces. 

The new form of worship—that of “ the friends of God and of men”— 
lasted no longer than its predecessors. The instincts of the Parisians, 
suppressed for a time by terror, once more got the upper hand. Aspasias, 
Armidas, and Eucharises showed themselves in the lightest of draperies in 
public. The field was left open to the military spirit, at all times so 
easily roused in France, and it soon gained the ascendancy over the 
political power. The First Consul, who, according to M. Salvador, re- 
ceived the baptism of initiation in the East, was consecrated in Paris by 
the Pope in person six short months after the death of the Duc d’Enghien. 
Success, says M. Salvador, justifies all things, crowns all things, nay, 
deifies all things. In olden times the English, at that epoch Catholics, 
dominated over France as long as the Romans did over Judea—that is 
to say, two centuries. If success had not attended upon the devotion 
and enthusiasm of Jeanne d’Arc, the decisions and judgments issued 
against her by numbers of the bishops, clergy, doctors, and lawyers as a 
sacrilegious sorcerer, a girl sold to Satan, would have passed among the 
official traditions, and become a received and an admitted thing. 

Under the Theophilanthropes, the church of Saint-Germain-l’ Auxerrois 
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became the temple of Gratitude; Saint-Gervais, the temple of Youth; 
Saint-Sulpice, the temple of se Saint-Nicolas des Champs, the 
temple of Hymen; and the cathedral of Notre-Dame, the temple of the 
Supreme Being. The officiating ministers were clad in robes of azure 
blue, with a sash and ornaments of diverse colours. They held festivals 
in honour of the nation, of virtues, and of individuals. Among the 
latter, Socrates and Jean Jacques Rousseau took first rank. This mimic 
of religion was, like its predecessor, struck down by the fatal blow of 
ridicule; the Theophilanthropes were nicknamed “ filoux en troupe ;” 
and at length a decree of the Consulate closed the churches to their 
profane exhibitions. 

The nineteenth century was inaugurated by the consular concordat, 
and ‘ Paris” called to its Ae in the person of Pope Pius VII., religious 
Rome, the Jerusalem of the middle ages, and tendered him an asylum 
in the Tuileries. The genius of the new era had not only been initiated 
by that time in the Orient, he had also been nearly drowned in the Red 
Sea, so that, like Moses, he had received the divine right to pass from 


the state of slavery to that of freedom! The first concordat of 1801 is: 


viewed by M. Salvador as the new act of union between the new fact 
and the ancient principle, between the temporal of the new order and 
the spiritual of the ancient régime. The effect was to bring about a 
truce between reaction and revolution, and to further induce a state of 
indifference in matters of religion. Rome at Paris, in 1804, attested 
that the policy of the First Consul was to acquire to himself the support 
of the Church. The dome of the cathedral of Paris was getting accus- 
tomed to pass from surprise to surprise. But when Napoleon tore the 
crown from the pontiff’s hands and placed it on his own head, M., Sal- 
vador sees three ideas in presence of one another: the past, as repre- 
sented by the Pope; the present, as represented by a new reign conse- 
crated under the auspices of religion ; and the future, or new era, as re- 
ee by Napoleon claiming the riglit, almost pontifical, to crown 

imself. Rome, Paris, and Jerusalem met at that moment beneath the 
roof of Notre-Dame. 

The Pope returned to Rome disgusted and incensed against his new 
protégé. This state of feeling was not a little increased by the con- 
vocation of ancient Jerusalem, or of the grand Sanhédrin of Jews at the 
Hotel de Ville, in 1807. The fact was, that the incompatibility of the 
new order of things—the new policy—and of the ancient form of reli- 
gion, declared itself from the very laatontien, and soon led, first to re- 
criminations and disputes, and finally to an open rupture. The latter cul- 
minated in a second concordat, which M. Salvador designates’ as a new 
order of Catholicism imposed by the Emperor on the Pope—by the new 
temporal power upon the old spiritual. ‘I had obtained,” said Napo- 
leon afterwards at St. Helena, “the long-desired separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal, the union of which is so prejudicial.” 

Reaction, or the re-establishment of pontifical supremacy, came with 
the fall and captivity of the author of the two concordats. M. Salvador 
grieves at this, not so much in the sense of dislike to retrogression, as 
because he has the vanity to believe that France, and more particularly 
Paris, whence the germs went forth, had, in its new idea of universality, 
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and its yet unnamed religion, cast abroad a new and indestructible spirit 
through all climes ! 

Reaction, also, gives our author time and opportunity to marshal 
before him the sturdy phalanx of ancient and medieval dogmas—the 
Bible, Revelation, Miracles, the Word and its ape mae OP 
consideration of all of which lead him to denounce the position of all the 
existing branches of the religion of the Scriptures as false and erroneous, 
A serious and responsible labour arose from such a deduction ; it was to 
discuss the principles of faith as contrasted with good faith ; of negations 
in their cumulation becoming truths; of truth itself not being a unity; 
and by admitting which, he also admits that all existing branches of 
religion may at once be in the right, and at the same time in the wrong, 
in regard to one another. 

All institutions, M. Salvador further argues, have their natural limits, 
if they go beyond which, they either repudiate themselves or undergo 
transformation. Rome presents the most striking examples of this, both 
in ancient and modern times, and our author heaps up his proofs of in- 
congruity, inconsistency, and self-repudiation, with the profusion of one 
who has more materials at hand than he even cares to make use of. 

The next point is to establish the fact that the most ancient system is 
still the most virile and youthful. Montesquieu accused any ae 
and Muhammadanism of being two daughters of the ancient Jewis 
religion, who ill-treated, beat, and disfigured their mother. M. Salvador 
goes further. Jupiter, he says, was led to admit the paternity of Saturn, 
but, that he should have no new brother rival in the world, he mutilated 
his father. So it has been with Christianity and with Muhammadanism. 
The old idea has, amidst all kinds of troubles, changes, and catastrophes, 
ever returned to save society crumbling into pieces, and to uphold it in 
its still young and vigorous arms, whilst it whispered, “ The time is 
come to engender a new son, a new time, a new order of things!”’ . 

The discussion as to the manner in which, according to M. Salvador, 
the destinies of the Jewish people have been defined in the dominant re- 
ligions of Europe and Asia, that of the Mosaic principles of the Supreme 
Being, unity of origin, unity of means, and unity of end, lead toa 
better comprehension of the dispersion, which, according to our author, 
is to work out a great and universal adoption of the Mosaic law. The 
discussion of these matters also embraces the Judwo-Roman epopee of the 
separation of the two branches Judaic and Christian, or, as M. Salvador 
expresses it, “ of the separation between the Church of Christ expected, 
and that of Christ obtained.” The divinity of Jesus was, according to 
the same writer, a necessary solution of the epopee, a last result of the 
old transition of one era of the religion of Scriptures to another era. 
Hence, also, were several characters united in the name and person of 
Christ. First, the real man, the circumcised child of Jerusalem; 
secondly, the symbol, the personified expression of a belief, of a senti- 
ment, and of an abstraction; and, lastly, there was the absolute divinity 
of Jesus, proclaimed independent of all allegory or metaphysical ideas. 
“The ways of God are infinite; they can only be understood at a given 
time. Independently of many other merits, the divinity of Jesus Christ 
has been the most powerful instrument that has ever served to spread 
the name of the Eternal and of the Universal over the whole face of the 
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earth.” This is the view that a Jew may take of Christianity without 
belying the past or repudiating the moral responsibility handed down to 
him by his ancestors of believing that there is but one God. While 
Rome and the Christians have only admitted one cross, the Jews argue 
that there are two crosses, two symbols of suffering; one is the Jewish 
cross, which mysteriously represents the sufferings of the man people, 
the other the Christian cross, which represents the man God, Jesus. 
The one is collective, the other personal; the one, as M. Salvador has 
it, the Messianic sign of Jerusalem, the other the Messianic sign of 
Rome. While in Europe it has been a matter of earnest discussion 
whether St. Peter ever went to Rome, or if he went before or after 
St. Paul, the great fact that Roman Catholicism, or the Jerusalem of 
the middle ages, was already a fact accomplished by the Romans at 
ancient Jerusalem, has been overlooked. It remained with the new 
branch to give to the civilised world a conception, a Messianism of im- 
mediate application ; it remained with the other—the Judaic branch—to 
hold in reserve the Messianism of the future. The Jews had been 
beaten upon one point: the unity of the Godhead as exempt from any 
visible form or participation. A third branch, that of Muhammad, was 


destined soon to become a vast protestation in favour of Judxa. The 


Jews were beaten upon a second point: Rome had carried away the very 
spoils of ancient Jerusalem, and called itself the new Jerusalem ; but 
another event came to humble their pride—a bifurcation occurred in the 
Christian branch, the whole Church of the East separated itself from 
Rome, and protested against its spirit of monopoly. A third great 
event came to conduce towards the overthrow of the latter: under the 
notion that the letter kills and the spirit revivifies, the Seriptures had 
been excommunicated and buried; but the art of printing, represented in 
the person of Guttenberg, came to save and to liberate the Holy Writ, 
and to pave the way for a new era. A new and powerful branch of 
Christians—the Protestants—arose to follow out the work of the Greek 
Church, and effect a new and decisive reaction against the accumulated 
abuses of the Romanists. Protestantism followed out the work of Mu- 
hammad in bringing back men to a sense of the unity of the Godhead, 
compromising, almost without knowing it, the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
so long as the sanctity of the master of the Evangelists and his sub- 
limity were universally recognised. It followed out the work of the 
Jewish Church by restoring the right of publicity, and substituting the 
right of free inquiry to the book of the law of the prophets and of the 
wise men. Gallicanism came next in its turn, and, proclaimed as a 
public charter in the very bosom of Paris, it came to console, by a new 
life and movement imparted to French nationality, for the sacrifices made 
by the Jews when immolated and crucified as a bod y on Mount Moriah. 
Similar warnings of little less im came fast one upon another, 
between the epoch of Gallieanism and the French revolution, which re- 
placed definitively, like a stroke of thunder, the second or middle era by a 
third aud new one, The philosophers worked, under the name of Deism, 
at re-establishing the unity of the Godhead. The parliamentarians 
gave new authority to the name of the law. The political economists 
advocated the dispensation of those temporal advantages, of which it was 
one of the greatest crimes laid to the account of ancient. Jerusalem to have 
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ised the legitimate and intelligent possession to all the children of 
God and to all the peoples of the earth. The Jews were charged with 
the crime of Deicide, because, in the person of the new Master, they 
destroyed the Word. According to the Evangelists the Word is God, and 
Jesus Christ is the Word ; yet, in the Jerusalem of the middle ages, those 
who contemned most loudly the crime of the Jews of old, developed the 
nature of their crime to its utmost. They fettered, bound down, and 
crucified, without pity or compunction, all liberty of thought, conscience, 
or word. 

If, M. Salvador asks, the three monarchs—the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prussia—each representing a dif- 
ferent branch of Christianity, and neither of whom could renounce a 
political interest without sacrificing himself, could join in holy alliance at 
the City of Revolution in 1815, why should not the different branches 
which they represented, and of which they attributed to themselves 
a sort of pontificate, in their turn ask from the Scriptures, from which 
they originated, a common point of agreement? Why should not these 
branches and their subdivisions unite to labour with science and art 
at the reconstruction of a new Jerusalem, the true arch of a holy 
alliance ? 

The Restoration once more brought the past into collision with the 
present, and retarded the future. Secret societies crept into being; 
some in the cause of the Revolution, others again to uphold reaction. 
But, to condense, as we have too often had occasion to do before, a whole 
chapter of M. Salvador into one paragraph, the disposition of the public 
mind remained in favour of the conquered. We might develop this fact 
by the analysis of another chapter, detailing the evidences manifested 
that way by the philosophers, the historians, and the poets of the day. 

The mingling of people is one of the first essentials towards all great 
renovations of society, and all religious transformations. In the time of 
the Revolution and the Empire this mingling of peoples was effected in 
fields of battle by fire and blood. Under the Restoration it was effected 
by the pen, and by the mutual interchange of philosophical conceptions 
and aspirations of mind. ‘The revolution of 1830 came, as far as the 
Continent was concerned, to introduce that new order of ideas, which is 
only now bearing its fruits—ideas of interest. ‘‘ Spite of its incon- 
veniences,” says M. Salvador, “ and of its abuses, the efficaciousness that 
is inherent in that idea will cause it to yield to no rivalry. It will be 
given to it to hurry the desirable fusion of the most distant peoples, and 
to break down by its resistless power a whole host of walls of separation, 
whether raised up by religion or by politics.” 

The reign of Lede Philippe aid not correspond with the era that had 
engendered it, because in it two natures were united under the same 
crown—politics and religion. There were a king and a queen. It was 
in that reign, however, that the “Orient” became an official dogma. 
The spirit of retrogression still found support, moreover, in the misfor- 
tunes of Poland, the vagaries of Saint Simonism, and the unenlightened 
bigotry of the Irish. The parliamentary coalition of 1840 in Paris, the 
death of the great Turkish reformer Mahmud, and the persecution of the 
Jews in Damascus, are also quoted as having a greater or less influence 
in the determination of the course of events. 
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The third portion of M. Salvador’s work, devoted to the re-edification 
of Jerusalem, or the new movement of Europe upon Asia, is the most 
mystical of all. It opens with the discussion of the nature and character 
of religious hallucinations, dreams, and visions, followed by a description of 
the initiatory acts and conditions which are attached to all works of general 
re-edification or of new “enfantement.” There is the “ witness” to the 
authorisation reserved by Providence to the new work—a sign to be 
drawn from a new interpretation of Jonas; and, lastly, the “seal of 
France,” prescribing to all artisans the moral engagement to take part in 
the great work of re-edification. Then, again, there is the place to be 
selected for the new work—the East—and the imitation or the plan to 
be followed out—Rome to be transported into Palestine. ‘This done, 
there is the testimony of numbers as applied to the mystery of the 
Infinite, the means presented to renovate the dogma of original sin with- 
out destroying it, as also of mending and patching up certain other mys- 
teries, as those of the Trinity and Quaternity; the sanctity of the 
number 13; the transformation of substances or transubstantiation ; the 
eternity of punishments and rewards; Resurrection, as compared with 
Transmigration; Melki-Sedec, or the King of Justice; the City of a 
Hundred Gates ; the New Temple, and the Three Sabbaths. 

The consideration of these subjects, of so little practical interest except 
in the eyes of a Utopist, or, as rare Ben Jonson would have said, 


A precise, pure, illuminate brother, 


is followed by the discussion of signs and portents, and of warnings of 
more recent date. Such were the revolution of 1848, with its two 
trinities of ‘‘ republic, democracy, and sociality,” and of “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity ;” or, as M. Salvador has it pointedly enough, ‘!’exploita- 
tion de ’homme par l’homme.’’ Then there was the siege of Rome in 
1849, of the utmost significance in respect to the future of Paris and 
Jerusalem; the dealers in the Temple in the nineteenth century; the 
political renewal in the bosom of Paris of a religious episode, attributed to 
Old Jerusalem; the academic solemnities of 1852, when the questions 
relating to “traditions fortes et grandes espérances” were made the 
subject of public discussion; the conversions to Protestantism and 
Catholicism obtained among the Jews; and lastly, and more significant 
than all, the question of the East—the keys of Jerusalem—and the war 
that followed upon that troublous question. 

M. Salvador is especially severe on the Church of Rome in a chapter 
devoted to the consideration of the new dogma of Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which Rome invited Catholic Europe to accept in the nineteenth 
century, thereby only putting it in the secret of the manner in which 
these dogmas have been received and inscribed in the sacred books. The 
Greeks had long ago wished to escape from the idea of sin, which is 
avoided by an immaculate conception. Thus they created Minerva, all 
armed, from the brain of Jupiter, and Venus, when still as pure as she was 
beautiful, from the foam of the ocean. Simon of Samaria, commonly 
called the Magician, also restored a beautiful but lost woman of Tyre to 
virtue, made of her his divine wife, and a sign of a general liberation. The 
conception and birth of Buddha are celebrated throughout the East by a 
thousand different poetical and mystical miracles, by which the purity and 
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perfection of the royal mother are attested beyond all scepticism. It is 
passing strange, M. Salvador is induced to capil that in the long 
interval that between the time when the mystery of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, was announced, and the 
——. mother of God came in vogue, all memory of what became 
of the 


irgin Mary was lost. To the present day it is uncertain if she 
died in ieee whither it is said St. John the Evangelist led her, or 


whether she lay unknown and neglected in the valley of Gethsemane. 

In announcing the dogma of Immaculate Conception, Rome and the 
papacy had in view a great coup d'état. She judged that, under the 
auspices of a then friendly emperor, the epoch was favourable for vindicating 
her power, in abeyance ever since the Revolution, and she announced the 
new dogma, upon receiving news of which whole towns in France, Italy, 
and Spain testified their joy by spontaneous illuminations. In the 
southern regions of Europe the popular worship of the Madonna has a 
marked pre-eminence, and it leaves far in the rear the worship tendered 
to God the Father and God the Son. The sentiments everywhere excited 

the name of woman, that of virgin, the indulgences, the charm that 
attaches itself to it, sufficiently explain the fact. Antiquity presents us 
with something similar; if the temple of Delphi, if the altar of Apollo, 
enjoyed an immense popularity, the temples of Venus, of Mileto, and of 
Diana of Ephesus were not the less favoured. 

Finally, says M. Salvador, a new dogma has been proclaimed in the 
face of the nineteenth century. The success that it has obtained carries 
with it a lesson which has two een and which presents itself to us like 
an arm with two blades. If it has been shown to the genius of the new 
era how dogmas are formed, it has been also shown at the same time how 
dogmas tumble to pieces of themselves. 

f in our times the marvels of industry, the interests of policy, and the 
teachings of philosophy tend alike to widen the breach between the old 
and new epochs—if the authority of facts has always its weight in arriving 
at conclusions—so also the faculty of thought carries within itself a holy 

wer: it is its divine privilege to march alone, if necessary, when 
ounded on truth, against the most opposite opinions of the greater 
number. In everything that happens in this world, all things interweave 
and intermingle one with another. Discoveries may be developed, but 

are never twice made. Revelation remains the same, however much 
it may be altered or disfigured. Neither science, nor philosophy, nor 
morality can take the place of the sacred writ, which contains within itself 
&@ principle of renovation, which, according to M. Salvador, is “ the ex- 
oman of a new Messiah, a new epoch, and a new order of things.”’ 

e are cast in the age of renewal, in an epoch of reconstruction. Every- 
thing is undergoing a process of transformation. The French Revolution 
turned the old temporal state topsy-turvy, so it will also, as a sequence, 
be with the spiritual. An equilibrium can only be established when the 
new fact, the new man, and the new principle—the revolution provi- 
dentially accomplished in politics, in manners, and in religion— attain a 
perfect agreement. But so long as the representatives of the “ Religious 
Question ” persist in adhering to the past, they only yield to the spirit of 
reaction, whilst if they effect a rupture with the past, without regard to 
@ manifest right of sequence—that is, a foundation in the Scriptures— 
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they only give way to the spirit of revolution. The spirit of compromise, 
which so often follows a middle path successfully, can only enjoy an 
ephemeral duration. All efforts constantly renewed in past and present 
times to bring about a permanent state of things by means of such a spirit, 
have failed to conciliate either men, ideas, or things, and have only left 
the field open to new difficulties and new struggles. 

If, finally, M. Salvador argues, the eighteen centuries which elapsed 
before the coming of Jesus Christ had their law, their people, and their 
Jerusalem, so the eighteen centuries that have elapsed between that 
epoch and the new era demand a new Jerusalem. If at a given day the 
genius of the middle ages could transport ancient Jerusalem to the 
Aventine and Capitoline mounts, and reconstruct it from top to bottom, 
so the genius of the new era can be robust enough to invert the order of 


So far for generalisations which, however dreamy, mystical, and im- 
probable, are still comprehensible, but a further conclusion is arrived at 
which is not so much so. It appears on the face of it to have a personal 
application. ‘ After having seized the functions of a legislator, after 
having acquired the glory of a warrior, after having extended the limits 
of science, and having assured to himse/f all the advantages expressed by 
the three words united, agriculture, industry, and commerce, it belongs 
to this modern era, to this new world, to elevate itself to loftier objects. 
Without destroying anything, and, on the contrary, with the object in 
view of accomplishing everything, it belongs to him to place upon his 
head the crown transformed, or the sanctity of a new pontificate.” 

All in this great work of 1004 pages, except, perchance, some few 
mystical passages having reference to the re-edification of Jerusalem, 
couched, as it is, in an elaborate and ornate language rather than in the 
simple teachings of a clear seek mpeg philosophy, is comprehensible, 
and has, indeed, been subjected by us, at no small labour, to a close 
analysis, but we confess that we cannot see how the retransfer of Rome, 
the middle age Jerusalem, back to the Jerusalem of antiquity—the 
professed solution of the bearing of the ‘‘ Question d’Orient” upon the 
great ‘Religious Question” of the day—can be brought about by the 
present Emperor of France, combining the spiritual with the tem- 

ral power. It would be a curious way of avenging himself of the per- 
sistence of the Pope not to consecrate his throne. No doubt M. Salvador 
reserves the development of this the last of his ideas to a future work; 
but, in the mean time, can there be a greater prostration of mind and 
intellect before successful power than is contained in such a suggestion ? 
or a more egregious manifestation of national egotism than to believe 
that such an assumption would unite the divergent branches of the 
Jewish religion—Christianity and Muhammadanism, and all their various 
offsets—under one common al having the Jewish law as its basis, and 
Napoleon III. as its | sna ween No doubt it will be a happy day 
when a final end shall have been put to all the contradictions that have 
ever stoud between theory and practice, and all mouths shall be closed, 


Et tarissant la source on puise un bean délire, 
A la posterité uc laissuns rien & dire ! 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


WHEN strangers visit any locality for the first time, in order to obtain 
@ correct notion of its general outline, they cannot take a more judicious 
step than to mount some high building, or an adjacent elevation, from 
whence a bird’s-eye view of the entire neighbourhood may be at once 
obtained. Influenced by this motive, the writer proceeded to the cathe- 
dral, and ascended the Torre del Miguelete attached to that edifice, 
which is rather ancient, having been begun in 1462, and built on the 
site of a Roman temple dedicated to Diana. This tower is one hundred 
and sixty-two feet in height, and any fatigue incurred while mounting 
the narrow staircase, having two hundred and eight steps to the summit, 
will be amply compensated by the truly glorious view thence afforded, 
even if vigorous visitors be stunned by the unpleasantly sounding 
bells, which three men were ringing when the present critic, unluckily 
for his ears, made the ascent. The prospect from its platform is splendid, 
and, without exaggeration, the finest in Europe for fertility, richness, or 
beauty of many varied productions. Although not so extensive as the 
equally prolific but more magnificent plains of Lombardy, near Milan, 
the beautiful ‘*‘ Huerta,” which here surrounds Valencia, deserves all the 
praises it has received ever since the period of Moorish domination. 

This garden of the city of the Cid is bounded by the Mediterranean on 
its eastern horizon, and on every other side by picturesque ranges of 
mountains, while the intervening space is dotted over by many pretty- 
looking villages, with their churches and towers, which thereby indicate 
that the entire region contains an industrious, thickly-spread population. 
Indeed, such a number of quintas (villas) and cottages, glittering in the 
blazing sun, from having generally white exteriors, may be everywhere 
recognised, that the whole landscape, extending at least twenty-five miles 
in breadth to thirty-one in length, seems almost like one continuous 
range of rural buildings ornamented by carob, poplar, and mulberry 
trees, besides olive groves, and occasionally interspersed with the majestic 
_ palm, as also vineyards, seen in the distance. ‘The luxuriant vista thus 
supplied on every side landward, is one of the legacies left by the indus- 
trious Moors to ungrateful Spaniards, it being the result of an admirable 
mode of irrigation introduced by that intelligent and then really civilised 
people. ‘The plan then adopted, and still in active operation, whereby 
water is sent to almost every spot of this extensive plain, so that none 
may remain dry or be overflooded, is very curious ; hence highly meriting 
examination by experienced engineers. It is considered the most perfect 

tem of the kind throughout Europe, and even to ordinary observers, 
like the party who now alludes to what he noticed from the cathedral 
tower, both the cause and effects produced will always appear wonderful. 
One serious evil consequence must, however, be mentioned which such 
constant irrigation occasions —namely, it powerfully injures the health of 
residents of these localities by generating fevers and other maladies, es- 
pecially where rice is extensively cultivated, or towards the Lake of 
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Albufera. This insalubrious influence from irrigating a district with water 

—the life-blood of vegetation—therefore proves that even some of the 

benefits conferred on man by human ingenuity are not always 

oid of deleterious effects, but will inevitably become, in several phases, 
exceedingly detrimental to the physical health of its ae oer 

Before quitting the elevation from whence so unrivalled a panorama is 
afforded in every direction, the spectator should cast his eye also over the 
city pares i with numerous domes, towers, Italian-looking cam- 

iles, Moorish gates, and tortuous narrow streets, whose houses are 
Souneele of great height, or approach so near each other that the whole 
seems as if it were one extensive mass of tiles of various colours, 
covering confusedly the earth’s surface. Many of the habitations have 
square or octagonal “ miradors”—look-outs—often exhibiting a 
architecture, with flat balconies on their summits, and surrounded by 
balustrades, so that residents in such houses may at any time easily 
‘tomar el fresco”—enjoy the cool evening breeze—and contemplate the 
surrounding scene in all its magnificence, without descending into con- 
fined, badly aérated streets, where sunshine rarely enters, and whose 
odour is not always either agreeable or salubrious. The cathedral, either 
internally or in its exterior, scarcely deserves any special notice. The 
architecture is Gothic, has three aisles with a semicircular termination 
behind the high altar ; and, although of some magnitude, the entire struc- 
ture generally disappoints ecclesiastical connoisseurs. However, both in 
the cathedral and in several churches, many pictures, as also various works 
of art, will amply compensate any trouble taken by amateurs in their ex- 
amination ; during which occupation a better cicerone cannot be followed 
than Ford’s Handbook, wherein whatever is really worth seeing has 
been fully described. Consequently, those desirous of examining the 
best productions of the Valencian school of painters—such as those of 
Ribalta, Ribiera, Joanes, and others—may confidently follow that guide 
during their artistic peregrinations. 

Prior to taking leave of the Valencian churches, or of what he ob- 
served in their interiors, the writer would here briefly allude to a reli- 
gious ceremony which happened to come under his observation—namely, 
a christening—as it in some degree differed from similar performances 
witnessed in other Roman Catholic countries, both in its length and some 
special features. The parents, infant, and nurse were dressed as if going 
to a ball, with veils, fans, and so forth ; while the mother brought in her 
hand an immense wax candle, and was accompanied by several friends, 
old as well as juvenile. Immediately on entering the church, the whole 
party knelt on the bare stone pavement, crossed themselves, and so re- 
mained praying, all with their faces turned towards the high altar, until 
the officiating priest arrived, who conducted them into the baptismal 
chapel. There, anointing the babe with oil, making the sign of the 
cross on various parts of its body, touching it also in several spots with 
the end of a lighted candle, laying the mass-book, and likewise the hem 
of his own girdle, which had the cross embroidered thereon, upon the 
infant’s stomach or elsewhere, besides sprinkling its head with holy water, 
and reading various formula from a book in his hand, so much time was 
occupied that the writer began to think the proceedings would never 
terminate, Although much more tedious than any baptism ever pre- 
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viously witnessed by the present narrator, this one now briefly described 
at last came to. an end, when the font of holy water was closed, and the 
candle extinguished. The priest then wrote the infant's name in an 
official register, its parents’, the place of their abode, and also of the 
witnesses to this ceremony. The customary fee was afterwards given to 
the priest and attendant, while the large wax candle became the sacris- 
tan’s perquisite. The whole party now sallied forth into the church 
aisle, bowed to the altar, at the same time making the sign of the cross 
on their breasts and foreheads. They then issued from the edifice by its 
chief portal, where a numerous host of dirty beggars were purposely 
waiting, if not to congratulate the gratified parents on the christening of 
their dearly beloved child, certainly to assail them with noisy impor- 
tunities to scatter maravedis or quartos among eager supplicants, who all 
romised to pray most fervently to the Santissima Virgen that she might 
the newly-made Christian. The whole scene was truly Spanish; 
and as mendicants in this country, especially under such circumstances, 
do not easily take any denial to their importunities, ‘‘el senor caballero”’ 
had to persuade his tormentors with copper and silver arguments to 
retire from the contest they determinedly waged, before the whole 
dramatis persone could escape comfortably homewards. 

Like most Peninsular cities, Valencia possesses public walks or pro- 
menades, where its population, both fashionable and otherwise, enjoy 
refreshing evening breezes. The ‘‘ Glorietta,” as it is called, constitutes 
the chief point of attraction for idlers, whether male or female. ‘This 
place of réunion is only a pretty little garden, with orange-trees, flowers, 
and numerous benches or seats for the accommodation of lazy loungers, 
while a band of music frequently plays for their amusement. The 
enclosure may be pleasing to the eyes of superficial observers, at the same 
time that their ears are gratified by military tunes; but the entire space 
is of too limited extent, and there prevails such a want of free ventilation 
of the pure surrounding atmosphere, so desirable in warm climates, that 
the critic now expressing an opinion thought it altogether equally bad 
for parties procuring healthy out-door recreation, as St. James’s Park 
enclosure, in London ; notwithstanding, both these localities gratify the 
visual organs of promenaders. Beyond the Glorietta, and on one side of 
the river Turia, which is, however, generally dry throughout most 
summers, from being the chief source for irrigating the Huerta, and 
crossed by several bridges, like long viaducts, to serve during the inunda- 
tions that sometimes occur in winter, there is a beautiful and more ex- 
tensive promenade, designated the ‘‘ Alameda.” This rendezvous extends 
towards the Mediterranean, is planted with umbrageous trees, and other- 
wise embellished by pretty gardens, besides several country villas of 
opulent Valencians. Nevertheless, with reference to its public promenades, 
this provincial capital is not so well supplied as Barcelona, although much 
superior in regard to works of art or Moorish antiquities, while it is 
gqually interesting in respect of many historical reminiscences. 

In consequence of the streets being usually narrow, very devious, and 
often crossing each other without any regular plan, pedestrian strangers 
soon find themselves, if without a guide, enveloped as if in a maze or 
labyrinth. Notwithstanding such arrangement may be inconvenient to 
peripatetics in a hurry, or should any person lose himself in localities 
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where the houses are often interesting-looking, that contingency does not 
always prove unpleasant, if the party so straying has time to spare. Then 
occurrences of that kind may be even agreeable and instructive, not annoy- 
ing. But, whether he has leisure or otherwise, no tourist should leave Va- 
lencia without visiting the only large open space or public square it possesses 
‘ viz. the Plaza del Mercado, which is always attractive, particularly in 
the eyes of foreigners. Here the people, their costume, outward aspect, and 
general character are exhibited, not only true to nature, but also to the 
utmost advantage. The fruits, vegetables, and other productions of the 
fertile Huerta are likewise exposed for sale, on stalls or boot-paths, in the 
greatest abundance. Indeed, the heaps of golden oranges and large col- 
lections of melons, arranged like pyramids of cannon-shot seen in the 
store-yards of Woolwich or Portsmouth, must always rivet a stranger's 
attention; while the peaches and grapes seemed most luscious, as also 
unrivalled for their beautiful appearance, if contrasted with similar fruits 
produced either in Italy or France. Upon such points the writer may 
speak confidently, from personal observation during various visits to those 
countries, since nowhere throughout Europe has he ever noticed such 
splendid horticultural produce, at all comparable with the varied articles 
then exhibited in this market-place of Valencia. The show there afforded 
always strikes North men with astonishment, who will further be much 
_— and greatly refreshed should they partake of the delightful 
emonades or other iced drinks, supplied for a trifle by female “ aguaderas,” 
following their vocation under tents, often purposely erected, in order that 
customers may enjoy in the cool shade these grateful beverages. Through- 
out no part of the entire Peninsula can these temperance promoting 
tipples be obtained in such perfection as in the market-place of Valencia, 
particularly during summer, although the physician now expressing so 
tempting an opinion, but gratuitously, would strenuously caution visitors, 
if heated by walking, or fatigued, to be very chary of similar indulgences 
in hot weather. 

Adjoining this plaza, the silk exchange, or “ Lonja,’’ is a fine and 
picturesque building, being one of the prettiest structures in the writer’s 
estimation he saw during his peregrinations in Valencia, This beautiful 
Gothic building was constructed nearly four hundred years ago, of which 
the magnificent central saloon is supported by slender fluted pillars, like 
palm-trees, with an elegant roof; so that altogether, the effect pro- 
duced by its really aérial aspect both pleases and astonishes even the 
most fastidious critics. The church opposite of St. John should likewise 
be inspected; while the market-place itself possesses a melancholy in- 
terest.in the estimation of historians, since it was often the site of tourna- 
ments and such exhibitions during the olden, or even recent, times, as 
also public executions of prisoners taken in war or otherwise. Further, 
it formed the arena of those horrible massacres perpetrated by the Cid 
on his victims, and more lately by Marshal Suchet upon numerous resi- 
dents of the city, without any trial sanctioning his merciless proceedings. 
The blood then barbarously shed was subsequently, and quite as relent- 
lessly, avenged upon many equally innocent Frenchmen by Spanish 
authorities, when they again obtained the power of punishing their 
adversaries—atrocious conduct of that kind having been always too com- 
mon during Iberian warfare, even ever since the Moorish conquest ; 
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whereby it would _ according to a that human life was 
often not much valued either by Saracens or Christians throughout the 
Peninsula. 

The archbishop’s palace near the cathedral looked, externally, more 
like a prison for criminals, than the dwelling of such a high church 
dignitary ; while the strong iron bars, on its outside windows, seemed as 
if there placed to prevent residents from quitting their quarters. The 
building is very large, but entirely devoid of all architectural beauty. 
The captain-general’s palace is also of magnitude, although more elegant 
in structure ; but the Ayuntamiento, or Mansion-house, is small, and very 
mean in appearance. On the Plaza de la Aduana there is a huge red 
brick Doric pile, intended originally for the custom-house, but now con- 
verted into a cigar manufactory. Its aspect is rather pleasing, and being 
ornamented with several large statues, not certainly in very good taste, 
the effect produced is nevertheless good. In the adjacent square many 
of those antiquated public vehicles called “ tartanas,” peculiar to 
Valencia, were assembled, and plying for customers. Of course the 
writer, being an Englishman, was soon surrounded by a clamorous mob 
of petitioners to take a drive to see the city and its environs, or to go 
anywhere. The fares demanded were ridiculously exorbitant ; but being 
oly inquired about, in order to hear what those worthies would ask, it 
was of no consequence; whereupon he said his own legs always served 
instead of a tartana, and being in a hurry, he could not employ any 
carriage for waut of time. This reply mush amused these fellows, and one 
said it would soon be “ muy stanca ;” to which the writer answered, “‘ No, 
por un forastero quien es aqui ver el pais.” This brief conversation 
seemed so satisfactory, that they laughed at the joke thus attempted, 
and desisted from giving any further annoyance. These conveyances are 
peculiar to Valencia, as also some places in Catalonia. They resemble a 
common cart on two wheels, but covered to protect passengers from rain 
or sunshine; are open at the back and front, without springs, and drawn 
by one horse or mule ; while the driver occupies a seat on the shaft. Alto- 
gether, the vehicle is rude, and by no means a pleasant mode of locomo- 
tion, passengers being well shaken ere they make any long journey. 
Critics have likened them to a Venetian gondola on wheels; but, in 
reality, a Valencia tartana is only another name for a Hammersmith 
carrier’s cart, having seats on each side within, but no partition either be- 
hind or before. Being the sole public carriage for hire in the streets, 
ladies or persons of the highest rank must either use them, as cabs else- 
where, or trudge on foot over often dirty or muddy thoroughfares. Like 
Barcelona, gas has been introduced into the Valencian capital, whereby 
pedestrians may now frequent its streets and public places with greater 
safety than previously during night-time, although then but little fre- 
quented ; the chief movement of its population being in the early portion 
of the day for business and marketing, while the evenings are chiefly dedi- 
cated to pleasure and promenades. One never-failing source of attraction, 
to foreign strangers especially, is the arrival and departure of diligences, 
and other public machines, for transporting ‘live lumber” to adjacent or 
distant localities. These vehicles are quite original; and if filled with 
picturesquely attired natives in their caps and brilliantly coloured 
“‘mantas” folded like Scottish plaids, the spectacle then afforded becomes 
more remarkable. 
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Much praise has been lavished upon the climate of Valencia, its fine- 
ness and reputed salubrity. Some writers even assert that it is far 
superior to many celebrated Italian and French retreats for invalids : 
they likewise say the air is deliciously soft, and so dry that salt under- 

_ goes no change. Frost is almost unknown, while, in summer, pleasant 
marine breezes temper the great heat then often prevalent in other 
situations. ‘To consumptive patients enthusiasts affirm it is admirably 
adapted ; but these eulogies are not founded on facts or observation, but 
dictated too frequently by the gratified physical feelings of healthy 
travellers coming from more cold or northern regions, who often then 
erroneously conclude, because a climate is agreeable to their animal 
sensations, it must of necessity prove salubrious. This doctrine is often 
fallacious, and so much the reverse of reality, that it scarcely requires 
any refutation. Whether well founded or otherwise, there being great 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation for invalids comfortable during 
winter, and in good situations, that becomes a serious objection. The 
air being also characterised by an unusual dryness, aggravated by land- 
winds if prevalent, those suffering from irritating bronchial coughs can- 
not derive benefit. Again, as native inhabitants are by no means 
exempt from severe affections of the respiratory organs, and as owen 
tion is no uncommon malady among the population, while catarrhs 
occur frequently in summer, and often terminate in disease of the lungs, 
these facts are far from affording encouraging evidence in favour of 
Valencia, as a place desirable for persons labouring under pectoral mala- 
dies. Further, the extending cultivation of rice, even close to the city 
itself, does not improve the salubrity of this garden of Spain, the mala- 
rious emanations from such grounds, during certain winds, being ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial. Even the pleasant evening breezes, which are 
considered so enjoyable, become sometimes very treacherous; and it has 
been observed by competent medical authority that, since the fashionable 
promenade, the Glorietta, has been much frequented by pedestrians on 
summer nights, consumptive cases have augmented in number. Fever, 
rheumatism, and nervous diseases are likewise common maladies, There- 
fore, before deciding, invalids, or those in search of a pleasant, healthy 
climate, should pause in reference to Valencia until they have obtained 
further information respecting its applicability to their particular malady. 
The physician who now expresses his doubts on the question mooted 
would say, from all the evidence he then or since pa obtain, there 
prevails much exaggeration in the florid accounts often given regarding 
the healthiness of this locality. 

From the earliest periods of history, Valencia has always been a 
favourite residence in the estimation of its possessors. ‘The Moors con- 
sidered this district as their paradise on earth ; while they compared the 
city to a beautiful maiden decked in garments of delicate texture; and, 
on being expelled by Christian conquerors, all was held by them as lost 
irretrievably. In more modern times, the moral character of Valencia 
became so bad, on account of numberless crimes there committed, from 
the Borgias downwards, that in other parts of Spain it was designated 
a “paradise peopled with demons ;” and not many years ago, it is even 
reported assassinations were so frightfully numerous as to amount to 
Jifteen per diem. Such an assertion must be erroneous, unless during 
days of barbarism and Moorish domination, when human life was even 
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held of smaller value than subsequently. The lower ranks are said to 
be passionate and disposed to crime, infidelity and gambling being 
common among all classes. Therefore, although casual tourists ma 
coincide in the oft-expressed saying, that “Valencia is so full of beauty 
and delight, even Jews might there forget Jerusalem,” they will soon 
not object to take their departure, like the present nesrator, after oosing 
whatever is curious or interesting. 

Havin an entire day in perambulating Valencia, the writer, 
towards eS again took the rail on his return to Grao. This small sea- 

town is considered a fashionable watering-place during summer by 
the Valencians. Consequently, many residents of that city visit its shores 
for sea-bathing, although, judging from the muddy appearance exhibited 
by the water into which they plunge, if salubrious, the immersion cannot 
be cleanly; but being reported as highly beneficial in cases where 
Baronesses are anxious to transmit their name and estate to another 
generation, that reputation and its salutary influence attract customers. 
The port contained very few vessels, three being steamers, and the rest 
only coasting craft; in fact, it scarcely deserves the appellation of a 
harbour. There were, however, plenty of noisy tartana drivers and bcat- 
men at the landing-pier, who made a tremendous hubbub and confusion, 
whereby strangers are always much annoyed, and also often cheated ; 
these fellows being the greatest vagabonds of the kind, perhaps, met with 
in any other marine port of Europe. However, having landed early that 
morning from the 7Zajo, the writer had only to pay two reals and a half, 
or sixpence-halfpenny, to be put on board as he did on landing, that being 
the tariff established by the steam-boat proprietors to prevent imposition 
on their passengers ‘by these freebooters, who were balked of the black 
mail expected in his particular instance: hence he not only got safely 
back to the vessel, but without being plundered, which becomes great 

ise when it refers to a seaport in the Peninsula. 

Most of the first-class passengers from Barcelona having left at 
Valencia, and no new one of that category having come on board, only 
two besides the writer remained to occupy the splendid cabin previously 
well filled with ladies and gentlemen. This seemed rather a dull prospect, 
although an improvement in reference to ventilation, as each had now a 
state-room wholly to himself; and there was no chance of being starved 
on the voyage, even should the ship be driven by stress of weather to seek 
shelter on the opposite African coast, or elsewhere than at Alicante, to 
which place the vessel departed about sunset, the sea being then smooth, 
and every appearance indicating there would be an agreeable passage. 
Nevertheless, towards midnight thick clouds began to collect in the 
heavens, from whence flashes of lightning soon darted forth mto the 
ocean, The moon being full, and shining from a clear blue firmament 
overhead, produced so very curious an effect upon the clouds collected at 
the horizon, that they looked like high, dark mountains, seemingly covered 
on their tops with snow; and as sheet-lightning flickered about almost 
constantly, the spectacle produced had very much the appearance as if 
there existed several volcanoes vomiting both smoke and flame in various 
directions. Neither wind nor rain accompanied these atmospherical 
phenomena, and having clear mooulight, with a smooth sea, the steamer 
speedily left behind her these mountain-looking yet beautifully deceptive 
appearances; whereupon the party who now narrates what he then saw, 
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and much admired, retired to his solitary apartment, and slept till morn- 
ing most comfortably. ; 

After a smooth passage, occupying eleven hours, the distance being 

about one hundred and ten miles, the steamer cast anchor early in the 
- morning after leaving Grao, close to the outward pier of Alicante. Viewed 
from the roadstead, this seaport looks truly arid, bleak, and barren. 
Nothing but grey limestone rocks, wholly devoid of trees, or even any- 
thing green, can be seen, either to the right or left along the whole coast, 
which soon rises up from the sea-shore into high hills, or in some parts 
mountains. On one or two spots a little inland, towards the west, a few 
objects like trees in the distance could be discerned. But altogether no 
place could well appear more desolate, or undesirable to approach nearer, 
than Alicante then did to tourists entering its harbour from ship 
The old castie, on a high, rocky height, is the only object interesting, 
The port is said to be somewhat important, but judging from the number, 
er, or magnitude of the few vessels then assembled, its commerce 
must be inconsiderable. ‘Two steamers were in the harbour, and one out- 
side, besides that in which the writer had arrived. Altogether the place, 
on a first approach, looked miserable, and an Englishman could not but 
exclaim, like the present critic, how very unlike the beautifully green and 
fertile fields of Old England, whose aspect would be most refreshing when 
contrasted with this land of dust and desolation, having a burning sun 
overhead, while no rain has fallen for months past to cool or moisten its 
then African atmosphere. Hitherto the weather had been tolerable, but 
the heat being 90, and not a breath of wind blowing, it was almost un- 
bearable. 

Prior to speaking specially of Alicante, future tourists should be in- 
formed, besides sailing from Valencia, they can now travel by rail to 
Almanza, and afterwards take the train which joins Madrid to Alicante. 
This may account for the disappearance of nearly all the cabin passengers 
of the Zajo when she arrived at Grao. Many now adopt this route 
from the north, if proceeding towards Madrid; while others coming from 
south-western places also land at the first-named port to reach more 
northern destinations. In fact, this central railway of Spain, extending 
to two hundred and eighty-two miles in length, has already become the 
great line of traffic throughout the kingdom, and forms its most impor- 
tant communication. Although apparently so uninviting when approached 
from the Mediterranean roadstead, this mercantile town is somewhat 
pretty interiorly. The Ayuntamiento, with its two towers or “ miradors,” 
is a handsome building: the Alameda forms an agreeable promenade, and 
in several streets, especially that de la Reyna, the shops are elegant, if 
not numerous, for such a small place. The fertile Huerta—a little in- 
land, and which may be observed from an adjacent height—contains some 
fine productive olive groves, while its Seaedied appear very Moorish- 
looking; and this district being, like the vicinity of Valeucia, irrigated 
artificially, the locality that would have otherwise been only a barren 
waste, is now a rich garden. ‘The succession of crops is here continuous : 
fruits, grains, and flowers being most abundant in this real oasis, whose 
environs, however, are dusty and sterile, while the adjaceut coast west- 
ward is marshy and most insalubrious. ‘The town, however, is reported 
as healthy, winter feeling mild and equable; but the atmosphere being 
exceedingly dry, its climate proves injurious to certain constitutions, 
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Hence, co ion becomes by no means an unfrequent disease amo 
natives, ep to the “hd winds when their bodies are heated, 
and as no rain even for months consecutively, this great absence of 
moisture proves injurious to many physical frames. During the current 
year, parties said that, for the six months, there had not been a 
shower; whereby the whole district looked as if baked in an oven, was 
exceedingly dusty, and hence felt most uncomfortable. Being also devoid 
of many objects interesting to travellers in search of instruction or amuse- 
ment, Alicante has little attractions for idle persons; and, therefore, a 
few hours suffice for its examination by holiday excursionists. It may 
nevertheless be mentioned, in reference to the history of Alicante, 
although Greeks, Romans, Goths, Moors, Spaniards, and English have 
successively ruled in the still picturesque, and once strong, fortress which 
_ this Mediterranean harbour, it was never taken possession of by 

rench soldiers during the late Peninsular warfare. Consequently, the 
fort is held as “‘invieta,” according to Spanish self-gratulation, who forgot 
its defence by the fleet and men of England. But such oblivion of benefits 
obtained through foreign aid is too common in this country to be noticed, 
or considered remarkable. 

Without making further observations respecting the melancholy-look- 
ing district named in previous paragraphs, the writer would only say, he 
was pleased when the steamer again weighed anchor early in the after- 
noon, and speedily left its rugged coast behind—the change from glare, 
heat, and sunshine to a cool marine breeze being a happy deliverance. 
One remark, however, should be made in reference to the sailors, and 
especially to the boatmen noticed in this harbour. Many of the latter 
who assembled round the steamer in their rudely constructed skiffs with 
high prows, and somewhat resembling Venetian gondolas, exhibited 
almost an African aspect ; their complexion was swarthy, and their skins 
seemed as if soap or water had never been employed. Some were half 
naked, and almost resembled savages; while, as numbers wore a Scottish 
blue bonnet, their appearance was grotesque, and being clamorous for 
customers, the whole scene became amusing, both after the ship’s arrival 
and on her departure. 

Cholera being prevalent at Carthagena, the steamer did not touch at 
that celebrated port—one of the finest throughout Spain—as she would 
have been put into quarantine ; by no means an agreeable position for 
amateur travellers in any country, but especially in the Peninsula, where 
the laws about infectious diseases are most strict and arbitrary. From 
this circumstance, after passing Cape Palos, which was accomplished 
during night-time, the vessel then steered directly across the bay of 
Carthagena towards Cape Cat, so that early next morning the land 
was entirely out of sight, nothing being then visible but the smooth 
blue Mediterranean, and the burning sun in a cloudless sky above the 
horizon, while not even one vessel was visible in any direction. Under 
these circumstances, to sit on the deck, with an awning above to ward 
off all glaring sunshine, and a cool but gentle breeze blowing, was cer- 
tainly luxurious. But, however brilliant in some respects, its effect soon 
palled; and, although some lovers of ease may say here was truly ap 
opportunity to enjoy “el dolce far niente,”’ the critic who now describes 
his own feelings shortly began to think it was very stupid, and wished he 
might soon arrive in Malaga. 
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A POET’S WIFE. 


Tue Schiller centenary festival has naturally led to the publication of 
a large number of works in Germany, more or less bearing on the subject. 
The majority of them, like Peter Pindar’s razors, were made to sell, and 
answer no other useful purpose ; but there is one great exception. The 
Baroness von Gleichen-Russwurm, surviving daughter of the poet, has 
been induced to sanction the publication of ee mother’s correspondence, 
and we have thus obtained a valuable addition to our Schiller literature.* 

It is rare for a poet's wife to be so brought before the public as “ Lotte” 
has been. German students know her history by heart, and the published 
letters that passed between her husband and herself during any temporary 
separation are most affecting. Herself, far from a contemptible poetess, 
and gifted with considerable skill in drawing, she took a position, by mi ht 
of intellect, among the circle of great men who were honoured yy her 
husband’s friendship. Nor did this pleasant intercourse suffer any inter- 
ruption by the loss of Schiller: on the contrary, her friends rallied round 
her, and actively bestirred themselves to procure her and her family an 
independence, in which they succeeded. It is not in our purpose, then, 
in the following pages, to repeat the story of Lotte’s life in extenso: we 
shal] merely refer to some salient points, and do our best to throw additional 
light upon them from the fresh materials placed at our command. 

The first portion of the volume we have under notice is devoted to 
extracts from Lotte’s journal, which she appears to have kept with con- 
siderable regularity. The most interesting portion is indubitably the de- 
scription of a tour the Lengefeld family made through Switzerland, and 
the young lady’s remarks reveal considerable freshness of mind. Visiting 
the fortress of Asperg, she had an opportunity of seeing the luckless 
Schubart, who had been confined there for several years, as his liberal 
tendencies caused the Duke of Wiirtemberg serious uneasiness. His only 
consolation was playing on the piano, and he favoured Lotte with a 
specimen of his power, which affected her most deeply. Curious enough 
are the numerous erg in the journal, bearin llaiias to death and 
eternity—subjects which have ever troubled the minds of Germany’s 
Semmes incomprises. Here is an illustrative passage, which seems strange 
enough when we call to mind the age of the writer : 

“There are often moments, when we feel ourselves so cold, so empty, 
when the things surrounding us appear as nothing. In such a state, what 
are the pleasures of life to us? They seem an hallucination of the fancy, 
an airy manifestation, which lights up the sky for a moment, and then 
reverts to the former obscurity. Friendship, that most blessed of feelings, 
is nothing to us, for the soul binds itself to a being which is no stronger 
or truer than ourselves. Are things really so—is everything merely ap- 

ce and deception? or do they seem so at times to a diseased 
imagination ?” 

While the young girl was giving way to these sickly sentimentalities, 
her future husband was undergoing a fierce trial. Driven by intrigues 
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* Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde. Erster Band. Stuttgard: Cotta. 
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from Mannheim, where he had sought refuge from the tyranny of the 
grand-duke, he was a hack writer to a publisher in Frankfort. One day, 
while waiting for his scanty wage in the shop, he heard his own name 
mentioned in the most enthusiastic terms, and a prediction that he must 

become the greatest poet of Germany. But the time was past when 

iller could feel gratified for such opinions. He spent the greater 
portion of his time on the Sachsenhausen bridge, but the exquisite 
seenery around possessed no charm for him, owing to the passion that 


at his heart. 
Destiny had provided a home for the young poet, when he was almost 
in ir of succeeding. Korner, a man of considerable fortune and 


scientific attainments, residing at Leipzig, spontaneously offered him a 
shelter. Schiller accepted the invitation, and brighter days began slowly 

dawning. Two years later he removed to Weimar, where he renewed: 
his acquaintance with young Von Wolzogen, his fellow pupil at the 

Carls Schule, through whom he soon learned to know Lotte von Lenge- 

feld. From acquaintance to love the transition was natural and rapid. 

At Weimar, too, Schiller formed a friendship with Wieland, whose cha- 

racter our author so tenderly appreciates that we cannot refrain from a 

quotation : 


Born of a quiet bourgeois stock, in a fortunate land, where the soil produces 
more than the dwellers on it can consume, where simplicity and quiet manners 
prevailed, where the men attended to their duties and the women presided over 
the household, Wieland knew none of the obstructions to which genius is ex- 
posed by narrow circumstances. The only annoyances he ever experienced were 
produced by his own impetuous temper. While sporting with gods and fairies, 
while his fancy was busied with Eastern poesy and fables, while men of the world 
treated him with deference, and lis every remark was accepted as falling from 
the lips of a , Wieland retired into his calm domestic circle, willing to forget 
all the glare of the world. His wife, a gentle, good-hearted Swabian, was not 
of much value to him as an intellectual companion, but she reverenced her hus- 
band’s mental powers with much tact, saved him every annoyance, and tenderly 
nursed him. Even when, after many years of illness, she felt herself dying in 
the night, she would not allow those about her to disturb her beloved husband 
by imparting to him the sad tidings. Her death produced hardly any change in 
the family ; Wieland passed ay ln with his daughters, and while observing 
the world in books, and seeking consolation for present events in the pages of 
the old philosophers, his family sat quietly around him, and the spinning-wheel 
was In no way a contradiction to his mental occupations. ... . He fell asleep 
at last without pain, and unconscious of his condition. He left the cirele of his 
friends at a moment when it would have grieved him to witness the sufferings of 
his country, without being able to entertain a hope that they would improve. 


The literary renown of Weimar was at its culminating point at this 
period. Wieland, Herder, Goethe, met nightly at the house of the 
duchess, and the memory of the happy hours passed there, free from 
court fetters, has been preserved by more than one of those privileged to 
be present. Goethe was the first to quit the magic circle ; an irresistible 
impulse attracted him to Italy, and it was during his absence that Schiller 
made his first appearance in Weimar. It was not till the close of De- 
cember, 1789, however, that the poet felt himself justified in marrying. 
Lotte’s mother gladly gave her consent, but first naturally wished to know 
what prospects he had of supporting a wife. His reply throws a curious 


light on the pecuniary value of a literary reputation in those days : 
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My heartiest, most unutterable thanks, honoured and dearest mother, for the 
felicity of my life, which you gave me in Lottehen’ How can I thank you for it 
in words? My soul is deeply moved, and prevents me writing calmly at the 
moment. But I cannot be silent at this moment of joy, and I must pour out 
the fulness of my heart to you. Oh! how you heighten the value of the gift 

ou bestow on me by the way in which you offer it! the noble confidence with 
which you leave Lotte’s future happiness to my charge, how does it increase 
my boundless obligations to you? Believe that 1 feel what you entrust to me, 
and what it must cost you to limit all your hopes of your child’s future happi- 
ness by my love for her. But I feel no less surely that you will never, never 
have reason to repent this confidence. 

I can offer no brilliant position either now or for the future, although I have 
reasons for hoping’that in four or five years I shall have it in my power to offer 
her « pleasant life. You are aware that all my prospects depend on my own 
industry. I have no other resources which you are not already acquainted 
with, but my industry is sufficient to secure us an existence free from external 
care. 

We can live very decently at Jena for 800 thalers a year—perhaps with 
something less, if we knew how to help ourselves at the outset. I am certain 
of 300 dollars a year from my lectures, and the sum will increase every year, 
when I am in a position to devote more hours to them. The duke cannot 
refuse me 150-200 thalers, as I have served him just a year for nothing. As he 
must pay this mdney out of his own purse, it will come rather hard upon him ; 
but he will, surely, make this sacrifice for mine and Lotte’s sake. In addition 
to these 400 or 500 thalers, 1 have the produce of my writing, which has hitherto 
been my sole source of income, and which will improve every year, for the work 
becomes easier to me, and I am better paid. Before I came to Jena I managed 
to make 400 thalers a year. I can do the same now without over-exertin 
myself, and I have left out of calculation any piece of good luck which might 
double my income. Such I would reckon it if my scheme of the Memoirs is 
carried out, which would bring me in 400 dollars a year, almost without doi 
a stroke of work myself. But I take nothing into account about which luce 
has to decide. You see, from the foregoing, that my situation at the academy 
and my writings will bring in 800 thalers a year, and on that we can live... . 

I shall write to the duke to-morrow, and within a week will let you know 
decisively if and in what way he will help me. If he puts me off till 1791, I will 
lay before you another statement for 1790 alone, which I think will satisfy you. 


On the 22nd February, 1790, they were married, and the happy 
couple proceeded to Jena. The series of letters preserved in this volume, 
that passed between Schiller and his wife and brother-in-law, are deli- 
cious reading, for they throw such a refreshing light on the simple cha- 
racter of the great poet. It is very sad to find, though, how constantly 
he was interrupted in his labours by illness. Here and there, too, are 
suggestive hints on money matters, and it is very evident that mamma 
had to supply her daughter with funds now and then, which, however, 
were always repaid most honourably. A considerable portion of Schiller’s 
income was derived from the sale of the right to perform his plays at the 
various theatres, and even in those days managers were rather indisposed 
to cash payments. 

It is almost impossible to treat these letters systematically, for the 
author, despising all chronological arrangement, ee kept them under 
separate heads, as written to various friends. From the series written to 
Schiller’s sister Louise, who was married and settled at Weimar, we 
extract the account of the great poet’s death, which has not, to our 
knowledge, been told so circumstantially before : 
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Bexovep Sister,—I write to you, as I have at length found an unoccupied 
moment. What we have really lost, no one feels like ourselves: you have lost 
a brother, who helped you by word and deed in every circumstance of life, and 
clung to his relations with faithful childishness ; and thus he loved his own 
children in return! But of us all no one has lost so much as myself, for I loved 
him—I found the whole world in him! How desolate life seems to me, I alone 
can feel: nothing can compensate to me this faithful partner of my existence, 
and the higher mental life I enjoyed through him ; and even if it could it should 
not do so, for this being, which probably will not appear again in centuries, 
must be the sole object of my life. 

My hope of educating my children to be worthy of him is the only one I can 
have in this world ; they alone keep me alive, else I could seek peace gladly in 
the grave. His spirit hovers round me, and gives me the courage to endure 
life without him. He gave me a model by which I should live, for, with the 
incessant suffering of his body, he forgot, when near those he loved, himself, and 
was cheerful, loving, and sympathising. He grew daily more satisfied with his 
position, and r ed life from a more elevated stand-point. 

’ Louisa, I yield with sorrow, but also with resignation, to God’s 
dispensation, and feel grateful that he retained his towering intellect to the last. 
His constitution was entirely broken up; since July in the previous year, when 
he had that terrible colic, and Dr. Stark, as he now confesses, hardly allowed 
him an hour’s life, he has never thoroughly recovered. Because I had seen him 
so frequently ill 1 hoped on, and was delighted with every proofof his strength, 
but, ! it was in vain. Cold, cough, attacks of fever, menaced him inces- 
santly since his last illness. Thrice this winter he was laid on his bed by fever, 
the last attack lasting nine days. He was much calmer than usual, took part, 
so long as he could, in our conversation, and still asked for the children. From 
Tuesday to Thursday his mind wandered, and he would neither eat nor drink. 

We made him understand that he must take a bath: he did so, and it agreed 
with him so well that he said he felt quite confident in himself, and knew now 
how to treat himself in future. I was obliged to write to Cotta to say that he 
was better, for Cotta had found him ill when he passed through this city. My 
sister must write the news to Wolzogen: in short, he was cheerful and ful! of 
confidence. This was on the Monday, but from that day he slept but little. 
He sent for Ernst and Emilie, and felt a delight in the darlings; in fine, when 
he was conscious, he was amiable and kind. 

The state of my health had disturbed him for a long period: as I had a pre- 
disposition to cough, he ever insisted on my taking medicine to relieve my 
chest, and arranged with the doctor that he would accompany me to Briickenau, 
a watering-place about one hundred miles from here, of which he had heard 

t things. Ah, God! why is he, for whom I would gladly have laid down 
my life, not here with us now? In the height of his wanderings he ever took 
rm Sage offered him, and often asked for my sister, who waited on him devo- 
tedly. His last sign of consciousness was that he smiled upon me with a look 
I should like to paint, but which I cannot depict, so celestially cheerful was it! 
I raised his head higher, and he kissed me : that was the last sign of his feelings 
towards me. This glance pours balsam into my heart, when the world grows 
too narrow for it. 1 thank my God that I had hopes to the last, for, had 1 lost 
my Te oy I could not have waited on him. On the last day he fell asleep 
towards the afternoon. In order not to disturb him, I was sitting with my 
sister in the adjoining room, and whispered, “As he is now sleeping I have 
hopes, for his constitution is naturally strong.” (I thought of his beloved 

nts.) I had hopes, when the person we had left by his bedside called us. 
onvulsions contracted his face; in a few moments he was cold, and I tried in 
vain to warm his beloved hand. 


If sympathy could afford the widow consolation, she had it in abun- 
dance, for the whole nation wept with her. The duchess took charge of 
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the education of her two eldest boys till they attained their twentieth 
‘ear, and Cotta, the publisher, offered her a home in his establishment, 
basing her draw upon him for any money she might require. One of 
the most characteristic letters is as follows : 


_ Je suis bien touchée de votre billet, my dear madam: croyez que j’ai été 
lus émue pour vous que je n’osais ’exprimer de peur de vous faire du mal. 
nnez-moi de vos nouvelles, aimez-moi. Je vous reverrai je l’espére, et vos 
enfants et vous, et ce noble souvenir qui vous entoure s’unit 4 mes plus chéres 
pensées. Peut-étre mon pére est-il avec Shiller? Dear madam, je vous serre 


contre mon coeur. 
V. Stag. pe C(opret). 


The coadjutor, Dalberg, settled a pension upon the widow of six 
hundred florins a year, while Zacharias Becker hit on the scheme of 
having performances throughout ain ay Oe the benefit of Schiller’s 
family. The Crown Prince of Bavaria, better known to us as King 
Louis, evinced his sympathy in a very delicate fashion, and the entire 
nation, recognising when too late the loss they had sustained, liberally 
responded to the appeal made to their sympathies and purses. And here 
is the place to interpolate a fragment in Lotte’s handwriting, composed 
“2 ‘ss pale 1806, and in which she attempts to describe her great 

usband : 


It is just as impossible to —_ Schiller’s portrait as to paint any natural 
object, such as the sea or the Rhine fall. He stood before us tall and handsome, 
like a higher being : his heart, his love comprised the world on which he d, 
but the world never came into proximity with his mind. It was only reflected 
in the mirror of his pure soul. He was simple and amiable in appearance, clever 
and remarkable always: no insipid word ever passed his lips. His conversation 
was always deep: in his temperament he endowed everything with greater riches 
than it can appear to others to possess. Every conversation was almost a new 
creation of his mind: you were raised by it above the world and earthly things, 
and felt vourself- looking down from a loftier stand-point. He was tolerant to 
all mental incapacity, but he was disgusted with emptiness and impudent pre- 
tension. Every false claim was a trouble to him: hence many a person ma 
have fancied him different from what he was, because he was inaccessible to suc 
natures. Pure, unprejudiced minds, which spoke out purely what they felt, he 
honoured, however remote from him they might be, and sought to aid them by 
affection and sympathy. He appeared to be omnipotent, and every mye Sree | 
person felt that he could afford him relief. Everything might be freely confesse 
to him, even a crime. 

He was proud, but not of paltry advantages; but he only felt what he was, 
what he could do. He was not susceptible to little flattery or praise: he was 
only pleased when he was recognised, for he was glad to find men who under- 
stood him. He always knew what he could achieve, and he hence trusted to his 
own powers to bear him to his object. He did not form himself after any model, 
but followed his own inspirations. Only men who cannot comprehend the rich- 
ness of such natures can assert that Schiller formed himself after Goethe. The 
united efforts of great powers can produce greater effects, but two such genial 
natures could not be moulded in one pattern. 

_ Qn hearing Schiller and Goethe’s conversation, you admired in the latter the 
riches, depth, and power of his mind, but in Schiller ever the lofty mental 
ae ory to shape the results of nature into a mental form. 

t power his mind had over his body is shown by his illness and long suffer- 
ing. But he ever a his body through the activity of his genius. Often 
after suffering more another could endure, he was cheerful and ¢alm, and 
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through his reflections on strange subjects he succeeded in forgetting himself, 
Through his love for his children and family he was frequently enabled to 
alleviate his sufferings: in the happy unconsciousness of his children he forgot 
at times what pain his breast contained. In his love he was noble and delicate, 
tender and sympathising, and yet firm and independent: ever courageous when 
the time for action arrived. It may well be said that centuries will be needed 
to reproduce such a man. 
ere is he working now? What new world employs such minds ? 


One of the most serious annoyances to which Lotte was exposed was 
the enormous number of books published about her husband, the majority, 
of course, containing but little truth. Under these circumstances we find 
her imploring all her correspondents not to reveal the contents of her 
letters, lest they might become known to unfeeling persons who would 
not hesitate to trade on her heart-sorrow. How great it was will be seen 
from another letter to her sister-in-law, where she writes: “ As long as | 
live and feel, I shall suffer from grief and regret, and if I am compelled 
to attach myself to life, it must only be as a support to endure the gloomy 
present, and not to find anything that could console me. Hence the 

er of impressions cannot be gauged, for everybody feels differently. 
But so it is in me, and so it will remain, for I did not love for this life 
alone. I cannot understand those persons who entertain the belief that 
time can cure the wounds of the heart. It only gives us the habit of 
suffering and the power of confining the feelings of pain to one’s own 
breast.” 

Lotte’s most constant ndent was the Baron von Stein,* and a 
large number of his letters to her and his answers to him have been pre- 
served. They extend from 1785 to 1823, and form, as it were, a current 
chronicle of Lotte’s life. Every now and then a curious little bit creeps 
out: thus, in 1785, we have the great Goethe watching with extraor- 
dinary interest the first balloon ascent of M. Blanchard, at Frankfort ; 
then, again, we have an account of an interview with Lavater, and the 
young baron lost in abstruse calculations as to whether he were a humbug 
or not. Strange enough is it to see what young ladies in those days 
chose for their light reading. Lotte writes that she read last night the 
Life of Sophocles, and that morning early Zschylus’s Agamemnon. At 
the same time she was studying medical works! As a relief from this, 
however, Fritz and Lotte spent all their leisure hours in blowing soap- 
bubbles. Another time the Grand-Duke Carl August noticed that an 
English gentleman of the name of Heron was very sweet on Lotte, so 
when he departed the old prince sent the young lady a stuffed heron, 
to keep him in remembrance. Even when domestic cares occupied Lotte, 
she still found a moment to keep up her correspondence with her dear 
Fritz, and her letters supply a most graphic account of Schiller’s house- 
hold. We regret to notice so few allusions in the correspondence to Mrs. 
Hastings, the ex-Baroness Imhoff, who was nearly related to the Stein 
family. Here and there we come across a passage characteristic enough 
of the age. Writing in 1801, Lotte says, “‘ You are aware that Goethe 
was very ill. We suffered great fears on his aceount. He was very 
nearly having an inflammation of the brain, and Stark only saved him by 





* Not to be confounded with the Prussian minister. 
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his promptitude, for he let him a large quantity of blood, which had a 
decisive effect. Even if I could not feel what we should have lost in 
Goethe, his death would have been inexpressibly painful to. me for 
Schiller’s sake, for he could not find another man with whom to live on 
such terms of intimacy. I, too, love Goethe so dearly, that I cannot 
imagine the world without him. Although I see him less frequently 
here than in Jena, I live with his mind through Schiller’s reports. My 
husband is with him almost daily. Owing to his mode of life, we women 
cannot, and will not, have access to his house so sans fagon. Though 
Schiller never sees the lady of the house, and she does not 
at table, other people could not believe that she concealed herself if ene 
of us entered the house. You know how folk watch and spy here, and 
we should have a thousand calumnies invented.” Poor Lotte repeated! 
complains in her letters of the scandal propagated in Weimar, but she is 
herself not quite free from that truly womanly feeling, for she indulges in 
a variety of cancans, which = that the “* School for Scandal” is not 
exclusively applicable to England. 

The remaining portion of the volume will probably prove the most 
interesting to the general reader, for it contains the correspondence that 

between Lotte and her sincere friend the Princess Caroline of 

Saxe- Weimar, who died at the early age of thirty, wife of the heir to the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and mother of the late lamented 
Duchess of Orleans. It was Lotte’s duty to tell her friend everything 
that passed at Weimar, and her letters are full of interest, for they tell 
us much of Goethe’s private life, and the cat-and-dog existence he led 
with his “ fat better half,” as the princess had christened her. Indeed, 
the two ladies had invented nicknames for all the more prominent per- 
sonages at Weimar; Goethe, for instance, being called the Master, 
throughout the correspondence. At the same time, the letters give us a 
charming picture of Siaes: who lived wholly in her children, and had 
every reason to be satisfied with their progress. She undertook the 
education of her daughters, and had to read hard to keep pace with them ; 
thus we find her at one time studying Plato, then refreshing her mind 
with a volume of Hume, or Chateaubriand’s Travels in the Holy Land. 

It is almost impossible for us to give any idea of the contents of the 
letters which ‘“‘ Loloa”’ writes to her “‘ revered and most beloved princess,” 
for they touch on every conceivable topic. Here we find the widow 
visiting Danneker at Stuttgard, and weeping in admiration at the co- 
lossal statue of her husband; there we have a comic scene, where Goethe 
leads her to her carriage after a court ball, both limping, because they 
have tight new shoes on. Turning to the next page, we find Lotte re- 
commending her friend to read the “ Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Ansbach,” and lamenting over the wrongs her ideal hero, the great 
Frederick, endured, and directly after, some satirical remark of Goethe’s, 
which affords her hearty amusement. There are many allusions to the 
Napoleonic rule scattered through the pages, and it is noticeable how 
careful Lotte is not to betray her real opinion till the time for safe 
abuse arrived. Here isa suggestive bit about Goethe: “I must reall 
report to you how clever the Master is. As he had taken his stout half 
with him to Carlsbad, he recommended her to the care of Frau yon 
Reck—the celebrated one, I mean. That lady and her niece, the Prin- 
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cess Hohenzollern, have protected her, and introduced her at all the 
public places. Beneath this egis her reputation has remained famous, 
and the Master knows how to make use of his friends. Here she has 
no brilliant acquaintances, and recently went with a Russian courier 
and secretary, who is the Cicisbeo, to the shooting-ground, while her hus- 
band was at court. For his sake we will readily receive her, but if she 
think proper to choose her own society, who can prevent it? I only 
trust he will not be insulted.” A little further on we have‘ a full ac- 
count of the row the stout lady had with Bettina von Arnim, who in- 
sisted on visiting the elderly Philander, and Lotte’s letter fully confirms 
Lewes’s statements in his Life of Goethe. Having read Bettina’s letters, 
we really cannot blame the stout lady for the vigorous protest she 
entered against her husband having anything to do with her. We 
fancy Goethe allowed her to be right, for when Bettina, as Lotte tells us, 
wrote to him, saying she forgave all, he sent her no answer. Where- 
upon the fair Bettina was inconsolable, and her lamentations 
into Lotte’s ears, who soon grew heartily tired of her. Goethe, it is plain, 
though, must have exercised an enormous influence at court, for there is 
scarce one of Lotte’s letters in which she does not mention him. 

After the retreat from Moscow the correspondence becomes far more 
open. The princess pays a visit to Rostock, and speaks favourably of 
our troops : “‘ Just as I was departing, the allies marched on Holstein. 
A most interesting apparition for us liberated Continentals was the 
sight of the English regiments quartered for some time in Rostock. 
Their peculiar manner, their excellent discipline, their bold, independent 
bearing, so that each looks like a man on his own account, and not as a 
member of the whole, their cleanly, well-fitting clothing, rendered their 
_— most agreeable. One regiment had formerly belonged to Lord 

ellington : he had served in it: it had been for nearly twenty years in 
India, and was engaged on the day that Tippoo Saib fell.” In 1815, 
the princess boasts that she was teaching her children that the French 
were a class of beings subordinate to mankind. And yet her daughter 
married a prince of the House of France. 

And here we must reluctantly stop, not from lack of matter, but of 

We had marked many a passage for extract, but can only refer 
our readers for them to the work itself. So soon as the second volume 
appears, we shall return to the subject. 
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FRANCE AND ITALY. 


‘Durine the past month but little has been done towards the final set- 
tlement of the much-vexed Italian question. The Emperor of Austria 
and Pio Nono appear to have made up their minds to the course they 
will pursue, and cajolery and half-veiled measures have been tried in turn, 
though equally in vain, by Louis Napoleon. The political situation re- 
sembles that curious chess problem, in which the party moving first 
must lose the game, and the opponents are striving to exhaust each 
other’s patience. As, however, Pio Nono’s position is admirably adapted 
for passive resistance, we are of opinion that Louis Napoleon will have 
eventually to succumb. 

The question of the day has received a fresh development by the 
sudden clamour raised by French writers for the annexation of Savoy to 
France, as a return for the establishment of a central Italian kingdom 
under Victor Emmanuel. The true facts of the case are difficult to 
arrive at, for our ministers, on being cross-questioned, seek refuge in a 
studied reserve ; but there seems little doubt that the “idea” on behalf 
of which the French Emperor entered on the war, was not quite so dis- 
interested as he would have us believe. An overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence has been collected to show that a compact was entered into, pre- 
viously to the outbreak of hostilities, between France and Sardinia, that 
the former country should receive Savoy in return for liberating Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, in other words, producing an enormous 
territorial aggrandisement of Sardinia. People are very often generous 
with other persons’ property, and nothing was so easy as for Louis Na- 
poleon to promise to augment Sardinia at the expense of Austria. Un- 
fortunately for the high coutracting powers, the Emperor of the French 
suddenly checked his triumphant career, and Sardinia could only clutch 
Lombardy. As, therefore, the contract was not carried out in its in- 
tegrity, Victor Emmanuel declined handing over Savoy to the tender 
mercies of France. Such, to our view, are the plain facts of the case, 
and Louis Napoleon has just cause to complain of the sharp practice on 
the part of his gallant ally in spoliation. But the pretext put forward 
by the French writers for the annexation is an insult to common sense : 
they say, should a powerful kingdom be established in Italy, it might at 
any moment be able to throw an army into Dauphiny, and completely 
cut off the communications between Lyons and Marseilles. ‘To prevent 
such a direful consummation, France must receive Savoy. Can anything 
more ridiculous be conceived than such an argument ? Lord Malmesbur 
disposed of it at once, with his usual perspicacity, in the debate of the 16th 
of February : 


It is the opinion of the government that a “strong kingdom” should be 
formed in the north of Italy. That is not my opinion, for this reason, that it 
would be pe that such a kingdom there should be of any real strength. 
It is the wish of all of us, I presume, that Italy should be an inlepentent 
nation, strong enough to resist aggression. But the proposed kingdom, if 
Savoy is to be annexed to France, would not be “ strong’ in a military sense. 
It would be open at both ends. France would hold the keys of the Alps in 
March—vot. CXVill. NO. CCCCLXXI. 2A 
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Savoy, and Austria would hold the keys of Italy on the Mincio. There would 
be no protection from the north; and the conformation of Italy is such as to 
make it impossible to defend itself by sea without an enormous fleet, its coasts 
on each side being so exposed. Looking to the character of the Italians and 
their distinct traditions, there would be far greater strength in a confederacy 
of Italian states than in any one kingdom. Such a kingdom might be stro 
enough for purposes of offence, but would be powerless for defence—at 
events, if deprived of Savoy. Let the Italians, then, be left to themselves. 


The strong pressure put upon government by the Conservative lords 
has drawn from Lord Granville an intimation that France does not in- 
tend to annex Savoy without the consent of the Great Powers. Unfor- 
tunately, the treaty of 1815 has been so rent that it is hopeless to appeal 
to it under existing circumstances, and continental governments have 
fallen back on 

The good old-fashioned plan, 
That those shall hold who have the power, 
And those shall keep who can. 


Treaties are regarded as of less value than the parchment on which they 
are endorsed whenever an ambitious potentate fixes his desire on his 
neighbours’ possessions. We, who assented to the formation of Belgium 
and Greece, cannot now appeal to a treaty which has been practically 
ignored, or bid France hold her hand if she insist on annexing Savoy. 
The late government wisely exercised a profound neutrality during the 
Italian campaign, and thus avoided the moral guilt of complicity. But 
Lord John Russell inaugurated a new foreign policy by his notorious 

h at Aberdeen. Louis Napoleon took advantage of the blot, and 
y sanaewatare about the annexation began with renewed vigour. In fact, 
there is nothing but the opposition of Sardinia to prevent his appropri- 
ating his new territory whenever he thinks proper. And if such an 
arrangement lay Italy open to his forage, we shall have to thank a 
Liberal government for the vast expenditure such a change will entail on 
us in keeping up a Mediterranean fleet, to prevent his making any 
dangerous demonstration from the seaboard of the Adriatic. 

After all, this threatened annexation of Savoy is but a further develop- 
ment of the idea which the rulers of France have fostered since the 
earliest period—the territorial aggrandisement of their country. While 
the lords of Savoy have been gradually augmenting their territory on the 
Italian side, France has for centuries been appropriating the older 
Burgundian possessions. Hence, it is logical enough that, if Victor Em- 
manuel should permanently gain the possession of Central Italy, France 
should seize upon Savoy in her turn. There is a plausible argument fre- 
quently employed, that Savoy is in no way akin to the Italian races, 
but has a natural affinity for France; the inhabitants speak a species of 
French, therefore they ought to belong to that empire. The same dan- 
gerous theory might be employed with respect to Jersey and Guernsey, 
if it were recognised in the case of Savoy. On the same principle, how- 
ever, France ought to restore Alsace to Germany, and give up all her 
longings for the Rhine frontier. In one case ethnology is called imto 
play. in the other geography ; but the end is intended to be the same in 

th. France will never be cured of her fatal desire for expansion, from 
which all her wars have originated, and is as ready now to appeal to arms 
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as during the empire of the first Napoleon. If Europe give way in the 
matter of Savoy—and we hardly see how the annexation can be pre- 
vented if Louis Napoleon will it—five years will not elapse without 
a quarrel with Prussia, and an extension of the French frontier to the 
Rhine. We know, by bitter experience, the Napoleonic tactics: when 
he wishes to carry a point, as against England, he makes an enormous 
display of strength, which arouses a degree of nervous apprehension. 
When the irritation has reached its culminating point, he yields a grace- 
ful concession, which blinds the British public, and he gains his end, 
which has been left out of sight during the embroglio. 

The new commercial treaty, then, is the worst step that could have 
happened for the dignity of England. We hold that it has been con- 
cluded in a spirit of truckling to the Emperor of the French, and has 
bound us to the chariot wheels of the pacificator of Italy. It has been 
urged that the conservative organs, which have brought these views for- 
ward, fail in the proof of any advantages which will accrue to the 
emperor; but to us it is simple enough. He desires to rekindle the 
traditions of imperial France, but knows that he cannot do so if England 
is opposed to him. By opening up a market for our productions he 
binds us over, as it were, to keep the peace, for such enormous sums will 
be locked up in France that a war would be ruinous. At the same time, 
to guard against all eventualities, he is enabled to collect enormous 
stores of the most necessary munitions of war, and will be ready to 
attack us at any moment. We may be quite sure that if hostilities ever 
should break out between England and France, the emperor will not 
neglect the chances of surprising us; and he is, seemingly, making every 
preparation for such a course, if we may judge by his actions. He has 
sailors in reserve to man an enormous fleet. We are told that he has 
already two hundred and fifty thousand tons of coal laid up in his dock- 
yards, and we are enabling him to increase the quantity to any extent he 
pleases. Worse still: at the moment we are taught to regard the new 
treaty as a masterpiece, because it tends to knit more closely the bonds 
of amity between the two nations, the estimates for our army and navy 
have reached an amount never before paralleled in peace time. 

The ministerial organs protest most vigorously against the idea that 
the commercial treaty was wrung from the fear of our government; but 
there are very awkward surmises on the point. When Mr. Bentinck, startled 
by the way in which the case was put to the House, asked if the rejection 
of the treaty would cause a breach of friendly relations with France, Lord 
John data replied that every private member of the House was quite 
as capable of judging on that matter as the government could be. We 
can only interpret such a reply unfavourably, and may, therefore, be 
pardoned if we still regard the treaty as a sop offered to Cerberus We 
have not the slightest objections to the enormous defensive measures the 
government are taking, for we see in them a far better guarantee of 
peace than any treaty can afford; but we insist, at the same time, that 
there is an anomaly in the course Mr. Gladstone is pursuing. If the 
treaty be so valuable, as we are told, as preservative of peace, we are 
throwing awcy our money in defending our coasts from an impossible 
danger; if, on the other hand, we require a powerful armament to 
keep the peace, we need not make concessions of revenue for the sake 
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of bribing France into good behaviour. But even if the balance were 
the other side, we still protest against the policy of paving the way for 
an age of peace by retaining a war taxation. 
ere cannot be a doubt that the solution of the Italian difficulty is 
pre delayed by the Emperor of the French until he has learned the 
ate of that treaty by which he hopes to make England his accomplice. 
Towards the middle of the month we were told that the King of Sardinia 
was growing so heartily wearied of the delays, that he intended to cut the 
Gordian knot by making a final appeal to the populations of Central Italy, 
and, if the decision were favourable, proceeding at once to the annexation 
of the duchies. Had he done so, the difficulty would have been tem- 
porarily settled, but the mot d’ordre from the Tuileries appears to have 
been delayed, and Victor Emmanuel still bides his time. He demands 
the fulfilment of the pledge: he is eager to hold Venetia, and it was 
romised to him. Unfortunately for his ambitious hopes, his imperial 
ally has no hesitation in breaking his plighted word when its performance 
runs counter to his own plans, and there seems but slight prospect now of 
Victor Emmanuel being put in peaceful possession of Venetia, for the 
Austrians are fearfully exasperated, and will hold on to their last Italian 
possession with the energy of despair. Louis Napoleon, however, has had 
enough fighting for the present, and we doubt whether Victor Emmanuel, 
daring to rashness as he is, would venture to run his head against such a 
stone wall as Verona opposes to him. If the struggle break out anew, it 
will be a terrible one, and may plunge us into the horrors of a general 
war. The liberal party in Italy are anxiously looking for some collision 
in the Papal States or Naples which may lead to a general revolution, 
and then the chance of re-establishing on. i without some dreadful crisis 
would be almost impossible. Such are the results of an Emperor of the 
French fighting for an idea ! 

The worst part of the whole Italian business is the indecent haste with 
which a Whig ministry have recognised the provisional government of 
Tuscany. Not long ago one of our men-of-war, entering the port of 
Leghorn, saluted the insurrectionist flag, and since then Mr. Corbett has 
appeared at the public reception of Signor Buoncompagni, now acting as 
Governor-General of Tuscany. Lord Malmesbury, speaking officially, let 
in considerable light on the character of this worthy Italian, and his 
report, deserving better preservation than the columns of a daily paper, 
we readily insert it here : 

As to Buoncompagni, | regret that any mark of respect, not positively 
necessary, should have been paid to him. If the code of honour as well as the 
dictates of morality are to be set at naught, the whole state of society will be re- 
duced to disruption, and social intercourse cannot be carried on. Buoncompagni 
stood in the sacred character of an ambassador from one friendly sovereign, the 
King of Sardinia, to another, the Duke of Tuscany. And yet, by the evidence 
of Mr. Scarlett, our own minister at Florence, this man appeared to have been 
one of the most active of the conspirators for bringing about the revolution in 
Tuscany, and dethroning the sovereign to whom he was accredited. Our 
English ideas revolt from such conduct ; and though we cannot expect revolu- 
tions to be carried on without faults and crimes, we are not obliged to 
honour the criminals with useless and needless compliments. 

It must not be forgotten that Lord John Russell stated at Aberdeen 
that everything hitherto done in Italy must be deemed provisional. He 
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also spoke of the Italian peoples as free, but Lord Normanby has con 


clusively proved his error. Lord John, too, eulogised the Ita ian states 
-for the remarkable order maintained, but he forgot to state that this tran- 
quillity was preserved by Sardinian despotism and foreign bayonets. 
Perhaps Lord John was so enamoured of this order that he hastened to 
recognise the temporary authority, and of course deluded the Italians 
with hopes that the English nation were about to become the defenders 
of insurrection. When appealed to on the subject by the leaders of the 
opposition, Lord Wodehouse shirked the question: he said that Mr. 
Corbett had received no directions to attend the levee in any “ official ” 
capacity, and no importance could be attached to the circumstance, as he 
had no power to recognise the new government. But such an explana- 
tion is insincere: every movement of our envoys is now eagerly watched 
in Central Italy, and there is not the slightest doubt Mr. Corbett’s pre- 
sence at Signor Buoncompagni’s reception has been exploitée by the 
patriots as significant of England’s adhesion to their cause. The Italians 
will not stop to analyse the distinction between “ officious”” and “ official” 
relation. All they care for is the fact that an English minister, by his 
presence, seemed to sanction insurrection, and the circumstance will be 
dilated and commented on till the Italians are forced into the belief that 
England is prepared to back them through thick and thin. 

Against the unhappy consequences of such a self-deception the Mar- 
quis of Normanby has thought it his duty to protest on more than one 
occasion. He has a moral courage, rare at the present moment of senti- 
mental fancy for Italy, and, moreover, is better acquainted with the real 
character and temper of the Italians than the majority of his country- 
men. A lengthened residence in Florence has enabled him to appreciate 
the defects of the Italian character, and he has uttered some most un- 
palatable truths, which the Marquis of Clanricarde has in vain attempted 
to palliate. The Liberal organs have raised an intense pother at his 
lordship’s revelations, and have sought by the most laboured arguments 
to disarm them; but they only admit of a point-blank denial or perfect 
acceptance. Lord Normanby, however, is not the man to put forward 
any statement which he is not prepared to prove, and the bead-roll of 
accusations he brings against the Piedmontese authorities is very signifi- 
cant at the present moment. From his place in the House he declared 
that not one of the new governments in Italy had been chosen by popular 
election, and no opposition to the government established was allowed. 
Signor Buoncompagni had denounced the penalties of treason against all 
who should oppose the existing order of things. The liberty of the press 
had been destroyed, and thousands of ople arbitrarily imprisoned, yet 
Lord John Russell, at Aberdeen, ye set. these people free. Signor 
Buoncompagni had been recalled by the King of Sardinia, but by his in- 
fluence the Baron Ricasoli was substituted. So Signor Buoncompagni 
substituted Signor Farini at Modena. So of Signor Palleri at Parma. 
To talk of these rulers as elected by popular choice was absurd. The 
Duchess of Parma had left her territories amidst the tears of her people, 
in order to avoid the effusion of blood. As to the case of Colonel Anviti, 
who was murdered at Parma, he was travelling from Verona to Vicenza, 
where he lived ; nor was it at all true that he had any mission at Parma. 
He took refuge in the government barracks, and was dragged thence, 
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and for nine hours subjected to ill-usage, ending in death, without any 
attempt to rescue him nor; had a single person been prosecuted for his 
murder. 

Lord Normanby’s testimony, though sufficient for any unprejudiced 
mind, has been impugned by various. partisan writers, a attempts have 
been made to show that he is led astray by his lengthened friendship with 
the reigning House of Tuscany. We have, however, received a large 
amount of information on the subject from Italians and English persons 
resident in Italy, and it will be found, we think, fully to bear out Lord 
Normanby’s assertions. 

All the writers are unanimous in their statement that the provisional 
government have put forth false statements, which have blinded the 


‘Liberal party in Europe on the subject of the annexation. It is generally 


believed that the majority of the Tuscan population are adverse to the 
dynasty of Lorraine, and desirous of coming under the sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel. Let us see how matters really stand. 

The revolution of the 27th of April, 1859, was effected by a party 
under the influence of Sardinia, and not by the community at large, as 
the Marchese Lajatico conclusively shows in his pamphlet. The nation 
had no idea of what was being transacted, as appears from the following 
extract from the Monitore Toscano : “ The government, on the night of 
April 27, despatched commissioners into the provinces to instruct public 
opinion respecting the character of the revolution effected.” The revolu- 
tionary party, the instruments of Sardinia, met and deliberated at the 
house of Buoncompagui, Sardinian minister to the court of Tuscany. He 
himself wrote in the MMonitore, ‘The public welfare necessitated con 
spiracy.”” The army was bought—a turpitude now notorious—and the 
myrmidons of the revolution, hired principally in the surrounding villages, 
were conveyed by railway to Florence on the 27th. Calumnious reports 
were propagated for the purpose of alienating the people’s affection from 
a dynasty under which the nation had prospered for more than a century. 
It was alleged that Prince Charles had expressed a desire to bombard the 
city, and that the grand-duke had, with his family, voluntarily abandoned 
his country in order to fight against Tuscany. Of the utter falsehood of 
such assertions there is now no doubt. 

The revolutionary party, thus raised to the dignity of a government, 
began their work by imprisoning everybody who dared to think and speak 
in a manner contrary to their interests, and truth was thus silenced. 
According to our journals, the present delegates to the National Assembly 
of Tuscany represent the intellect and civilisation of the country, and we 
are told that it is our bounden duty to accept their opinions and decrees 
as the unanimous voice of the people; but facts prove the contrary. 
Galeotti, secretary to the Tuscan Assembly, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the legality of the Assembly, states that the number of electors was 
68,311, and of those who took part in the election 35,240. Thus nearly 
one-half of the electors abstained from any exercise of their right, and 
those who did vote were far from being unanimous against the dynasty and 
in favour of annexation. A large number of votes was given, besides, to 
persons who were known to be well affected towards the dynasty, and, 
adding these to the thirty-three thousand who refused to vote, we arrive 
at an absolute majority of the electors in favour of the overthrown go- 
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vernment. Since 1848, the Tuscans, as a general rule, have entertained 
a dislike for the annexation. Professor Giorgini, who proposed the annexa- 
tion in the present National Assembly, expressed a very different opinion 
in the Giornale d’ Italia, in June, 1848, when he said that “the man 
who desires annexation is either a fool or a tool of Austria.” He bitterly 
denounced the conduct of the Sardinian press, which even at that period 
assailed the personal character of the grand-duke, and concluded with the 
words, “ If Tuscany lose her princes, their memory will be cherished and 
regretted by all capable of appreciating humanity and courtesy.” We 
must not be surprised, however, at such a change of opinion, for French 
fashions are now all prevalent in Tuscany. We think, however, we have 
proved our position, that the Tuscans are far from being unanimous on 
the subject of annexation. 

We need hardly say that the advocates of annexation are strong in 
historical parallels, for Lord John Russell pointed out this weapon to 
them at Aberdeen, when he compared Victor Emmanuel to William of 
Orange. The coolness of such a comparison will be evident to our readers 
at a glance: William of Orange was selected to succeed James II. because 
he was his son-in-law, and a compromise with the dynasty was thus 
effected. But Victor Emmanuel has not a shadow of a claim by famil 
ties to the throne of Tuscany: the Assembly have elected him without 
appealing to the verdict of the nation, and they dare not do so, for fear 
of having their sentence on the grand-duke solemnly revoked by a people 
which is now recovering from its delusion. 

If the advocates of annexation, however, required a parallel in English 
history, they would have found one far more pertinent in the previous 
revolution. The British nation revolted against the authority of Charles I. 
because he levied money without the concurreuce and approbation of his 
subjects, as represented by parliament. Tuscany has now a National 
Assembly and a parliament, but Ricasoli does not hesitate to raise fifty or 
sixty millions in his own fashion, without even the formality of an appeal 
to the so-called representatives of the people. The chief object of a parlia- 
ment has hitherto been supposed to consist in regulating the supplies: the 
chief characteristic of a despotic government, that it controls the supplies 
and finances of the state without an appeal to the people. On this prin- 
ciple no government in Europe more thoroughly represents a pure 
despotism than that at present existing in Tuscany. 

Turning now to the conduct of the provisional government, we find, to 
our sorrow, that it has proved itself still more tyrannical than even Lord 
Normanby prepared us to believe. We will commence with a striking 
extract from a letter now lying before us, though, indeed, all are unani- 
mous in telling the same sad story. After the recent explosion of bomb- 
shells, the prefect summoned five of the Florentine noblemen, and desired 
that they would quit the ‘city, as the government could not be answerable 
for the anger of the people against the partisans of the ex-grand-duke. 
Their manly reply was, that as they had never done anything to incur the 
popular hatred, they had no fears on the subject, and declined to leave the 
city, unless force was employed which they could not resist. We need 
not say that they have been perfectly free from molestation. 

The Tuscans, though amiable in their character, are not endowed with 
an excess of courage, as is generally allowed; and to this circumstance, 
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probably, is owing the success of the handful of men who now constitute 
the provisional government. The Legitimists had a gleam of hope 
a short time back, for it appeared that Louis Napoleon was disposed to 
sanction the restoration of the grand-duke. It was arranged that a 
movement should be made, having at its head an officer in the French 
service, who bore credentials dictated by the Emperor of the French him- 
self, when the grand-duke appointed this officer general of the army. 
The provinces were to support the movement, and all were anxiously 
awaiting the day, when the general was suddenly recalled to Paris, and 
the movement countermanded. The alleged reason was that it might 
cause a Piedmontese intervention; but there seems little doubt that 


_ Louis Napoleon has made up his mind to throw the grand-duke over 


once more, and the annexation is being pressed on by the authority of 
England and France. 

The Legitimist party make a very fair demand; they wish the Tuscans 
to be allowed freedom of action, a free press, and universal suffrage, and 
their real sentiments could then be discovered. As it is, the revolution 
is supported by foreign bayonets; every one who dares to utter a word on 
behalf of legitimacy is dragged off to prison, and the government point 
with pride to the order they have established. Florence, usually so gay 
during the carnival, is now a city of desolation; commerce is paralysed ; 
there is a general misery, and a depressing and growing alarm felt by all 
classes. In addition, the people have bitter cause to regret the departure 
of the grand-duke, whose purse was ever open to relieve their wants. 
During the winter a terrible inundation has occurred, in which farms, and 
houses, and cattle were carried away, and entire families reduced to 
starvation. Government have as yet done nothing for their relief, although 
the lamentable occurrence took place more than two months ago. Some 
excuse for this may, perhaps, be found in the fact that the government 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, having anticipated their resources up to 
the year 1863; but they can always find money to pay their spies and 
sbirri. To form an idea of the confidence the nation place in the pro- 
visional government, we may mention that a public auction of bonds of 
the Debito Pubblico produced forty-eight per cent.; they have also just 
made a second loan of fifty million lire, the first having been for thirty 
millions, both guaranteed by Piedmont. Whatever doubt may exist as 
to the merits of the provisional government, none can be entertained as 
to its being a most expensive luxury. Knowing their precarious hold, of 
power—for it may suit Louis Napoleon’s purpose to get rid of them at 
any moment—the members are perfectly reckless, as it seems. 

We need not, however, pursue this melancholy subject, but we hope we 
have shown conclusively that, in the face of these facts, Lord Normanby 
might well complain of the course Lord John Russell had taken at Aber- 
deen, when he had the boldness to declare that the revolutionised states had 
been remarkable for order, Lord John forgets that, before the Russian 
war, he declared from his place in parliament that Italy could never be 
better governed than under Austrian rule. Lord Granville, in bis lame 
reply to Lord Normanby, plumed himself on the euthusiasm with which 
the course our government had pursued was received by the Italians. 
England was looked up to for moral support, he asserted ; but he surely 
went too far when he declared that the people of England were grateful 
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to the government for having shown a judicious sympathy with the 
liberty and independence of Italy. Liberty and independence! What 
fine-sounding words, but how vague and unmeaning when employed in 
‘connexion with Italy! Liberty fettered by Piedmontese agents—inde- 
pendence exercised in paying a most oppressive taxation! = 

There is one point during the whole Italian embroglio which none of 
the political doctors have touched upon, namely, the real terms on which 
Piedmont stands to the rest of Italy. Jaunty diplomatists who settle the 
affairs of a nation between two courses, and draw up the settlement over 
the dessert, have been hitherto in the habit of assuming that the Italians 
will voluntarily accept the Sardinian yoke ; but do facts justify such a 
presumption? To form a fair opinion on the matter, we will appeal to 
the late Mr. Bayle St. John, whom even his direst enemfes would not 
have accused of evincing any Austrian sympathies. Curiously enough, 
throughout his “ Subalpine Kingdom,” we find him arguing most 
strongly against any extreme elevation of Piedmont, as tending to make 
matters worse in Italy. Writing long before the war, he declares that 
the Piedmontese are unjustifiably overbearing to the other Italians, and 
if Italy and Lombardy were to join their fortunes, their arrogance would 
only increase ; while, if by any improbable chance Turin were to become 
momentarily the capital of the whole peninsula, or any considerable por- 
tion of it, insurrection would soon be provoked, as bitter as any that ever 
burst out against Austria. Truly, a pleasant prospect for the liberal 
party who are now pampering the pride of Victor Emmanuel. On the ° 
other hand, there is no love lost on the part of Italy towards Piedmont ; 
so far back as 1835, the reigning dynasty of Sardinia was stigmatised by 
a majority of the Italians as “ foreign, , Seerborsemne barbarian—quite as 
removed from sympathy on that account as any German house ;” and the 
Sardinians are actually proud of their being a race apart from Italy. 
What guarantee have we, then, that, when Louis Napoleon withdraws 
his troops from Lombardy, we shall not have some deplorable outbreak, 
which will compel armed interference in spite of the solemn protests 
against such a measure which are now made ? 

To prove our assertions we need only go back to 1848. In that 
eulneity year, after the Austrians had been driven from Milan, the 
partisans of Charles Albert decided on an immediate fusion. So soon as 
the Piedmontese occupied Lombardy, the people were compelled to vote 
Charles Albert king, under the threat that Sardinia would abandon the 
struggle if not rewarded in this way. What was the result? From 
that moment the Lombards were utterly lukewarm, and left the Sar 
dinian troops to rot of hunger, The real truth is, there is not 4 single 
Italian people which knows what it really wants. The Lombards have no 
desire to be placed in a position inferior to the Piedmontese ; and as they 
are more numerous, and equally self-willed and arrogant, there is not the 
least doubt but that they will overthrow existing arrangements as soon as 
they have a chance. It will be the same with Tuscany should it 
be annexed to Piedmont: in fact, the Italians are not worthy of liberty, 
cannot be independent, and Sardinia will not be strong enough to keep 
them in subjection. If order is to be maintained, it must be by the 
assistance of French troops; and what will the Italians have gained 
by the exchange? If any accident happened to Louis Napoleon, and 
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the foreign policy of France suffered any modification, we should have 
bitter cause to t the sanction we had given to insurrection, and that 
moral support of which Lord Granville is so proud. England would be 
responsible for the bloodshed, because she has not resolutely set her face 

inst a scheme for the settlement of Italy, which every honest politi- 
cian recognises as impossible. By our moral support we are paving the 
way for terrible revolt, the consequences of which were awful enough in 
1848, but which will be tremendous so soon as Louis Napoleon’s plans 
are rife, and he allows the deluded peoples to try and prove that “1’Italia 
fara di se.”’ 

One of the most absurd charges presented against the late ministry was 
the marked Austrian tendency it displayed. The publication of the blue- 
book amply disposed of this accusation, but the Liberals had not the 
common justice to confess the error into which they had fallen. They 
cared not what calumnies they propagated, so long as they could over- 
throw a government which shamed them by its honesty and unswerving 
policy, and the poor resource left them was to blacken. The time, how- 
ever, must come when the nation will recognise the wisdom that guided 
Lord Malmesbury’s policy, and allow that this doctrine of the strictest 
neutrality was the only one compatible with the dignity of England. It 
was another merit of Lord Malmesbury that he made no attempt at con- 
cealment: every despatch he wrote is open to imspection, but it is very 
different under the auspices of Lord John Russell as head of the Foreign- 


-office. If ministers die, they evidently intend to make no sign: as far 


as the country is concerned, they are working in the dark, and the blue- 
book the Whigs have published is a perfect mystification for the outer 
public. Mr. Kinglake made a motion in the House on the subject of 
Savoy, and was earnestly requested to defer it for a fortnight : everything 
must be made pleasant for our imperial ally. Here is a question on which 
the tranquillity of Europe may depend, and no public statement is to be 
made about it, either because our ministers are kept in the dark, or because 
they are afraid of the man on whose friendship they have pinned their 
fortunes. We boast of possessing an empire on which the sun never sets, 
and yet our ministers sedulously seek darkness—it may be because their 
deeds are evil. Lord Malmesbury accustomed us to a system of perfect 
— and we expect to hear from ministers what they know on all 
the burning questions of the day ; but Lord Palmerston is returning to the 
old bad habit. A treaty involving enormous interests is drawn up with 
France in a hole-and-corner way, and brought before the Houses of 
Parliament with an implied threat that its rejection will entail the rupture 
of the French alliance. Such a scheme is quite worthy of the minister 
who recognised the coup d'état without the sanction of parliament, and 
on his mere motu proprio. The Libera! papers have been lately alluding 
to the curious coincidence that Mr. Pitt introduced a precisely similar 
treaty so many years back, and almost on the same day, but they unac- 
countably omit to tell us whether he employed the same humiliating 
arguments to force it down the throat of an unwilling legislature. But 
there were giants in the land in those days—now our ministers seem all 
to hail from Lilliput. It is certainly a novelty in England that we should 
be recommended to accept a treaty which injures a very large class of our 
fellow-citizens materially, for fear lest we may offend the pride of an 
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“elect of the people.” But through the treaty Manchestertriumphs, 
and nothing more need be said. We ought to feel only too grateful 


that the great metropolis of cotton had the felicity of presenting us with 
a Gladstone. If he, in recognition of his mother city, strive to bestow 


‘on her a valuable consideration, what right has the rest of England to 


mble? A Cobden initiated the commercial treaty; a Bright is wan- 
ering about the country, at his sweet will, to praise it; and our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be less than a minister if he did not em- 
ploy all his oratory to foree it on our acceptance. 
ut, supposing the treaty established, it will not produce any satis- 
factory settlement of the dangerous question which threatens to embroil 
all Europe before long. It is true that we have agreed to use our best 
endeavours to induce the Pope to give way, and have consented to the 
annexation, but moral support is all the English ministry can afford the 
insurrectionary party. In the mean while, Naples has declared openly in 
favour of the Pope, and the king is ready to send his troops to bring the 
Legations back to their duty. It must not be forgotten that he has an 
—_ of nearly one hundred thousand men, allowed to be equal to the 
Piedmontese in bravery, while Pio Nono has collected nearly twelve 
thousand. It would be a very awkward contingency were the King of 
Naples to interfere in the settlement of Italy at the present moment, 
and, as a natural consequence, emissaries are at work trying to cause an 
insurrection, and furnish his troops with employment at home. The 
same system is at work in the Legations: Piedmontese agents are at 
work bribing the Papal soldiers to desert, giving them ten scudi each 
to go into Tuscany, where they are received with open arms, because the 
Tuscans will not enlist voluntarily, and are afraid of a forced levy. From 
all we can learn, the army of Ceutral Italy, as it is pompously termed, is 
in a very sad state; it hardly amounts to ten thousand men, and is scat- 
tered over the country. ‘There is reason for believing, too, that many of 
these are Piedmontese troops, dressed in Tuscan uniforms. If this be 
true (and we have it on indisputable authority), Sardinia is hardly 
justified in animadverting so severely as she has recently done on the 
levies Pio Nono has made for strictly defensive purposes. 

Great odium has been thrown on the Papal troops for their conduct at 
Perugia, and it has been made a tremendous weapon to assail the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, but, like everything that takes place in Italy, 
the affair has been grossly exaggerated for party purposes. We learn 
from a friend who recently visited that city, t hat the three hundred 
victims, for whose widows and orphans subscription-lists were placarded 
all over Florence, never existed save in the fertile imagination of the 
reporter. ‘There were about ten people killed in Perugia : some crossed 
the street while the mélée was going on, and an hotel-keeper and waiter 
were victims to the first fury of the soldiers, who saw their captain and 
lieutenant killed by tiles thrown on them from the roofs of the houses ; 
but no murders of women and children were perpetrated. It was pub- 
licly announced that the Prefect of Arezzo would issue lists of the 
sufferers, but, as they never appeared, we are justified in the assumption 
that the “butchery of Perugia,” as it was christened, was no more than 
has happened before now in countries which assert a much higher claim 
to civilisation. Unfortunately, it happened at a period when every 
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effort was being made to blacken the Papal government, and we know 
how well it was made to serve the purpose. The calumny was then 
suffered to die out, but its perpetrators had not the honesty to acknow- 
ledge their error. 
It has been urged that the Pope is the sole obstacle to the emancipa- 
tion of Italy, and it has been stated that he can solve the difficulty by 
‘ielding to the demands of an ambitious monarch, who desires to extend 
his dominion over Italy. But we cannot, in justice, blame Pio Nono 
for holding on to his temporal authority, and we are firmly of belief 
that he is encouraged in it, for some purpose of his own, by the Empe- 
ror of the French. We have already alluded to the sanction he gave to 
the restoration of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, but which he found him- 
self compelled to withdraw, and it must not be left out of sight that the 
entire intrigue was arranged from Rome. General Rousselot was to 
have marched into Tuscany, at the head of the Roman troops, to support 
the demonstration, and the restoration was all but achieved. Now, 
Louis Napoleon seems to have turned his countenance from the grand- 
duke, but it is possible that he may recur to his project. Under these 
circumstances, Pio Nono is justified in biding the turn of events, and not 
making up his mind to any settled course of action. Of course, Buon- 
compagni, who is at present at Turin, is moving heaven and earth to 
bring about the annexation, but he finds many difficulties in his way. 
Louis Napoleon is evidently sorely perplexed in mind, for he has the 
choice of two alternatives: either to withdraw his pretensions to be called 
the liberator of Italy, or see the war recommence in the spring. The 
Austrian press is already beginning to hint that the pressure is becoming 
intolerable, and the following extract from the Ost Deutsche Post proves 
that the Austrians have almost reached the limits of endurance: 





We lately did violence to our judgment in appreciating the relations between 
France and Austria. Wishing to preserve to our country that peace of which it 
stands so much in need, we took care not to throw oil on the flames, and expose 
the conduct of France with regard to Austria. We shall continue, however 
— it may sometimes be to us, to impose on ourselves the same reserve, sO 
ong as there is reason to hope for an arrangement and reconciliation. But the 
despatch of M. Thouvenel to the Duke de Grammont shows that at Paris a pre- 
text for a quarrel with Austria has been long and perseveringly sought for. It 
is wished, as last year, to force Austria to i art from her reserve and accept 
the duel. Let us therefore watch with redoubled attention, in order that the 
adversary may not succeed in his game without letting his mask fall. Let us be 
moderate, calm, and satnemenel. Such arguments as those contained in the 
a in question cannot but be useful to us before the impartial judgment of 

urope. 


The Austrians, however, are not disposed to be taken unawares this 
time, and we consequently read that they are making tremendous pre- 
parations. Workmen are engaged night and day in the arsenals rifling 
cannon, which are being sent off to Venetia, and the corps d’armée there 
will be raised to its full strength within a very short time. All this is, 
however, purely defensive, and though the Austrian government will not 
openly give up the right of intervention in Central Italy, Count Rech- 
berg has given Lord Loftus the most satisfactory assurances that they 
had no intention of interfering in Italy, but would confine themselves 
strictly to the defence of the country granted them by the treaty of 
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Villafranca. Our government, probably foreseeing what must be the 
result of the protracted settlement of Italy, made certain propositions to 
France and Austria, which have been faken into consideration, but have 


‘been now, we have reason for believing, finally declined by the latter 


power on the very reasonable ground that they could not acknowledge or 
recognise a state of things which had arisen from insurrection. It was 
warmly proposed by our government that a new election and new vote 
of the states of Italy should be taken, in order to obtain a clear and 
unbiassed expression of their wishes with respect to their future destiny, 
but there was no guarantee that Sardinia would not continue the old 
game of bribery and corruption by which she brought about the insur- 
rection. Nothing would be more advantageous for the grand-duke than 
such a procedure; but, under the circumstances, it is impossible to obtain 
an unbiassed opinion. We have seen, on indubitable testimony, that at 
the last Tuscan election one-half the voters abstained from expressing 
their opinion, and we also know that the provisional government were 
unscrupulous enough to accept deputies chosen by twenty-five voters in 
several cases. Hence, an election carried on under Piedmontese auspices 
would be a mockery. 

The only way to arrive ata fair opinion would be by routing the present 
government from office, and affording the people a guarantee that they 
will not be dragged off to prison if they give an adverse vote; but we 
cannot blame any present hesitation, when we remember that upwards of 
ten thousand persons have been arrested and imprisoned, without even the 
form of legality, since the last 27th of April, and that arrests are still a 
nightly occurrence in Florence.* Surely it is the Deux Décembre in minia- 
ture. No wonder that the partisans of the grand-duke are daily increasing 
in number, and that Buoncompagni is pressing on the annexation, that it 
may become a fait accompli before the truth oozes out. The Monitore 
Toscano is furious at Lord Normanby’s revelations, but dares not con- 
tradict them point for point. It gives a vague general denial, and then 
indulges in a most scurrilous attack on his lordship, of which he, we 
conceive, must feel proud, for abuse from such writers is the fullest con- 
firmation of his allegations. 

To us the most curious fact is that such things take place so openly, 
and yet not one of our own correspondents alludes to them. In Naples, 
hardly an arrest takes place which is not noticed and commented on, but 
such things are perfectly legitimate in Florence. English people have 
even been menaced, and compelled to fly from the country into the city ; 
but when any complaints are made to Mr. Corbett, he readily escapes by 
alluding to his non-official character. But that does not prevent him 
being constantly at the palace of the dictator, and thus allowing inferences 
to be drawn which are injurious to the national character of England.f 





* To prove that we are not exaggerating, we will quote the words of our corre- 
spondent, an Italian of irreproachable character, and of very high position: “ Il 
governo ha aumentato il terrore, facendo imprigionare molte e molte migliaji di 
onesti cittadini, i quali sono tenuti in dura carcere per mesi e mesi, senza far pro- 
cesso, senza testimoni e senza sentenza.” 

t Since the earlier portion of this article was written, it has been denied that 
Mr. Corbett was present at the reception of M. Buoncompagni, but it is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. Ministers dare not say that he is not on intimate 
terms with the members of the provisional government, for that is a matter of 
notoriety, and the effect produced is equally bad. 
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Our Liberal organs maintain a discreet silence on this point, but they 
express their surprise that our envoy at Munich should have induced the 
representatives of France and Wurtemberg to wait upon the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany while he was residing in that city with Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria. Such- procedure requires no comment at our hands. Our readers 
will be able to detect the animus for themselves. 

While matters are going on, then, in this wretched way in Florence, 
Louis Napoleon has not yet made up his mind to any settlement. While 
inaugurating a policy of free trade, he is limiting free opinion almost by 
prohibition, and matters must be in a peculiar state when we find the 
proprietors of French es asking for the re-establishment of a censor- 
ship, positively as a defensive measure! He, however, condescends to 
explain the reason for his severity through M. Billault ; he has forbidden 
pamphlets to be circulated, unless duly authorised, because “the time has 
arrived to put an end to the attempts at agitation on the Roman ques- 
tion.” Considering that Louis Napoleon himself raised the storm, and 
produced the present confusion, it is hardly fair to stop the priest party 
speaking out ; but they manage these things better in France, we sup- 
pose. One paper is suppressed for its religious views; another for 
printing the protest of their protectionist deputies; before long, no one 
will write at all, and then the millennium will be inaugurated. 

Louis Napoleon is generally regarded as a very clever man ; indeed, 
the enthusiastic member for Birmingham is disposed just at present to 
rank him a little higher than Solon. It may be that to his great re- 
serve much of his reputation is to be ascribed, but he certainly displays 
no extreme cleverness in his present contest with the clergy. It is per- 
fectly well known that it was owing to a compact that he was elected as 
President of the French Republic, and that tke priests did not hesitate to 
spend enormous sums to secure such a valuable elder son to the Church. 
Now he is trying his strength against his old friends, in the hope of dis- 
solving partnership, but he will find it impossible to succeed. The 
parti prétre will sit on his shoulders like the old man of the sea, and, let 
him struggle as much as he please, he will not be able to shake it off. 
He may stop the priests defending their principles in the pulpit and the 
press, but if he converted his army into battalions of spies, he could not 
check their vast influence over the minds of the nation. The time for the 
attempt is badly chosen ; he wishes to introduce a new commercial sys- 
tem for which his people are not prepared, and he augments their sullen 
irritation by offending their religious feelings. In fact, from the Ist of 
January, 1859, Louis Napoleon has been going from one error to the 
other, and has now entered an zmpasse whence his only chance of extri- 
cation is by retracing his steps. 

Will he do so? It is a difficult, almost impossible, question to decide, 
for he has so many contending interests dragging him in different ways. 
We give him credit for wishing to keep his word with Austria; but, if 
he do so, he must give up all hopes of securing Savoy, which he so 
earnestly desires as an outlet. At the same time he sees very clearly that 
Italy cannot be rendered permanently independent, and he has no desire 
to withdraw his troops from a country where a sudden revolution might 
render him master of the situation. Under these cireumstances the idea 
of a conference of the great powers is renewed, which must lead to 
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nothing. At the same moment Pio Nino has checkmated him, by con- 
senting to introduce the desired reforms, on condition that the patrimony 
of St. Peter is guaranteed him! Surely, never was a poor emperor so 
entangled as Louis Napoleon is just at present; and the misfortune 
is, that no one can pity him, for he has brought it all on himself. 

Very different has been the conduct of the Emperor of Austria during 
all this trying period. He, at any rate, has not swerved from the line 
he laid down at Villafranca. Liberal writers, of course, ascribe to Haps- 
burg obstinacy such integrity; but we ask them, confidently, which of 
the > saan, be come out of the affair with cleaner hands? It has been 
urged against him, as a grave offence, that he has not carried out his 
pledge of introducing reforms in Venetia; but that is merely begging 
the question. In the first place, these reforms were contingent on Louis 
Napoleon restoring the grand-dukes; but were it not so, the increasing 
intrigues of the Piedmontese emissaries would render such a step most 
impolitic at present. The Venetians may thank Victor Emmanuel en- 
tirely for the heavy burdens now laid on them, for it is owing to the 
equivocal conduct of his agents that Venetia has to be so powerfully gar- 
risoned. The rest of the empire cannot be called on to pay for keeping 
them in check, and so soon as they turn from the seductions of the 
unionists, and revert to their allegiance, the taxation will be lightened, 
but not before. The matter rests entirely with themselves, and so long 
as they will intrigue, so long, they may be assured, they will have to suffer. 
The best prospect for them is to do all in their power to bring about the 
return of the grand-dukes, and when that has taken place the reforms 
they desire so much will not be long delayed. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain: such scenes as are now occurring 
at Florence and Leghorn must be stopped at once, no matter how the 
future of Italy be settled. However much England may sympathise with 
liberalism, she must not be regarded as the abettor of the miserable men 
who are exercising an irresponsible authority in Tuscany, and consigning 
thousands of their fellow-men to prison. Immense sympathy was dis- 
played for Poerio and his companions: men of all political opinions com- 
bined to alleviate their sufferings, and we cordially assented to such a 
demonstration. But our generosity should not be one-sided; and we 
might act on behalf of the unhappy beings now confined in Tuseany, and 
forget for the moment that their fidelity to their lawful sovereign brought 
them into their present position. We are aware that it is daily growing 
more and more the fashion to regard legitimacy with distrust, and to 
reckon the people who reverence the rights of monarchs as antiquated ; 
but we think some little respect may be shown to their consistency. All 
we demand on behalf of the Florentine prisoners is a strict investigation 
into the facts Lord Normanby has brought forward; but we venture to 
suggest, in all humility, that such an investigation should not be entrusted 
to Mr. Corbett. If there are no prisoners confined for their political 
opinions, we will confess our error: if, on the other hand, there may be 
such, it is the duty of a liberal government, so fond of the new Tuscan 
institutions as ours has shown itself, to remove such a blot from its 
escutcheon at the earliest possible opportunity. We leave out of question 
the necessity of vindicating Lord Normanby’s character from the attacks 
80 repeatedly made on it, for he speaks almost officially, owing to his 
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lengthened connexion with the court of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and 
is quite competent to take care of himself. 

Ie it be only to get rid of a government which is a scandal to Europe, 
we should be glad to see the conference assemble, although we hope little 
from it. We wisely held aloof during the war, and, had the Conserva- 
tives remained in power, matters would not have reached such a crisis; 
but with Lord John Russell at the helm, and his avowed sympathies for 
the Italian cause and similar Utopias, the republican party were enabled 
to carry on their intrigues in perfect safety. Lord John has reason, we 
think we have shown, to feel proud of his interesting protégés: they 
do him and his principles of government all honour, and if a few thou- 
sand persons are imprisoned, that must not be taken into consideration 
when a great experiment is being tried. After all, revolutions are not 
made with rose-water. No doubt Lord John will make a resolute 
struggle to keep his friends in power, but we fancy that Lord Normanby’s 
most inopportune revelations will do them serious injury in public opinion. 
We could quite forgive Louis Napoleon were he to interfere and restore 
the Grand-Duke of ‘Tuscany by the operation. Nothing could be easier : 
the Italians are tremendously brave when they have no enemy before 
them, but were the French to march on Florence, a military parade 
would be amply sufficient. Something of the sort will have to be done 
sooner or later: the sooner, then, the better. 

In fact, there seems no choice but the return to the old situation ; 
Italy will not endure for any length of time the odious domination of 
Fielsant, while it is equally unnatural to have foreign troops constantly 
stationed in Italy to maintain the peace. Prior to the campaign matters 
went on comfortably, but since the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Lombardy, Europe has not known a moment’s peace. Sardinia should 
be amply rewarded with such a magnificent province as Lombardy—such 
a present ought to satisfy her utmost ambition—and we feel convinced 
Victor Emmanuel will have quite sufficient difficulty in keeping it, with- 
out being desirous to cumber himself with an unwieldy territory, which 
it would be physically impossible for Sardinia to keep in subjection if it 
attempted any revolt from excessive taxation. Above all, let him be 
cautious ere he parts with Savoy, for from the day he consummates that 
sacrifice, France becomes his suzerain. His strongest bulwark will be 
torn down. On the east he has the formidable quadrilateral, and the fate 
of the new kingdom can be easily predicted: it will become a second 
cockpit on which great nations will fight out their battles, and will not 
come off scathless itself. In clutching at the shadow, Victor Emmanuel 
may suddenly find himself deprived of the substance. The situation is 
far from pleasant for any of the powers concerned ; but somebody will 
have to be victimised, and we have a shrewd suspicion that it will fall to 
Victor Emmanuel yet to pay the reckoning. 


